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*Specimens cured 10 min. (a) 307° F 


**Specimens cured 40 min. (a) 307° F 


Set determined at 30° % constant deflec- 
tion in accordance with ASTM D 395. 
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You'll get all these 
important advantages with 


Du Pont NA-22 


A new accelerator for neoprene 


Although Du Pont NA-22 was originally developed as an 


accelerator for Neoprene Type W, it has since proved an out- | 


standing accelerator for these other types: GN, GN-A, RT 
and FR. With NA-22, you’ll benefit from important advan- 
tages not obtainable with other neoprene accelerators. 


PROCESSING SAFETY. Consider the data in the graphs shown here. 
Based on Mooney scorch time, the Neoprene Type GN stock accelerated 
with NA-22 is much safer than the stock accelerated with Permalux— 
long considered the best all-round neoprene accelerator 


FAST TIGHT CURES. The modulus and compression set data in the 


graphs clearly show that the NA-22 compound attains a high state of 


cure as rapidly as the Permalux accelerated stock. 


NO STAINING OR DISCOLORATION. NA-22 does not contribute 
to darkening during cure, to discoloration on exposure to light, or to 
staining of such erganic finishes as Duce or Dulux. 


ECONOMY. NA-22 is more economical to use than other neoprene 
accelerators. For example, in most Neoprene Type W stocks, it is pos- 
sible to replace Permalux with only half as much NA-22 and still attain 
the same rate and state of cure. 


For More information. Consu/t our recent report 50-1, entitled 
“NA-22, An Accelerator for Neoprene.’ Extra copies are avail- 
able. Ask your Du Pont representative or write: 
RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, (INC.) 
WILMINGTON 98, DELAWARE 


lune in to Du Pont “CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” Tuesday Nights—NBU coast to coast 


BER CHEMICALS 


_ (Ine.), Wilmington 98, Del. 


UGH CHEMISTRY 
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Bendix Economat, a product of Bendix 
Home Appliances, Inc. Hycar parts molded 
by Vernay Laboratories, Inc., Yellou 
Springs, Ohio. 
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Hycar-made 
diaphragm 


Hycar-made 
valve seal 






Hycar-made 
valve seat 





Hycar-made 
check valve 


Hycar helps put the Squeeze on washer costs! 


HE engineers who designed 
the revolutionary new auto- 
matic washer pictured here came 
up with a hatfull of cost-saving, 
performance-improving features! 
One of these is a flexible tub that 
“squeezes” water from clothes. Two 
more are a vacuum release and a 
check valve, made with Hycar Amer- 
ican rubber. They control the water 
flow that rinses clothes. The entire 
principle of top draining and prop- 
er drying of the clothes is depend- 
ent upon the vacuum release valve 
operating without failure. 

These Hycar parts are outstand- 
ing examples of precision engi- 
neering and molding. Hycar was 
chosen because the components 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ......." 


must undergo no dimensional 
change while in operation, and must 
also possess low water absorption 
and high resistance to compression 
set. What’s more, Hycar came 
through perfectly in laboratory 
tests with all types of alkalies, soaps, 
detergents, bleaches and washing 
compounds at water temperatures 
up to 200°F. 





Reg. U S. Pat. Of 


Amuuciw Ri pher 


Hycar 


Throughout, this unusual new 
washer shows ingenious use of 
materials and mechanisms that help 
reduce the cost to the manufacturer 
—and to the user. 

What Hycar does here may give 
you ideas for cutting costs and im- 
proving the performance of your 
products—or your product designs. 
For versatile Hycar is used as a 
base material ... asa plasticizer for 
polyvinyl resins . . . as a modifier 
for phenolic resins . . . as an ad- 
hesive base...asa latex for coating 
or impregnating. For further infor- 
mation and assistance, please write 
Department HC-3, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


MPANY 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber © GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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Philblack O gives extra wear 
Resists abrasion, cut and tear! 


Everybody loves Philblack O! And for many reasons! Most important, of 
course, is the ability of Philblack O to impart to its compounds extremely 
high abrasion resistance and exceptionally long flex life. Philblack O incorpo- 
rates rapidly with excellent dispersion to yield stocks with improved denseness 
and smooth extrusion characteristics. For long-wearing, low-cost rubber com- 
pounds, specify Philblack O. You’ll save money . . . you’ll get a long-wearing 
compound in the bargain! 

Use Philblack O in both natural and synthetic rubbers. Shipped in bags or 
bulk. Can be handled in bucket and belt conveyors and air-activated systems. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 
EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. West Coast agent: Harwick Standard 
Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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more SNAP with SAFETY 
by using 


an ultra 


secondary METHAZATE 


COMPARE the following 
accelerations used in a 


typical heel compound 


M-B-T-S ——METHAZATE—- DPG VS. M-B-T-S—DPG 


ON 100 PARTS RUBBER 





A B 
M-B-T-S 0.6 0.6 
DPG 0.2 0.6 
METHAZATE 0.2 
MOD. MOD. 

CURE AT 316°F 300% T E 300% T E 

2 Min. 990 2340 525%, 960 2190 510% 

3 Min. 1020 2340 510 1040 2450 520 
REX HARDNESS 60 60 
MOONEY SCORCH 

At 250°F 27 MIN. 13'/y Min. 


PROCESS - ACCELERATE — PROTECT with NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 


AN 
N augatuck Gps Chemical 
in all 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
NAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Dominion Rubber Company Limited, Elmira, Ontario 
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Section of patenting department show- 
ing modern automatic heat controls. 


Toaave you money,/ 


@ The accuracy with which your wire specifications are 

met, avd held, quite naturally has an important bearing 
on the cost, speed and quality of your production. That’s 
why you can profit by National-Standard’s facilities and 

exceptional experience in producing special wire... 
either single or in fabricated braid and tape for tires and 
all other wire-in-rubber products. 





Here, all phases of wire processing ... drawing, clean- 

ing, heat treating, plating, finishing... are controlled to 

a degree and accuracy never exceeded, not often equalled. 

It’s a firmly rooted National-Standard policy that can save 
you time and money. 


Remember, too, another National-Standard policy that can 


work to your advantage—highly qualified engineering service in 
the development and application of special wire to solve special 








NATIONAL- problems. As always, it’s yours for the asking. 
STANDARD jf 
mic RUMEINA TE Teh. te ton; IN. GF. sce scceccnsd Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
NATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich...........cc0eees Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STANDARD co. WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. Ji... ...00. Lithographing and Special Machinery 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. . Worcester, Mass........ccceceees Round Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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Superior dispersion characteristics of Pliolite 
S-6B, compared with three competitive resins. All 
samples were processed under identical techniques 
so established as to give “marginal mixing condi- 
tions.” Such conditions approximate the absolute 


Pliolite S-6B 


Competitor A 
MEO > pigs ow : 


OU VE probably heard about the interesting 
thi delivered by Goodyear’s rubber chem- 
ists before the April meeting of the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry of the American Chemical 
Society. concerning “easy processing” reinforcing 
resins. Well, here’s the resin that resulted from 
their study —Pliolite $-6B—a truly easy process- 
ing resin. Pliolite $-6B has been thoroughly 
tested in laboratory and trial plant runs—already 





has been “use-proved” in full scale production by 
independent sole manufacturers. 


Just look at the actual test samples pictured above. 
Note the poor dispersion indicated by rough irreg- 
ular sheets and presence of undispersed resin 
particles in samples “A”, “B” and “C.” Then 
compare with the Pliolite $-6B sample showing 
smooth texture and readily apparent, complete 


GOODFYEAR 


June, 1950 


A reinforcing resin 
that’s truly easy C » 
to process — 


minimum required in production equipment for ac- 
ceptable dispersion of any reinforcing resin. See for 
yourself, the exceptional dispersion characteristics of 
Pliolite S-6B as evidenced by the smooth-textured 
sheet and the minimum of undispersed resin particles. 


Competitor B Competitor C 


eee 








dispersion and compatibility —definite proof that 
Pliolite S-6B leads in easy processibility. 


In addition to easier processing, Pliolite $-6B 
will give you lighter color, high hardness and 
greater flex-life than most competitive resins in 
shoe sole stocks. What’s more you can replace the 
present resin in your formulations, part for part. 
with Pliolite $-6B with perfect confidence and 
eratifying results. There’s no need for lengthy 
evaluations of this new resin. 


Ask us today for full details and samples of Plio- 
lite S-6B the new, easier processing reinforcing 
resin for your shoe soles. wire insulation, flooring 
or molded items. 


Write to: GOODYEAR, CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AKRON 16, OHIO 






Pliolite—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akion, Ohio 
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OIL - HYDRAULIC 


LEAD ENCASING PRESS 





















COMPANY INCORPORATED 





131 WATER STREET, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 
Designers and Builders of all Types of Lead Encasing Machinery 
, Since 1858 


BERTSON 





IT'S New. °° 





SELF-CONTAINED 





HIGHLY EFFICIENT 











SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN 


Compactness is the key-note in the design 
of this new press . . . for it is indeed a 
“packaged” unft, incorporating in a single 
construction the pump, drive, valves, speed 
control devices, oil reservorr, etc. This not 
only results in saving floor space but keeps 
major pressure lines short and direct. 


Robertson’s standard of rugged construc- 
tion has been maintained throughout to 
assure maximum serviceability. The use of 
oil for the hydraulic fluid provides perfect 
lubrication and longer life of working parts. 


A wide margin of safety is provided in 
the pump which is designed for 7000 p.s.i. 
although only 6000 p.s.i. pressure is nor- 
mally used. 


For a press with maximum efficiency and 

dependability and minimum maintenance 
. investigate the new Robertson “Pack- 

aged” Oil-Hydraulic Lead Encasing Press. 


All phases of operation of the press are 
from a single, compact control console 
which may be located at the most con- 
venient point near the press. The control 
may be either push-button for automatic 
cycling, or lever operated manual con- 
trol. Any press operation can be stopped 
instantly. 








Lead Sheath 
Stripping Machine 
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Control is the answer to PELLETEX 
SRF carbon black superiority. 
Throughout every step of produc- 
tion, PELLETEX quality is checked, 
regulated and maintained. In the 
laboratory, PELLETEX is evaluated 
in modern testing apparatus for 
conformity to top quality specifi- 
cations. That’s why rubber manu- 
facturers rely on PELLETEX for 
dependable uniformity and out- 
standing performance in all rubber 
compounds. 


When it’s GiaaWaiS9) you KNOW... 








GENERAL ATLAS 
Carbon Co. 77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron * Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago * Raw Materials Company, Boston 








H. N. Richards Company, Trenton * The B. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco * Delacour- Gorrie Limited, Toronto 


“DUTCH BOY” 


_ STABILIZER 


for 


VINYL RESINS 


(Vinyl C [ 
V Yy hloride Polymers and Copolymers) 
Specifically i m 
ally designed t i 

: ally g 0 give yo yiny i 

— fear give your vinyl i 
protection against heat and light aging si saaimadiniiaiat 
O v1) es le 

ur technical staff will be glad to hel 

& 1elp solve your special 


»roblems ite us 
I as. Write us for complete information 


nee ADVANTAGES 
- amearae reactive lead content 
@ Tailored for specific needs 


This chart describes some of our p 


TRADE NAME 
$< 


“Dutch Boy” 
Tribase 





“Dutch Boy” 
Tribase E 


“Dutch Boy” 
DS-207 


“Dutch Boy” 
Plumb-O-Sil A 


“Dutch Boy” 
Plumb-O-Sil B 


“Dutch Boy” 
Plumb-O-Sil B 
Electrical Grade 


“Dutch Boy” 
Dythal 


“Dutch Boy” 
Dyphos 


“Dutch Boy” 
Normasal 


CHEMICAL 
COMPOSITION 


Tri-basic Lead Sulphate 


Basic Lead Silicate 
Sulphate Complex 


Di-basic Lead Stearate 


Co-precipitate of Lead 
Orthosilicate and 
Silica Gel 


Co-precipitate of Lead 
Orthosilicate and 
Silica Gel 


Co-precipitate of Lead 
Orthosilicate and 
Silica Gel 


Di-basic Lead 
Phthalate 


Di-basic Lead 
Phosphite 


Normal Lead 
Salicylate 


\ id l ¢ . 
Cc my t 
ely co da ew vs i un ] mn 5 
w il | V ith ot he r compo ( ing I gredic nt 


@ Economical 
e Lniform quality 


roducts and their uses 


RECOMMENDED 
FOR USE IN 


Electrical compounds 


Insulated wire 


Sheeting, extrusion and 
molded compounds, i.e. 
insulated wire and 

vinyl phonograph records 


Sheeting and 
upholstery stocks 


Translucent film and 
sheeting, belting 


Insulated wire 


Electrical stocks and 
opaque films 


All opaque stocks 
inciuding Plastisols and 
Organosols 


Vinyl flooring compounds. 
Rubber stocks aS 
non-scorch activator 


Generally used in combination with 
DS-207. Works best with organic ester 
type plasticizers. 


Lowest volume cost stabilizer especially 
recommended for electrical compounds. 


Generally used with Plumb-O-Sil B and 
Tribase. Good for electricals. Adds 
lubricity and stabilization. Excellent 
alone as stabilizer and lubricant for 
rigid vinyl maldings. 


Easy processing. Gives a high degree of 
translucence. 


For translucent compounds and bright 
colors, minimizes spewing. 


Low volume cost, excellent electrical 
characteristics. 


General purpose stabilizer for heat 
and light. 


Excellent for heat and light with organic 
ester and polymeric type plasticizers; 
anti-oxidant stabilizer; useful with 
chlorinated paraffin extenders. 

Generally used with DS-207. 


Useful in small amounts with phosphate 
type plasticizer. Antioxidant stabilizer. 


4" Dudth Boy” CHEMICALS 


NATION: 2 
AL LEAD COMPANY, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 
NEW YORK » AKRON + CHICAGO « BOSTON 


ry 


AL 


Dixie 20 is a black with extensive applications 
in the rubber industry. Its world-wide approval 
by rubber technicians is fully warranted. Every 
skill was used to create in Dixie 20 the chemical 
purity, dependable uniformity, and the consist- 
ent rubber qualities expected of an SRF type. 
You cannot go wrong with Dixie 20. It is easier 
to stay in the lead when you have standardized 
on UNITED BLACKS. 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC.(¢ ¢ ¢ 4 
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THE RIGHT ANSWER! 
FOR YOUR PRODUCT 
AND YOUR PROCESS 


Diamonp ALKALI offers the rubber manufacturer a wide range of grades and 
types of Precipitated Calcium Carbonates, specifically designed to meet 
varying product requirements and processing methods. All are chemically 
precipitated under accurately controlled conditions to produce the desired 
particle size and chemical composition of each brand. 
” + . 
ULTRA FINE CALCIUM CARBONATES FOR PRECIPITATED CALCIUM CARBONATES 

MAXIMUM REINFORCING EFFECT FOR SPECIAL PROCESSES 


REIT Rea RE 


Super Multifex* °* Multifex* ° Multifex MM* 
Multifex MM* (Special) 

These ultra-fine precipitated calcium carbonates 

are recommended for light or dark colored, soft. 


flexible rubber compounds where maximum tear 


resistance and tensile strength are desired. 


Kalite* * Millical* * Suspenso* * Non-Fer-Al* 
Diamonp ALKALI’s Technical Service Staff is 
available to assist you in the selection of the 
DiaMonp Precipitated Calcium Carbonate best 
suited to your products and processes, and in 
their application to your compounding. Just 
call your nearest DIAMOND Sales Office. aa 


Write for our bulletin ‘Precipitated Calcium Carbonates for Rubber Compounds.” 


DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, Houston. 


DIAMOND DISTRIBUTORS: C. L. Duncan Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles; Van Waters and 
Rogers, Inc., Seattle and Portland, U.S.A.; Harrisons and Crosfield, Dominion of Canada. DIAMOND 





DIAMOND CALCIUM CARBONATES 





DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
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Reporting News and Machine Design Developments 
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IN BUSINESS TO 


REDUCE YOUR COSTS 














Maximum Efficiency Calls For 


Special Extruder Screws 


There is no such thing as a “standard” extruder screw where maximum efficiency 


is a 


Many factors enter into screw selection: the compound to be extruded, the cross 


section, tolerance and desired production rates. Long experience and close observa- 
tion of extruder performance throughout the rubber and plastics field provides 


NRM engineers with an accurate guide for designing screws for specific jobs. 


Production Quality Depends on Design of Screw 


Rate, umitormity and density of the extrusion; horsepower consumed and heat 
generated in the stock are all affected by screw design and system of temperature 
control. These factors do not always have the same relation to each other due to 


variations in compounds. Therefore, selection of best screw characteristics is 





not an exact science, but depends lar ely | a ; 
5°) | New Extrusion Production 


on experience gained from working with ' 

: | Calculator Available 
Now—NRM Engineers have developed a 
NRM ofters you the benefit of such|simple (see photo below) but accurate pro- 


many installations. 


experience! Perhaps your present com- é ‘g 
Sth. and strainer performance. With the calculator 


pounds are different than they were when lone can quickly determine output in Ibs., 


you bought your extruders. It can pay you jnone power for various screw speeds taking 
f into consideration the gravity of the stock. 





well co check the efficiency of your pres-| ” - a 
7 To get your calculator write NRM in Akron 


. “ IR’ > 5 
ent screws. Consult with NRM — one of Ohio (address below). Please use company 


our many varieties may reduce your costs! |letterhead and give title. 





“SS 3 
NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY Co. 


PLANTS at Akron and Columbiana, Ohio and Clifton, N. J. 

AGENTS East: National Rubber Machinery Co., Clifton, N. J. 

West: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Calif. 

EXPORT Rubber Machinery: GILLESPIE & COMPANY 
96 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


lemanded. That’s why NRM sells so many screws for other makes of tubers. | 


}duction calculator based on NRM extruder | 






|'WELDSTITCH TUBE SPLICER 
|For Industrial Tire Inner Tubes 
|Industrial tire tubes are mostly still hand 
spliced because this operation has always 
presented a difficult problem. Now you can 
get a special NRM Weldstitch splicer for 
small diameter tubes. The NRM splicer does 
the job efficiently and economically. Rejects 
are reduced to a minimum. 




















The Tube Splicer (shown above) derives its 
|name, ‘Weldstitch”’ from the appearance of 
|the butt-spliced joint. Special serrated jaws 
| knit the tube ends together—making an im- 
pression similar to stitches. The Weldstitch 
process is licensed. A larger machine is avail- 
able for passenger and truck tubes up to 21” 
| flat width. Write for detailed information. 


POLYETHYLENE SHEETING? YOU CAN 
EXTRUDE IT YOURSELF AND SAVE 


Tire manufacturers are using more and more 
polyethylene film in place of other materials 
|for protecting tacky surfaces such as camel- 
back. It is also used to protect white sidewalls 
of tires and for many other purposes. 
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Elevation shows NRM 412” All-Electric Extruder 
with T-type polyethylene die, cooling tank, nip 
rolls and take-up. 

Where sizeable quantities are used, big savings 
can be made by purchasing polyethylene pellets 
and extruding the film. NRM provides complete 
polyethylene extrusion units including cooling 
tanks, wind-ups and embossing attachments. 





Gereral Offices & Engineering Laboratories 


Akron 8, Ohio 
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here’s buffalo magic 






fo make your 
COLD-RUBBER 


TOUGHER 


RECLAIM 


® PLASTICIZE WITH RUBBER ITSELF 
® OPERATE AT FULL LOADINGS 
® SACRIFICE NO POWER 


Don't rob your cold-rubber tires of part of their quality by plasticizing with oils 
which contain absolutely NO rubber hydrocarbon value! Take a tip from the Buffalo 
and plasticize with rubber itself! Plasticize with BUFFALO R-575, the high quality 
black tire-tread reclaim that adds to, rather than detracts from the toughness and abra- 
sive resistance of your product. 

In addition you'll get fuller Banbury loadings, faster mixing, cooler tubing and, 
once again, be able to operate with normal use of power. R-575 is a reclaim of low 
Mooney plasticity and low specific gravity and once you experience the magic touch 
it can bring to your GR-S compounds, you'll never be without it. Let us tell you 
more about this new solution to a pressing problem. Drop us a line today for full 
details and samples. 


»sRUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, inc. G3 


P.O. BOX 365 ° BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 


68 years serving the industry solely as reclaimers 


TRENTON, N. J. H. M. ROYAL, INC. 689 PENNINGTON AVE. 
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THE 


FLAME 


AND THE 


FLASK 


SYMBOL OF QUALITY 


Trademark of 


THE C. P. HALL COMPANY 

















HE FLAME AND THE FLASK 

—symbol of the C. P. Hall Co. 
—a trademark that means precision 
quality in compounding materials 
for the rubber industry. You can 
count on our 31 years of experience 
and skill to meet the exacting stand- 
ards of modern production. Contact 
any of our technically trained repre- 
sentatives for information about 


products that perform. 











Ne C.PHall G 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 




















AKRON, OHIO e LOS ANGELES, CALIF. © CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Yes, you will profit, as have many others, if you 
write to EEMCO for their proposition on Rubber 
and Plastics Processing Machinery. Engineered 
right, built right and of best obtainable materials 
you are assured of longer life and better production 
when you select EEMCO. If your present or future 
needs include any of the machines listed below, 
write EEMCO for a quotation. You will like their 
attractive prices and quicker deliveries. Standard 


and custom made, of course. 
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RUBBER AND PLASTIC 
MACHINERY DIVISION 
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With LUDOX 


COLLOIDAL SILICA “ 


Here’s new versatility for makers of rubber products 


Whether you produce adhesives, 
thread, dipped or coated goods, 
foam products or saturants, 
chances are Du Pont ‘‘Ludox’” 
colloidal silica can improve them 
... and lead you to new markets 
and new customers. Read just how 
““Ludox”’ does this: 


Stronger adhesives 
When modified by ‘‘Ludox’’ col- 
loidal silica, natural and synthetic 
latices strongly adhere to many 
surfaces on which poor latex bonds 
are usually obtained. For example, 
‘“Ludox’” strengthens—up to three 
times—neoprene adhesion to metal. 


Improves dipped films, 
coatings and adhesives 


Du Pont ‘‘Ludox”’ increases the 


RES. u. 5. PAT. OFF. 








Colloidal Silica 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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1. BROADEN YOUR 


MARKETS 
for latex products 


2. UNCOVER NEW 
MARKETS 
for latex products 


% 





“hy 


abrasion-resistance of neoprene 
latex films, coatings and adhesives. 
It also markedly reduces water 
swelling—with accompanying two- 
and three-fold increases in modu- 
lus. 


Less tackiness 


““Ludox”? minimizes dry tack of 
films and coatings when incorpo- 
rated in latex or when applied as 
an aftercoat. In both cases, good 
surface appearance is maintained. 





“LUDOX" is a 30% colloidal solution of al- 
most pure amorphous silica particles. Elec- 
tron photomicrograph shows fineness and 
uniformity of the “Ludox” particles—mag- 
nification, 25,000X. 


“‘Ludox”’ for foam 


In neoprene foam, approximately a 

P vi sill MAIL COUPON — The unique properties 
20°, less sponge solids are require of Du Pont ‘“‘Ludox’’ colloidal silica 
to obtain a given modulus—with 
no adverse effect on flex life, bend 
flex or compression set. Points the 
way tosavings in foam production. 


will suggest possible cost reductions, qual- 
ity up-grading and new applications to 
you. More specific information about 
**Ludox’’ in your operations wi!l be sent 
upon request. 

















ne sae ! 
| 

| E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) | 
| Grasselli Chemicals Dept. I.R.W.-6, Wilmington 98, Delaware | 
Please send me technical information on ‘‘Ludox”’ colloidal silica. 
| | 
| Name Title | 
| Company 
Address | 
| City State 
| Interested in *‘Ludox”’ in 
q (Type of product or products | 
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MILLS ...REFINERS... CRACKERS... CALENDERS...WASHERS 


for processing 
PLASTICS...TILE 
PAINT 
LINOLEUM and other 
NON-METALLIC MATERIALS 


Whatever your processing require- 
ments, our almost 50 years of roll 
making experience can help you 
achieve maximum satisfaction. 


We’d like to prove it. 





PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


PLANTS AT 
PITTSBURGH + VANDERGRIFT > NEW CASTLE 
YOUNGSTOWN °« CANTON 
Subsidiaries: 
Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
Lobdell United Company, Wilmington, Delaware : 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Company, Inc. REG 7M 
Aurora, Indiana rae 
Affiliates: 
Davy and United Engineering Company, Ltd., 
Sheffield, England 
Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
S. E. C. 1. M., Paris, France 
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Improved Barco Rotary Swivel Joints 


FREE ENTERPRISE—THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


FOR MINIM 


UM FRICTION 





FRICTION-FREE PERFORMANCE WITH LOWER 
TURNING TORQUE. This compact, lightweight, 


low cost joint is especially efficient at high and 
low temperatures and pressures. It handles alter- 
nating steam and cold water without leakage. 
It is much more compact for the same capacity 
and has performed successfully on continuous 
rotation applications up to 30 RPM. This new, 
low torque joint will greatly reduce power costs 
and worker fatigue. It is practically mainte- 
nance free. 





: 


WIDE TEMPERATURE AND PRESSURE RANGES. 


The new Barco Rotary Swivel Joints withstand 
these extreme ranges with complete safety, no 
chance of bursting. Angular motion compen- 
sates for misalignment and there is no restricted 
internal diameter as in flexible hose. 


Install these remarkable joints now. Our engi- 
neers will gladly discuss your problems. Sizes 


34"" 14” 


Add 
2 9 74 


, 1”. When ordering, give com- 
plete information about pressures, temperatures, 
fluids or gases, and any other special conditions. 








FLEXIBLE JOINTS *222:2: 
...but a combination of 

v a swivel and ball joint 

yy with rotary motion and 


responsive movement 
through every angle. 





“MOVE IN 


1810G Winnemac Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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EVERY DIRECTION” 





In Canada: THE HOLDEN CO., LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Indonex Flasticizers 


REX HARDNESS 
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NEOPRENE GRM are outstanding as... 


80 VOL. THERMAX 


bg 
eo 


80 


3 
2 


t+INDONEX 


nn 
o 





) 10 15 20 


5 
DAYS AT 32°F. 


OF] ee), D 4 Send for Circular 13-38 


UNCURED 
NEOPRENE GRM 
80 VOL. THERMAX 











5 Te) 15 20 y4) 


DAYS AT ROOM TEMP. 


INDOIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


910 South Michigan Avenue « Chicago 80, Illinois 
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Wu a combination of advantages found in no other red 


cat RE or yellow pigments—the direct result of Glidden leadership 
ING in research—Glidden Cadmolith* Colors are now adding 
ewon-seTtt new sales appeal and lasting beauty to an amazing variety 
= won-BLEEDIN® of products... All shades available for prompt shipment! 


Seud for Folder giving complete details, with color chips. 
Write The Chemical & Pigment Company, division of The Glidden 
Company, Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





THE CHEMICAL & PIGMENT COMPANY 
Division of 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 





Baltimore, Md. Py Collinsville, Il. + Oakland, California 
SUNOLITH* ASTROLITH* ZOPAQUE* CADMOLITH* 
Lithopone Lithopone Titanium Dioxide Cadmium Red and Yellow Lithopone 
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A nnouncing 


A NEW Vinyl Plasticizer 


— FOR WIRE COATERS® 
— Fon FILM PRODUCERS’ 





ORFLEX 100 








An improved Octyl Phthalate type of plasticizer characterized by high 
efficiency, low volatility and migration, good electrical properties, and of 
outstanding resistance to heat aging as demonstrated by high retention 
of elongation and light transmission. Tests recently completed by an 


independent laboratory show the following results. 


SRT ESE ~ey eats SLES EROS SBOE TIDE 


Fifty parts of MORFLEX 100 were compounded with one These characteristics 
hundred parts Vinyl Chloride (Geon 101), one part Lead make MORFLEX 100 
Stearate and two parts stabilizer. The film produced was iigtly ineeiiing in 


aged for seven days @ 100° C. in an oven wherein large 


quantities of air were moved across the surfaces of the combination with vinyls 


samples. After aging, tests imdicated the following: for practically all usages 
Tensile, Retention 97 including coatings, un- 
Elongation, Retention °c 88 supported film, tile, hose, 
ay ; aw \ 
Light Transmission, Ret. ° 94 linoleum; wire, cable and 

yarn coating and wher- 

Test results on leading competitive products in the same price range ever good flex and per- 

were so inferior as to make those on the MORFLEX 100 outstand- ‘ 

ing. manency are desired. 














NOW AVAILABLE IN TANK CARS AND DRUMS FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


MORTON-WITHERS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


2110 HIGH POINT ROAD GREENSBORO, N. C. 





Exclusive Sales Representatives 


BURGESS PIGMENT COMPANY VAN HORN, METZ & CO., INC. 
64 Hamilton Street 508 Noble Street 
Paterson 1, New Jersey Philadelphia 23, Pennsylvania 
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These Units Can All Be 
P\ATCHED IN CAPACITY FOR FREE-FLOWING PRODUCTION 


3 ¢ 
- > aee 





Farrel-Birmingham processing units—such as Banbury mixers, 
mills, calenders and extruders — are built in a wide range of 
sizes. This enables us to engineer a complete production layout 
in which all machines work full time, at capacity. 

In such a layout, production flows evenly without costly 
interruptions caused by the “starving” or “choking” of suc- 
ceeding machines. Furthermore, manual aid and supervision 
are reduced to a minimum. In some cases an individual unit 
will require no operator at all. 

Before you purchase new processing equipment, why not 
look into the advantages of matched production units? One of 
our engineers will be glad to discuss with you the possibility 
of improving your production efficiency and cutting your 
handling costs through planned processing flow. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. ° ANSONIA, CONN. 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston 


FB-567 
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PARADENE 
NEVOLL 
R-16 


PARADENE 
NEVOLL * R-GRADES 
X-] RESINOUS OILS — 


PARADENE 
R-16. 


Why not call on Neville’s PARADENE 
years of research and NEVOLL 






NEVOLL 


R-6 © R-I7 © R-29 experience for help on 


your rubber production 
problems? 


AOE PARADENE 
PARADENE SE R-17 © R-19 © R-29 


R-12 * R-16 © R-16° 


R-12 © R-16 


LX-685 except Nevell and X-1 Resinous Oil 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 


R40 
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PROTOX-167 





Gives You All These Advant 


( compared with Zinc Oxides not of the Protox type) 


Lower Dry Bulking 


Minimum Dusting 


Organophilic Surface of Particles 


Scorch Inhibition 


Plasticizing Effect 


Higher Reinforcement 


v¥ 


ZINC O KIDE 
Faster mixing 


age S 


More uniform mixing 


Less storage Space 
Larger batches 


More output 


Cleaner handling 


Quicker incorporation 


More produc 


Better dispersion 
Less power consumption 


tion 


Faster, smoother tubing and calendering 


Reduces die swell 
Cuts calender shrinkage 


Gives cooler 


running stocks 


Improved tensiles 
Better tear resistance 
Higher modulus 
| Greater resilience 


Minimum Progressive Cure Even L P 
onger servi 


With Persistent Accelerators 


; Seuttad 1848 
60 Front Street, New York 7, N. Y 
, N.Y. 


ce life 
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We have been 
making all types 


of extruders for 
the rubber industry 


SINCE 1879 


*x 


Your enquiries will receive 
the benefit of over 65 years 
experience in the design 


An 8-inch Shaw Extruder and manufacture of sound 
for Tyre Tread Production machines 








WE CAN EQUIP 
COMPLETE TYRE 
PLANTS AND GEN- 
ERAL RUBBER PROC- 
ESSING FACTORIES 
WITH MACHINERY 
PRODUCED ON 
MODERN PLANT BY 
SKILLED WORKMEN 
AND TECHNICIANS. 





FRANCIS SHAW & CO. LTD. MANCHESTER I] ENGLAND 


tInDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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Mr. Viny! 
Grows Up... 


with help from 
S/V SOVALOID C 


From a scrawny infant weighing in at a mere 
million pounds to a rugged, 250-million- 
pound giant . . . that’s the story of young 
Vinyl’s phenomenal growth in just ten years! 
And this great new industry is still growing 
... thanks to an important assist from Socony- 
Vacuum’s highly efficient, low-cost plasticizer 


—S/V Sovaloid C! 


S/V Sovaloid C costs but a fraction of the 
price of conventional ester-type plasticizers, 
yet gives you many special processing advan- 
tages. It adds greater tensile strength to youn 
products . . . imparts excellent flexibility at 
normal temperatures . . . provides unusual 
oil-resistant qualities. It is completely com- 
patible with all vinyl] compounds, and will 
not migrate from finished products. 


Here’s another advantage . . . in many cases, 
S/V Sovaloid C can be used as an extender 
of more costly plasticizers — again reducing 
your processing costs and increasing your 
sales possibilities. Get all the facts about 
S/V Sovaloid C from your Socony-Vacuum 
Representative. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OTL COMPANY, INC. 
and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Socony-Vacuum 
Process 
Products 





This Figure Prepared with Vinslite Brand Plastics. 
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MOTOR OPERATED — NO HYDRAULIC 
800,000 POUNDS TOTAL PRESSURE 


TWO PAIR 24x24 DRILLED PLATENS 
INDIVIDUALLY ADJUSTABLE 


700 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH PLATEN 
PRESSURE 





SIMPLE SPEEDY ADJUSTMENTS OF LOWER 
PLATENS 


ADJUSTMENTS FOR MOLD LOADINGS ZERO 
TO 200 TONS EACH MOLD POSITION 


TWO 24 x 24 MOLDS MAY BE USED IN SAME 
OR DIFFERENT THICKNESSES OR ONE 24 x 48 
MOLD—1” MINIMUM, 6” MAXIMUM 





MANUFACTURING AGENTS, GREAT BRITAIN—Francis Shaw & Co. Ltd., Manchester, England 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND—Vickers-Ruwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, Australia 


THE M‘NEIL MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 


96 East Crosier St. Akron 11, Ohio 


RUBBER WORKING MACHINERY @ INDIVIDUAL CURING EQUIPMENT FOR TIRES, TUBES and MECHANICAL GOODS 
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everybody talks 


these Pure Light Red Iron Oxides by Williams assure it! 


They represent the ultimate in red iron oxide colors for the rubber 
industry. 


Williams iron oxides come to you with all the benefits of our 72 years 
in the pigment business . . . and as a result of our experience in 
producing pure red iron oxides to specifications of the leading rubber 
companies. 


Each is manufactured to rigid specifications for copper and manga- 
nese content, pH value, soluble salts, fineness, color, tint and strength 
by controlled processes and with special equipment. The result is 
absolute uniformity of product. 








If you haven’t already done so, try these finest of all iron oxide colors. 
Your own tests will show there is no equal for Williams experience. 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 
eo} Your ele} Re) Ma fe):) 83,1) 


Whatever your color problem, bring it to Williams. 
Our 72-year experience can often save you time, 
money, and headaches in proper color formulation. 


Address Dept. 9, C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 





ee 
iron Oxides « Chromium Oxides 
Extender Pigments Easton, Pa. ¢ East St. Louis, Ill. « Emeryville, Cal. 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 
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between rubber and fabric 








sgh KOPPERS 
RESORCINOL 





IRES, belting and other products which include lamina- 

tions of rubber and fabric or cords are serviceable only as 
long as the parts hold together. To obtain best adhesion of 
rubber to fabric or cords, it is common practice to pre-treat 
the fabric in a mixture of rubber latex and some adhesive 
material. For this purpose adhesives prepared with Koppers 
Resorcinol are proving highly successful. 


Recent tests have shown that Koppers Resorcinol Adhesives 
used in the pre-dip treatment produce a much stronger bond 
than casein. This is true with cotton, rayon and nylon fabrics 
but the most marked improvement is shown on the rayon and 
nylon. 

You can prove this for yourself in your own laboratories. 


Write for a sample of Koppers Resorcinol and a copy of our 
Technical Bulletin. 


MORE STRENGTH HERE. Pre-treatment of the 
tire fabric with Resorcinol Adhesives in the 
latex mixture assures a stranger bond between 
the fabric and the tread. 








KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 








Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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R.D. WOOD 


eoe FOR VULCANIZING RUBBER BELTING 


What makes this WOOD 
Press a Good Press? 





PART OF THE STORY...is the R. D. Wood 


press platen, a piece of precision manufacturing. 


Practically any degree of parallelism required 
is maintained within the size ranges of 7’ x 34’ 
or 8’ x 24’. Uniform heat distribution over top 
and bottom surfaces is achieved by precise 
drilling on special machines, carefully designed 
steam circulation channels. Finishes range from 
smooth tool to high polish, worked on specially 
processed fire box steel plate. Write for the 


full story. 
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HIS 3180 ton multiple-cylinder, single-opening 

hydraulic belt press vulcanizes rubber belting— 
quickly and efficiently. Hydraulic stretcher and 
clamping units, providing a force of 60 tons, are 
mounted at the ends of the moving platen to hold 
tension on the belt during processing. Equalizing 
devices insure parallel movement of the platen dur- 
ing full press stroke. 


The 24 cylinders are arranged, with piping, into 12 
2-cylinder units, any one of which can be cut out at 
any time, and which are interchangeable and re- 
movable without any other dismantling. Platen size 
is 6314" x 30’ x 334". 


This press can be made in any size. Write for infor- 


mation. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND EVERY PURPOSE 
ACCUMULATQ . ‘ IFIERS 







Est. 1803 
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y RESINEX 


—The LOW-COST Aromatic Resin 
for Plasticizing and Extending GR-S, 
Natural, Reclaim and Vinyl Stocks... 











UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES AS AN EXTENDER IN 

VINYL RESINS... 

2. FASTER AND EASIER INCORPORATION ... 

3. BETTER PIGMENT DISPERSION AND SMOOTHER 
RUBBER STOCKS... 

4. IMPROVED RESISTANCE TO FLEX - CRACKING 
AND CUT-GROWTH IN RECLAIM AND RUBBER 
COMPOUNDS... 

5. HIGHER TENSILE WITH BETTER ELONGATION 
AND TEAR PROPERTIES ... 

6. SMOOTHER EXTRUSION ... 












Resinex is available in liquid or solid form in melting points 


ranging from 10°C. to 115°C. or flake form in 100°C. melt- 






ing point. 


a 








Kg phase 


ee S 
WRITE 
FOR RESINEX 


BULLETIN . , 
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UNIFORMITY 
Makes the ig Difference 
In INDUSTRIAL Fabrics 







% 


Greater Fabric Uniformity > 2 


The greater uniformity of Mt. 
Vernon fabrics means consis- 
tent quality in your finished 
products — smoother, more effi- 
cient fabrication. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


Mt. Vernon-Woodberry’s staff of textile 
engineers is available on request to help 
you with your problems in development 
or application of industrial fabrics. 


CHECKING COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION And 
Average Factor Of Quality On Evenness In Card 
Sliver With Belger Tester. One of a series of com- 
prehensive laboratory controls throughout produc- 
tion to assure uniformity in all Mt. Vernon- 
Woodberry products. 














TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 


S CNG G A. gers 





40 WORTH ST NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: Chicago « Atlanta « Baltimore « Boston « Los Angeles « Akron 
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IS AS MUCH A MATTER OF MEN AS OF MACHINES 


ee 


ucH of the ability of BRIDGWATER to BRIDGWATER, are as much a matter of men, as of 
produce economically tire molds of what- —__ machines. 
ever characteristics the industry requires is due Put the two together: special machines designed 
to the many special machines we have designed t© perform specific functions quickly and 
salt elie accurately, plus craftsmen skilled by years, 
enthusiastic by nature, and conscientious by 
But the mirror like finish, the sharp, precise abit, and you have the basic reason why we 
corners, the accurate template fit to all characters believe tire molds by BRIDGWATER are unsur- 
and ribs in the design, characteristic of molds by passed anywhere in the world. 


ie ' ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 
THE: REDGWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
3 } Crow, Oto 
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For a superior 
non-staining anti-oxidant— 





insist on 





Wing-5tay 5 offers the best balance 


of characteristics of any anti-oxidant 
available today. It is tops in non-staining, 
non-discoloring properties and is rock-bottom 
in price as well. 


Present uses include extensive application 

in white sidewall tires and foamed rubber 
products of all kinds, as well as in latex 
coatings, dipped goods and other light-colored 
items where its properties are especially 
welcome. GR-S users can get Wing-Stay $ 
already incorporated in GR-S 26 through the 
Office of Rubber Reserve. Compounders of 
natural rubber or latex can secure Wing-Stay S$ 
in any quantity by writing: 











GOODYEAR, CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AKRON 16, OHIO 


In an enamel staining test conducted at 158° F for 7 days, 
Wing-Stay S showed non-staining characteristics comparable 





with any available anti-oxidant and at much lower cost. 


GOODFYEAR 


Wing-Stay—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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|| SINTERING MACHINES | 
HIGH GRADE RETURNS 


- Hard Sinter Circuit | 









SRS 2 











| PREHEATER 


ZnO +C 





ucts & | BaGHOusE | 


A schematic 
diagram of the 

St. Joe electrothermic 
process for the 
manufacture of lead- 
free zine oxides. 


> <== 


| _ZINC OXIDE FURNACES A ; 






| OXIDE PACKING 


TO STORAGE 
OR 
CARS 


TO STORAGE 
oR 
CARS 















The direct-from-ore, or American Process, is more economical than the two-step, 

or French Process. By the latter, metallic zine is produced first and, by a second 

step, is converted into zinc oxide. The American Process, in addition to being less expensive, 

also produces types of zinc oxides that impart superior properties to many products in 

which they are used. The electrothermic method, a modification of the American Process, is unique 
in that zinc oxides produced by this method combine most of the desirable properties 

of conventional American and French Process types. The same ores, equipment and 
procedure, used in the smelter for the production of high-grade zinc metal of 99.98° purity 
and commanding a premium market price, also are used in the production of the 

St. Joe electrothermic grades of zinc oxide. This accounts for the pigments’ exceptional 

high quality and for the preference accorded them by many of the country’s leading consumers. 


250 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 17 « Eldorado 5-3200 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY icnece ree ivan 
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RUBBI 
produ 
luster, 
make: 
moldit 
frictio 
in the 
when 

article 


releas 


full, hi 


tory s 





FOR ALL TYPES OF 


NATURAL, SYNTHETIC & RECLAIM 
RUBBER 


RUBBEROL in compounding results in better processing, increased 
production and improved appearance. Finished goods have a shiny 
luster, which are free from fluorescent discoloration. RUBBEROL 
makes a smooth flowing stock for mixing, calandering, extruding and 


molding. This is due to its lubricating action, which decreases internal 





friction and lowers processing temperatures, either on the Mill or 
in the Banbury. More satisfactory molding is particularly noticeable 
when RUBBEROL is used in soft, tacky stocks. In many compounds, 


articles break clean from molds without the use of a special mold 





release agent. RUBBEROL—a semi-solid material—is available in 





full, half and quarter drum containers. Technical data and a labora- 


tory sample will be furnished on request. 





Atso Mfrs. of 


RUBBEROL SYINTHIOML _ <xtrudC fu 











GENSEKE BROTHERS 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 


t 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, USA 




















Triple Capacity For 


BANBURY REBUILDING 


A few weeks past a fire interrupted production at our main 
Akron plant. We let the firemen handle that, and switched all 
work over to our Alliance, Ohio, production facilities in the 
fine modern plant of The Alliance Machine Company. 


Rolling full speed ahead, we are rebuilding all sizes of 
Banbury bodies faster than ever. And, as always, each rebuilt 
Banbury body carries our guarantee of correct contours, 
exclusive hard-surfacing, dust-proof rings, and pin-point pre- 
cision workmanship. 


The addition of the Alliance Machine Company equipment to 
our other facilities more than triples our capacity. That means 
your rebuilt Banbury will be back again on your line, in tip top 
condition, ever so much sooner. 


Call, wire, or write us now. Time saved is money earned. Let us 
date you up for our “Pre-Plan” Banbury Rebuilding & 
Repairing Service, perfected through 16 years’ specialized 
experience. 








Ready For \ 
Interchange aA. ie 



































Completely rebuilt j ; 
ahd bodies, Spray J | 
or jacketed, now 











ready for quick 
interchange for 
worn bodies, 














Main Offices — 


FREE To Banbury Owners 


To demonstrate the 
material we use in ha 
mixing chamber, 


EXC 
a URY AG 3 SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 


TE WELDING SERVICE 


M . 
e€tropolitan Bldg., AKRON re) TTe) 
AT ALLIANCE & AKRON Phone JE-7970 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


























DO YOU KNOW? 
Y Using BEMIS 


dl TUBING 





REDUCE labor and material costs, because you: 
ELIMINATE handling heavy bales of burlap. 
ELIMINATE time required to open bales and remove 
bale coverings. 

ELIMINATE time required to cut burlap into sheets. 
ELIMINATE using more burlap than necessary. 
ELIMINATE all hand sewing. 

IMPROVE the appearance of your rolls. 


R CUSTOMERS wc... 


packages that are easy to handle, because there’s 
handy ear on each end. 

SAVE TIME as TITE-FIT TUBING is easily and 
quickly removed. Just untwist wire tie at one end and 
slip tubing off. 

ELIMINATE chance of cutting into contents and dam- 
aging goods, as no cutting of sewing thread or goods 
is necessary. 


Tite - fit 


Tite - fit 


' 





This versatile tubing fits almost any shape and a wide 
range of package sizes. One roll may cover many 
different diameters and lengths neatly, without waste 
because TITE-FIT TUBING has stretch in both directions. 








5 QUICK STEPS 


That's all... 
with Tite-Fit Tubing 


when you package \ 


Pull tube well down over object, 
leaving Gn overage to cover bottom. 


1. 


Turn package on side and fasten 
« tube at bottom with a wire tie. 


Turn package upright and use both 
« hands to take up slack. 


Fasten top with a wire tie close to 
object to assure tight fit. 


4. 


Cut off the Tite-Fit Tubing about 3 
« inches above the wire tie. 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Brooklyn 32, New York 
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MAIL COUPON NOW 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
5134 Second Ave., 


D Send descriptive folder on TITE-FIT TUBING 
D Send sample. Our packages are approximately 


Name _ 
Firm __ 
Street___ 


o), — 


Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 


_inches in circumference. (Please specify 


_Zone_____ State 
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Wala hit 




















e FINE particle size white pigment. 
Brightness 90-92. GOOD reinforcing. 
Excellent processing. 

»» SAMPLES SENT PROMPTLY ON REQUEST. «« 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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DUST COLLECTOR 


A 4 SECTION BIN 


| STORAGE HOPPER 
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AIR CONVEYOR 
“BELTS ELEVATOR SYSTEMS WHERE ADVISABLE” 


TRANSFER PUMP 


TRACK HOPPER) |~ 


ACTIVATOR PUMP 





BULK HANDLING 


Of prime importance in today's Rubber and Plastics 
fabrication plants is the handling of bulk materials 
from siding to mixers. High handling costs, bad work- 
ing conditions, injury to materials may be avoided if 
a properly laid out and engineered bulk handling sys- 
tem is provided. 




















Giffels and Vallet, Inc., because of its experience in 
designing these systems for many of the country’s 
leading fabricators of rubber and plastics, can render 
invaluable assistance for engineering projects of any 
size. 


Layouts, cost estimates, procurement, detail installa- 
tion drawings, and supervision of installations—these 
unique services are available for new programs or 
for the modification of existing facilities. 


GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 
1000 MARQUETTE BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


June, 1950 
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LOCKING RING DOOR 
DOME Type 





These designs illustrate the many meth- 






















ods employed for opening and closing 
doors. Several arragements are applicable to 
automatic cycle operation. Vulcanizers can 


be made for either horizontal or vertical 





operation and equipped with hydraulic rams BREECH LOCK HINGED DOOR oO 


; ae E 
for compressing molds inside. Many vessels pavit TYP 


are equipped with power-operated circulation 
fans mounted inside, driven by externally- 
mounted motors. Vulcanizers have been built 
to withstand full vacuum or internal pres- 
sures up to 1000 pounds per square inch. We 


have designs and patterns available for almost 





any diameter up to 15 feet, and for any length 


We will be glad to work with you in applying 


any of these units to your particular problem. 


















ADAMSON UNITED Wea 
GOA MWMPAN Y 


AKRON 4, OHIO 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 




















BRANCH OFFICES: 

NEW YORK: 441 Lexington Avenue 

CHICAGO: 140 South Clark Street 

LOS ANGELES: 5140 Crenshaw Blvd. VERTICAL RAM TYPE VULCANIZER 
PARIS: 8 Avenue Percier, Paris 8’eme, France 


INDIA: Ajupura, Post Anand, Bombay Province 


Designed To Extrude 
RUBBER or PLASTICS 


is these days of rapidly changing developments 
owners of Royle extruding machines are in the ad- 
vantageous position of being able to adapt their ex- 
truders to either rubber or plastics production. If 
you are faced with the problem of extruding rubber 
and plastics the versatility of ROYLE extruders is 
of paramount importance to you. Whether you re- 
quire a light or heavy production extruder features 
have been incorporated to assure maximum results. 
The change-over is quickly and simply accomplished. 


Send for your copy of Bulletin No. 448. It deseribes 
these features and how they may be applied to older 
type extruders. 
ROYLE +2 Extruding Machine. 
Non-extended cylinder, plain tub- 
ing head. 





London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. PATERSO N 3 N EW JERSEY 
James Day ‘Machinery’ Ltd. J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. i 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 








DEAL WITH A SUPPLIER WHO KNOWS 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Electrical Equipment for 
Calenders - Extruders * Mills * Banburys * Conveyors ° Etc. 
| CONTROLS REDUCERS | 
| MOTORS MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS | 


All equipment — New or Used — Fully Guaranteed 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Experienced in Engineering Special Drives and Controls 


SERVICE — QUALITY — DEPENDABILITY 


Jue A-C SUPPLY Co. 


Plant and Office P. O. BOX 991 Telephone (Akron) 


Cuyahoga Falls, O. AKRON, OHIO WaAlbridge 1174 
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T. W. MORRIS 


TRIMMING 
MACHINES 
ARE 
INCOMPARABLE 


Trims inside and outside 


SIMULTANEOUSLY 








There is a MORRIS 
Trimming Machine for 


Every Trimming Job 


hie Mail Address 
a ie s 6301 WINTHROP AVE. 
— CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


(Cable: ““MORTRIM’’) 





AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Alco Oil & Chemical Corporation is now in a position 
to supply you with 


VULCARITES 


COMPOUNDING DISPERSIONS OF RUBBER CHEMICALS 


Vulcarites are supplied as individual dispersions of zinc oxide, sul- 
fur, antioxidants and accelerators. Composite dispersions of these 
chemicals are also available. 


Inquiries on special dispersions formulated to definite specifications 
are invited. 


* * * 


Samples and technical service available promptly on request. 


PRODUCTS J 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION. SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


WICA COMPANY INC. 
TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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How HUBER distributors serve the 


rubber industry the world over 


NORTH AMERICA 


UNITED STATES 





New England W. D. Egleston Co 

249 Sth St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
New Jersey 
Eastern Pa Royal, Inc 
nington Ave., Trenton 1, N. J 


Pacific Coast H M_ Royal. Inc 





4814 Loma Vista Ave., Los Angeles 11. Cal 


Chicago The Leward Company 
9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6 


CANADA Cc harles Tennant & Company es anada) Ltd 
96 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Gntario 
es Tennant & Company (c anada) Ltd 


440 Canada Cement Building, Montreal 2,P.Q 





Mr. Miguel S. Morales 
San Juan De Letran 72, Mexico, D. F . 


MEXICO 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Industria E Comercio Ltda 
Rio de Janeiro 

nica y Tecnica S. de R.L 


229, Buenos Aires 


nica Siror 


BRAZIL 








ARGENTINA 


d & Gordon-Firing 
arlos Gomez, No. 1492, Montevideo 





J. M. HUBER CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of | CHANNEL BLACKS 
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EUROPE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
J.M. Huber, Ltd. 
143 Cannon Street, London E. C. 4 
Etablissements G. Devineau 
26 Rue Lafayette, Paris 9 


FRANCE 


are Freres & Cc 
1 Quai Marecellis, Li ae “Cc arbon Blacks) 
Compagnie Anversoise 
de Produits Chimiques 
21 Kipdorp, Antwerp (Clays) 


BELGIUM 


GERMANY Lehmann & Voss 
Alsterufer 19, Hamburg 36 


HOLLAND Goudeket & C 
0.Z. Deocired val 151. Amsterdam C 


SWITZERLAND 

Sugro Ltd 

P.O. Box, Basle 2 
ITALY Umberto Demeglio 


94 Via Massena (412), Turin 


NORWAY Carl B. Prosch 
Kirkegaten 14-18, Oslo 

SWEDEN Henrik Genberg 

Gothenburg 

AUSTRIA Mitraco 
Maria-Hilfer Strasse, 101/1/19, 
Vienna VI/56 


FINLAND Max Aue 
Skillnadsg 5, Helsinki 
AFRICA 
SOUTH AFRIC A 
Carst & Walker Pty., Ltd. 
P.O. Box 1193, Durban 


Carst & Walker Pty., Ltd. 
P.O. Box 5500, Johannesburg 


342 Madison 
FURNACE BLACKS 





ASIA 
TURKEY Yosif Zara 
Galata Karakoy Yoni Han, Istanbul 
INDIA Amin Feroz & ‘Company 
81/8 Bentinck Street, Calcutta 
JAPAN American Trading Company. Ine 
96 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y 
American Trading nines ‘of Japan, Ltd. 
Kol 
American Trading Company of Japan, Ltd 
Tokyo 
BRITISH 
MALAYA & 
INDONESIA 


Internatio Rotterdam, Inc. 
52 Broadway, New York 
Sub Agent: 
N. V. Internationale, Credite-En-Hamdels, 
Vereeninging “Rotterdam,” 
Batavia (Jakarta) 
CHINA California Ink Export 
545 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


AUSTRALIA 


Whitney & Oettler 
P.O. Box 155, Savannah, Georgia 
gr — 

H. Pea 
€ Challis HOGS: Martin Place 
Sydney, Australia 
R. A. Christian 
Arnold House, 14 Qu 
Melbourne Cl, Australiz 








NEW ZEALAND 
Gollin & Co., Pty., Ltd. 
G.P.O. Box 913, Wellingt on, C. 1 


Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd. 
P.O. Box #199, Auckland 


Avenue. New York 17. New York 
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Comparison of Crescent and 
Delft Methods of Measuri 
A 8 
Tear Strength Po? Pe 
» 
= 4] 
g J. M. Buist 
2 
and H. Geldof 
en — , — G H 
lr THE meeting of the International Organization 
for Standardization (Committee [SO TC 45: i: i iia 
. ‘ ’ : : . 1948 & Bete. ig. 1. De ear Test Sample 
Rubber) held in London in June, 1948, the Brit Shontne Deaton of Bie and 
ish delegation proposed that the crescent method* he Widihl cf Ruler to Be! Tom 
adopted as an international standard for measuring tear TOP BOTTOM 
resistance. This proposal was accepted in principle. The Discussion of Results 
Delft method* was described for the first time at the [he experimental results obtained with the Delit 


Second Rubber Technology Conference, and it was felt 
that this method should be compared with the crescent 
method. The work described in this paper was therefore 
carried out and reported to Committee ISO,TC 45 at 
the meeting held in Holland in September, 1949. 


Experimental Work 

In order to obtain a representative comparison a fairl) 
wide range of compounds was chosen. Full details of 
the compounds are given in Table 8, but the essential dit- 
ferences in the compounds follow : 








1 (R. 8110). Natural rubber, 19.4 parts Channel Black EPC 
2 (R. 8111). Natural rubber 38.8 parts Channel Black EPC 
3 (R. 8112). Natural rubber /48.5 parts Channel Black EPC 
4 (R. 8113). Natural rubber/58.2 parts Channel Black EPC 
5 (R. 8114). Natural rubber /65 parts zinc oxide 

6 (R. 8115). Natural rubber/125 parts zinc oxide 

7 (R. 8116). Natural rubber /185 parts zinc oxide 

8 (R: 8117). Natural rubber /245 parts zinc oxide 

9 (R. 8118). Natural rubber /305 parts zinc oxide 
10 (R. 8119) Natural rubber gum stock 

11 (R. 8120) Natural rubber /47.5 parts Channel Black MPC 
12 (R. 8121) Neoprene GN gum stock 
13 (R. 8122). Neoprene GN/36 parts Channel Black MPC 
14 (R. 8123). GR-S gum stock 
15 (R. 8124). GR-S/50 parts Channel Black MPC 
16 (R. 8125). Butyl gum stock 
17 (R. 8125). Butyl/70 parts Channel Black MPC 


All the above compounds were mixed and cured at the 
rubber service department, Imperial Chemical |ndus- 
tries, Ltd., Blackley. Twelve crescent tear test pieces 
were died out and nicked, using the I.C.I. tear cutter.° 
Six test pieces were tested at Blackley, and six were 
forwarded to Holland and tested at Delft. One sheet 
from each compound was forwarded to Holland, and 
Delft test pieces were died out, half of which were tested 
at Delft, and the other half at Blackley. In addition to 
the above tests angle tear and unnicked crescent tear 
tests were also carried out on the 17 mixes at Blackley. 
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method in the two laboratories are summarized in Tal 


1, along with the standard deviation and the coefficient 
of variation of the results. At Delft two rates of separa- 
tion of the lower jaw of the testing machine have been 
investigated, rates of 30 cm/min and 60 cm/min as it 
was not possible to carry out the tests at a rate of 
cm/min. At Blackley the testing was done at a rate of 
50 em min. 

It is doubttul whether the speed of testing has any 
significant effect on the results over the small range of 
speeds used in this work. Certainly there is no evidence 
that the result increases or decreases with increasing 
speed of testing. The variations in the results appear t 
be quite random. The I.C.1. results were obtained at the 
intermediate speed of 50 cm, min, but the results are 
usually not intermediate between the two sets of Delit 
data. In fact, in 11 cases the I.C.I. results are above the 
range and in three cases below the range of the results 
obtained at Delft. 

Let us now examine the crescent results obtained 
laboratories. The results are summarized 


re 


50 


the two 
Table 2. 

Apart from the first, and 
agreement between the results obtained in the two 


regarded as 


second, fourth mixes 


oratories is very good indeed and can be 
satisfactory. The differences in the three mixes noted 
above might be due to the development of knotty tearing, 
but this is pure conjecture as it was not possible for us 
to complete the comparison in such detail, 








lL Rubber se < ¢ rtment Impetr } ] istries t R 
Mancheste k 
Rubbe Resea r.N.O:,. D 
\STM De624 Method 
fH. A. W. New I ‘Proceed < 
Conterence, & W. i & S ( | 
; MI Ke 





TABLE 1. SUMMARY OF RESULTS — DELFT TEAR TEST METHOD 


Delft Results Tested at 30 Cm/Min. 


Delft Results Tested at 60 Cm/Min. 


I.C.1. Results Tested at 50 Cm/Min, 



























































-” — pane = : zs : Seppe as.  eeguamtiaaeaia 3 - i a > 
t Standard icient of Tear Strength Standard Coefficient of Tear Strength Standard Coefficient of 
fix No Deviati n Kgs/Cm? Deviation Variation Kgs /Cm:? Deviation Variatior 
R. 8110 6.0 78 22.7 108 16.9 15.6 
R. 8111 21.2 139 7.9 175 16.6 9.5 
R. 8112 15.5 9. 163 12.3 159 23.9 15.0 
R. 8113 13.7 A 144 4.6 131 13:2 9.3 
R. 8114 6.8 13.5 50 6.9 73 6.9 9.3 
R. 8115 8.7 14.4 48 14.1 68 9.7 14.3 
R. 8116 71 19.3 Vice 52 36.0 89 16.7 18.8 
R. 8117 63 22.6 35.7 81 a7 66 10.7 16.2 
R. 8118 53 8.4 16.7 45 5.0 57 6.1 10.7 
R. 8119 17 ax 5.7 49 8.2 67 8 8.6 
R. 8120 183 19.1 10.4 157 16.0 159 24.8 15.6 
R. 8121 32 1.9 5.9 30 4.9 34 2.2 6.4 
R. 8122 135 21.8 16.2 120 15.3 156 26.9 17.3 
R. 8123 ’ 0 0 6 12.8 7 1.3 17.9 
R. 8124 S 3.3 5.7 6 5.0 69 8.1 11.8 
R. 8125 7 0.2 2.7 7 24.7 7 1.2 16.7 
R. 8126 ’ 10 10.6 97 o.2 5.4 100 6.6 6.6 
TABLE 2, SUMMARY OF RESULTS—CRESCENT TEAR TESTI PaBlte 5. MEASUREMENTS OF Derr Trar-TEST SAMPLE 
ACCORDING TO FIGURE 1 (In Millimeters) 
Cresce 30 Cm/ Mi: Crescent Tear (60 Cm, Mir 5 ‘ 
¢ lackley Tested at Delit Mix No. B c D I G H 
isa conta alata cocaine a A R. 8110 1 4.72 4.39 2.39 2.39 9.49 9.55 
Tear Coefficient Tear Coefficient 2 5.17 4.40 2.29 2.08 9.48 9.57 
Stre Standard f Strength Standard of 3 539 4907 228 2:40 9.57 9.50 
Mix N Kgs/Cm? Devia Variati Kgs /C€ Deviation Variation 4 4.68 4.95 2.40 2.36 9.44 9.57 
R. 8110 65 16.1 24.8 80 o.2 aoee R.81ll 1 493 488 232 238 218 2.40 9.63 9.46 
R. 8111 42 21.1 14.8 119 13.3 rae 2 5.10 491 218 231 220 230 9.59 941 
gtr ea .s 4 4 ret rT 3 78 5.02 243 241 220 222 9.62 9.44 
R. 8113 Roe 24 + aoe er ey 1 500 5.15 222 237 216 2.07 9.59 9.38 
R. 8114 55 9.4 17.1 56 3.9 7.0 Sees Ci Scie Scones Crane oe 
= Sis - =I - a 4 R.8112 1 518 5.13 218 231 215 206 9.67 9.34 
eee 69 12.1 17.6 ds Ls a 2 489 495 239 2 211 236 9.64 9.42 
ge 4. ~ “y- pe . ate 3 498 5.04 234 2 2.27 2.12 9.58 9.43 
52 b * « e 0 o te ty = a prgoyest a aki ni ae 
R. 8119 38 ‘ 10.8 30 30 75 4 503 5.01 2.29 2. 2.15 2.24 9.58 9.40 
= nee i er = er at R.8113 1 5.09 493 219 234 2 2.19 9.61 9.36 
R.8121 36 1.2 3.3 31 1.9 6. 2 5.05 490 230 232 2. 220 9.67 9.32 
3 nee +4 PT "s ‘ _ 3 «5315.28 217s 214. 201 9.62 9.43 
R. 8124 62 40 65 66 79 10.9 ft 508 504 2338 235 2: 2.09 9.61 9.46 
R. 8125 9 5 56.7 6 0.2 2.5 5 , ; E " 
R. 8126 84 6.2 7.3 85 .8 6.8 ree > 513 16 y = ° 32 
- Oale . ) ~* -~- ve 
eianin ‘ 3 5.12 5.03 2. 2. 9.50 
pions . 4.96 4.67 a4 2) 9.51 
R.8115 1 5.01 5.01 2OR 2: 9.44 
> = 5 ‘ 9« = 
TABLE 3. VARIABILITY OF CRESCENT AND DELFT TEAR TEST 4 v4 Herd Boe ¥ etd 
3 02 «5. B39 6B 9.5: 
Test Standard t 5.08 5.13 2.31 248 9.39 
Laborator Method Mean Value M Deviation 
Del i 131 ke 13.45 R.8116 1 542 541 226 2 2.19 9.63 9.54 
ae erg ay mag he >On 2 606 549 227 2 2.13 9.60 9.49 
ee — tte ipo 3 «5.22 (5.16 2152 2.13 9.61 9.44 
ia Del 142 kes 1352 t 5.07 5.18 2.30 2 2.19 9.63 9.43 
R.8118 1 5.09 5.13 2.29 230 203 2.28 9.68 9.44 
2 : S41 2138 2127 2:19 2:93 9:60 9:51 
: ne - 3 5.04 2.26 2.30 2.24 2.21 9.65 9.49 
TABLE 4, COMPARISON OF CRESCENT TEAR AND DELFT TEAR $ 3.16 232 228 218 203 9.66 9.39 
Result on Ea Method from Both Laboratories Averaged . 
Cr Delf R, 8119 1 5.19 5.22 2.29 2.2 2.27 2.13 9.69 9.62 
ee - “sc 2 5.04 5.02 2.33 2. 2.29 2.24 9.65 9.55 
“guest ae 3 5.17 5.34 21 2: 2.19 2.14 9.60 9.67 
R. 8110 93 4 5.18 5.14 2.19 2: 2.33 2.20 9.54 9.67 
R. 8111 157 
R. 8112 161 R. 812 1 3.08 29) 2 2.21 2.13 9.55 9.56 
R. 811 138 2 5.25 2.18 2 2.15 2.16 9.63 9.54 
R. 8114 5 62 3 9.06 2.26 2 2.11 2.18 9.45 9.61 
R. 8115 at) 38 1 5.19 235 2 2.28 2.22 9.58 9.68 
XR, S116 64 70 : 
R. 8117 62 74 
R. 8118 53 51 
S. St19 bs 58 Paste 6 COMPARISON OF CRESCENT TEAR AND DELFT TEAR IN UNITS OF 
R. 8120 142 158 Kcs/Cm 
R. 8121 33 32 
R. 8122 117 138 : Crescent Delft 
R. 8123 7 7 Mix No. Tear Tear 
R, 8124 64 63 R. 8110 65 42 
R. 8125 7 7 R. 8111 141 69 
R. 8126 85 99 R. 8112 122 63 
R. 8113 153 53 
‘ - : . R. 8114 52 30 
lhe results indicated that there was a larger inter- R. 8115 53 27 
2a : ; ; ca R.8 36 
laboratory variation with the Delit method than with the R aed 63 a 
crescent method. This indication was borne out by the os i. 4 ae 
° ° — . e . er -¢ : ) - 
standard deviation and the coefficient of variation al- R. 8120 141 64 
. <a ‘ R. 8121 34 13 
though it was realized that these analyses have been R! 8199 113 61 
carried out on sets of only six results. wre . 3 
: ? “* ° one j. ° - Sle « ‘ 
Further work to check the variability of the Delft R. 8125 y, 3 
= R. 8126 81 40 


and crescent methods was therefore carried out. A 
jatural rubber mix containing 47.5 parts of Channel 
Black MPC (R. 8120) was made at Blackley. One hun- 
dred crescent tear test pieces and 100 Delft test pieces 
were cut from sheets of this mix, and 50 were tested in 
each establishment. 

The results obtained are given in Table 3. 

When 50 test pieces are used, the results obtained in 
the two laboratories are in good agreement and confirm 
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that the coefficient of variation is somewhat lower for 
the crescent tear test; whereas the Delft method again 
gave a higher coefficient of variation. 

An interesting point from this comparison, however, 
is the general level of the results obtained by the crescent 
and the Delft methods of test. In order to reduce the 
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comparison to single figures the crescent tear results 
obtained in the two laboratories have been averaged, and 
the Delft tear results obtained at Blackley have been 
averaged with the 60 cm min figures obtained at Delit. 
These average figures are given in Table 4. 

The relative order of the compounds is approximately 
the same by either method (apart from the natural rub- 
ber gun stotk R.8119), and this point is most important. 
Owing to the different stress distributions in the two 
test pieces it was not to be expected that the results by 
the two methods would correspond. The agreement how- 
ever is remarkably close. As will be seen from the above 
table, the Delft method in general gives a slightly higher 
result. 

Summarizing the position, then, the following points 
emerge. 

1. There is very good agreement between the crescent 
tear results obtained in the two laboratories. 


bo 


The interlaboratory variation with the Delft method 

is greater than with the crescent method. This varia- 

tion arises in the testing as all the test pieces were 
cut in one laboratory, 1.e., Delit. 

3. Both methods place compounds in the same relative 
order. 

4. Although results obtained by the two methods do not 
correspond, the agreement is good, with the Delft 
method giving the slightly higher result. 

5. As the standard deviations have been obtained from 
sets of 50 results, it is quite fair to say that the varia- 
tions with the crescent method are certainly not great- 
er than with the Delft method. Therefore the I.C.I. 
tear cutter introduces no greater error than is ob- 
tained with the Delft method of introducing the slit. 
The Delft method has the advantage that the slit and 

the test piece are cut in one operation, but there are 

variations in the slit and the total width of the test piece 
when the same die is used to prepare test pieces from 
rubbers of different hardnesses. The slit is also not uni- 
form throughout its depth, but may be wider on one 
surface. The same problem exists in the crescent test 
piece as the died edge is not absolutely vertical ; there- 
fore the slit is not necessarily uniform throughout the 
thickness of the test piece. Experience at Blackley, how- 
ever, is that these variations are within the + 0.003-inch 
allowed on the depth of nick of 0.020-inch. Although it 
is claimed that small deviations in the slit with the 

Delft test piece produce negligible effects on tear resist- 

ance, it would be interesting to see some actual data on 

this point for the following reasons. Busse® and Buist* 
have shown that the stress involved in tearing passes 
through a minimum as the depth of slit is increased. 

In the present Delft test piece there are two portions 
of two-millimeters of rubber to be torn; and it is sug- 
gested that unless these widths are greater than the 
width of the slit, the result may still be sensitive to small 
deviations in the slit. This hypothesis is put forward in 
an attempt to explain the variations with the Delft 
method, and if it were confirmed by experiment, the 
conclusion would be that the Delft method should still 
be used, but with a slightly wider test piece, i.e., the 
width of rubber to be torn would be increased on either 
side of the slit. 

Experiments carried out at Delft with varying widths 
to be torn seem to confirm that improved reproducibility 
is obtained when the width is increased. This work is 
not yet complete. 

A selection of the Delft test pieces was measured on 
hoth sides with a traveling microscope, and the total 
width (G, H), the width of the slit (A, B), and the 
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width on either side of the slit (C, D), (FE, F), as in- 
dicated in Figure 1, were noted. The measurements 
made are given in Table 5. 

Summarizing the results in Table 5, we see that the 
measurements have the following ranges : 


Mms 
Top slit A 4.68 5.31 
Bottom slit B $.39-5.34 
Top width G 0.44- 9.69 
Bottom width H 9.32-9.68 


The above ranges make it clear that the width of the 
slit is more variable than the overall width of the test 
piece. The variations in the width of the slit are 15.5% 
(top) and 23.8% (bottom) of the width of the rubber 
to be torn, assuming a standard width of rubber to be 
torn of four millimeters. 


Expression of Results as Kgs/Cm:° 


At Blackley the results in the case of the Delit test 
piece were calculated as follows: 


Load in kgs 
Tear strength in kgs cm? 
Thickness x width of rub- 
ber to be torn 


and it was assumed that in all cases the width of rubber 
to be torn was four millimeters. The results given in 
Table 5 show quite conclusively that the above assump- 
tion is not justified. 

A different procedure was adopted at Delft. In this 
case the normal procedure is to die out seven test pieces 
and use one to measure the width to be torn. The test 
piece is cut through with a razor blade in the plane of the 
slit, and the cut surface (width either side of slit) 1s 
measured with a traveling microscope. The slit in the 
dimension of the thickness of the test piece has the 
curvature shown in Figure 2, and an attempt is made 
to balance up the curvature when measuring the width 
on either side of the slit. The left hand width is the length 
Z, which is the distance from the line AB to an imagin- 
ary line A’B’ which is situated so that O, + O, = QO,. 
Similarly on the right hand side imaginary line C’D’ is 
so situated that P, + P. = P,, and Z, is the width. ‘The 
total width outside slit, (i.e., rubber to be torn) is Z, + 
Z.; this width is taken for the six test pieces, and the 
thickness, d, of each test piece is measured separately. 

It is considered that this method is more accurate 
than taking the mean of the width at the top and the 
bottom on both the left- and the right-hand sides of the 
test piece. 

There is no doubt that the higher results obtained at 
Blackley with the Delft test piece are at least in part 
(perhaps wholly) due to the different methods of es- 
timating the width of rubber to be torn. This view 1s 
confirmed by the later results given in Table 3, where 
very good agreement is obtained between the two labora- 
tories when the width to be torn is measured in both 
laboratories. 

Throughout the present report results are quoted as 
kgs cm? for both the crescent and Delft methods, and it 
is quite clear from Table 4 that there is close agreement 
between the two methods when expressed as kgs cm’. 
If the results are expressed as kgs/cm we obtain the 
results given in Table 6. 

It is immediately seen that the agreement between the 
two methods is not nearly so good when expressed as 
kgs em. 

6 J. M. Buist, p. 259, Ind. Eng. Chem., 26, 1124 (1934) 


7 Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 20, 155 (1945). 
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TABLE 7. COoMPaR!SON OF FouR METHODS 
































Delft Te) 
Mix N Kgs/Cm 1 P, 
R. 8110 32 65 108 39 Z, Z2 d 
R. 81il 200 142 175 87 
R. 8112 209 27 159 93 
R. 8113 207 154 131 8Y 
R, 8114 138 55 73 27 Oo Po 
R. 8115 134 4 68 ef B B' ‘ 
R. 8116 135 69 89 30 0 D 
R. 8117 1i2 61 66 30 BOTTOM 
R. 8118 97 52 57 27 
R. 8119 63 38 67 18 9 MM. 
R. 8120 207 143 159 92 
R. 8121 3 36 34 22 
R, 8122 99 117 156 53 
4 yy A 6 bs 7 Fig. 2. End View of Delft Tear Test Sample after Cutting for 
) 6 6 32 i 
R. 8125 = 9 - 11 Measurement of Rubber to Be Torn; Curvature of Slit and Correc- 
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Vi rN pad 1 1 
M } t 
‘\ 5 2 2 
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Phe fact that the best agreement is obtained when the 
ults are expressed as kgs cm? lends considerable sup- 


port to the view>® that 


PERRY property should De called 


the results be expressed accord- 


fear strength and that 


Let us now consider the results obtained with the un- 
ucked crescent, the nicked crescent, the Delft, and the 
ingle methods'® at Blackley. The results are summarized 
in Table 7. 


, 


the unnicked crescent 

L those obtained by the 
other three methods. The angle tear results are lower 
than the crescent tear or Delft results and are consider- 
ably lower than the unnicked crescent. The results show 








that the stress concentrations in the angle-test piece are 
too high, and the discriminating power of the test has 
been reduced too far. In the case of the zinc oxide com- 


le angle test shows no discriminating power 





previous findings by Buist* and 


Nij\ nicked crescent and the Delit 
is sl in that reached with the crescent 
meth 





Summary and Conclusions 

1. Using either the crescent or the Delft method the 
property measured should be called tear strength, and 
the results should be expressed accordingly in kgs/cm* 
or lb./in?. 

2. 


1l@asu 


Both methods place compounds in the same relative 
order. 

3. Although results obtained by the two methods do 
not correspond exactly, the agreement is very good. 

4. The interlaboratory variation with the Delft method 
is slightly greater than that reached with the crescent 
method. 


5. The suggestion is made that the reproducibility in 





8 ‘Proceedings the Second Rubber Technology Conference, 1948”; 
India RuBBER WoRLD, 120, 3, 328 (1949) 

9 Open discussion, p. 501, “Proceedings of the Second Rubber Technology 
Conference, 1948.” 

10F. L. G es, I] hk ER WoRLD 11 05 (1944) 





the case of the Delit method could be improved by in- 
creasing the width of the test piece in relation to the 
length of the slit. 

6. Both the crescent and the Delft methods are to be 
preferred to the angle method. 


The authors wish to thank Drs. W. J. S. Naunton and 
A. van Rossem for the interest they have shown in this 
work. 


Golf Practice Balls 
SHARPEN up the golf game in the game room or back- 


yard, plastic practice golf balls are being molded by Cosom 
Industries, Minneapolis, Minn. Made of polyethylene piastic, a 
product of Bakelite Division, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
New York, N. Y., the ball follows the same line of flight a 
regulation golf ball when hooked, sliced, or hit squarely, 
travels only about one-tenth as iar. Full wood or iron shots 
travel about 15-25 yards. 

The lightweight ball will not mar interior walls or damage 
screens and windows, yet is tough, durable, resilient, washable, 
and retains its shape, it is claimed. Golfers report that while 
the new practice ball sounds and feels like a regulation ball when 
hit, its slower motion and shorter trajectory help disclose errors 
such as topping and smothering, as well as hooking and slicing 
The balls are useful for learning golf fundamentals, for warming 
up prior to playing, or for correcting faulty strokes by permittin 
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Golf Practice Balls Made of Bakelite Polyethylene 
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Spreaders, Roll Coaters, Combining 


and Doubling Machines 


HE coating or proofing of fabrics is probably 
the oldest of the rubber goods manufacturing 
processes. During the years of World War II 

much impetus was given, of necessity, to the use of syn- 
thetic resins and plastics as well as synthetic rubbers in 
this type of manufacturing. In addition there are ma- 
chines and processes for coating paper and fabrics with 
other materials which are more or less part of the coat- 
ing fabrics industry in the broadest sense, and some 
information on machines for these purposes is also in- 
cluded in this discussion. 

Coating may be defined as the operation of applying 
a film of compound to a fabric. Combining is the opera- 
tion of coating a fabric with a film of adhesive compound 
and then bonding it to another fabric in a continuous 
process. Impregnation is the operation of penetrating a 
fabric with a compound. Doubling is the operation of 
bonding a fabric to another fabric which has previously 
been coated with an adhesive and ditfers from combining 
in that doubling is a discontinuous process. 

In describing these operations and, in a general way, 
the machines used, the following definitions are presented 
to facilitate an understanding of the processes: 

Fasric: A web of material which may be cloth, paper, 
rubber, plastic, glass, or any substance which has been 
formed into a continuous sheet by weaving, knitting, felt- 
ing, calendering, or similar means. 

CompounD: A true chemical compound, a mixture, 
a dispersion, a varnish, an oil, or any substance which is 
used for treating a fabric in the operations mentioned 
above. 

3ANK: A rolling mass of compcund in front of a 
knife or bar which presses a film of it upon the surface 
of a traveling fabric. 

Guipes: Small blocks or sheets which act as dams to 
restrain the bank from pouring over the edges of the 
fabric. 

Drier: An apparatus which dries and cures a com- 
pound which has been applied to a fabric; the drier may 
be a frame permitting atmospheric drying, an oven with 
or without means such as sticks or blankets for conveying 
the fabric, rotating steam-filled cylinders, banks of elec- 
tric heating units, or the like. 

The drawings which accompany this discussion are 
purely functional. They are valid for sequence and pur- 
pose of elements. They are not intended to indicate 
speeds, sizes, or relative locations of such elements of the 
machines as they portray. Certain parts not defined 
above, such as backing roll, immersion roll, pan, knife, 
etc., are mentioned in the drawings and are considered 
self-explanatory. Certain auxiliaries, e.g., a suction 
blanket, are mentioned in connection with a particular 
operation, but it should be understood that they can be 
used in other operations where conditions permit. 


Fabric Coating 


Coating is the fundamental operation of the group, 
and the other operations partake of it, are akin to it, or 
supplement it. There are several kinds of coating opera- 
tions, described below. 

Tower CoatTinc. In tower coating the compound is 


1 Consulting mechanical engineer, Passaic, N. J. 
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held in a vat, which is sometimes heated, and which con- 
tains one or more immersion rolls. The fabric is drawn 
through the vat and picks up a film of compound, which 
more or less impregnates it. The fabric then travels 
upward between knives which scrape off excess com- 
pound and return it to the vat. The knives, or doctors, 
are adjustable for position and sometimes for angle of 
contact, so the scraping effect is controlled. The fabric 
continues upward in a tower which contains steam coils 
or other heat sources or is provided with a current of 
hot air. Running over a guide roll at the top of the 
tower, the fabric goes downward, under a guide roll, 
and out of the tower to a batcher. The batcher frequent- 
ly is relied upon to pull the fabric, but in some cases a 
driven tractor roll is followed by a friction disk batcher. 

The tower accommodates as many as ten lines of fab- 
ric. Ten lines may make a single entry into the tower or 
one line may make ten entries into the tower, or any 
combination of repeated passes within the space limita- 
tions may be made. 

If the surface of the compound in the vat is below 
the line of tangency of the fabric and the immersion roll, 
one side of the fabric is coated; if it is above, both sides 
are coated. The principal reason for using the tower 
method of fabric coating is that the coated fabric may 
not be touched by any roll until drying or curing has 
reached a stage at which the danger of wet compound 
adhering to the roll has been passed. Another reason is 
economy of floor space. Speeds are slow, two to 12 
yards a minute, but simultaneous treatment of several 
lines of fabric offsets to some extent the slow production 
of each line. 

Typical products made by the tower coating process 
are oiled silk and fine weaves of cotton, paper, and other 
fabrics treated with synthetic resins. 

TRANSFER ROLL Coatine. In this process a compound 
in a pan, frequently steam jacketed, is lifted as a film 
upon a revolving roll and transferred to the bottom of 
the fabric, which is nipped between this roll and a soft 
surfaced roll above it. A furnisher roll below the transfer 
roll is frequently used to stir the compound and assure 
a supply of it to the transfer roll; the transfer roll and 
the furnisher roll sometimes are geared together, the 
gears running in the compound. The primary drive is 
to the transfer roll, which is often engraved with a fine 
regular pattern, e.g., small re-entrant hemispheres, to 
increase its lifting capacity. 

Ordinarily used to apply starch paste to cloth and 
(without the soft surfaced upper roll) to apply glue to 
paper, this type of coating is nevertheless suitable for 
coating paper and cloth with resins in an all-over pattern. 
The results are fairly precise when the thickness of coat 
is governed by the depth of the engraving. The fabric 
can be led over a guide roll after leaving the coating 
roll, in such manner that the coated side is up for con- 
venience in drying. Speed is limited more often by the 
capacity of the drier than by the coating itself. 

Bar-OVER-BAR CoATING. When a viscous compound 
is to be coated upon a fabric of high tensile strength and 
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a certain amount of penetration is desired, a common 
method is to lead the fabric over a stationary bar (al- 
though a revolving roll is also used) and under a sta- 
tionary bar (which can be a piece of steel shafting) 
directly above the first one. The upper bar presses the 
compound into the fabric and spreads it evenly. The 
gap is adjustable by means of screws and hand-wheels. 
Guides are used to restrain the ends of the bank. 

The nature of the compound is usually such that little 
drying is required. Since the height of the gap must 
accommodate fabric and compound, an increase in thick- 
ness of the former results in a decrease in thickness of 
the latter so that precision is not high. The fabric must 
be strong enough to withstand a severe pull, as nothing 
else helps it along through the gap. 

\ typical product of this type of coating is cloth spread 
with adhesive preparatory to flocking; many other coats 
can be applied by this means if the fabric is strong 
enough, the compound is viscous, speed is not important, 
and precision is not required. 

KNIFE-OVER-ROLL COATING. The most commonly 
used method of coating is by means of knife over a 
rubber covered roll. Machines embodying this principle 
are known as spreaders. In this method the fabric is 
unwound under moderate tension and after leaving a 
guide roll travels forward and slightly upward to the 
backing roll, above the axis of which is the knife. The 
fabric then travels forward through a drving oven 
{sometimes merely through the air heated by steam coils 
spaced a proper distance from the underside of the 
fabric), around a tractor roll driven in synchronization 
with the backing roll, and then to a batcher. One, two, 
three, or more passes may be made through the oven 
(or along the frame supporting the steam coils). The 
batcher is at the front end of the machine if an even 
number of passes are made or is at the rear end of the 
machine if an odd number are made. 

The compound is fed to the fabric, usually by hand, 
as it approaches the knife, and the bank is restrained at 
each side by a guide which is almost always carried by a 
bar along the top of the knife. The guides are provided 
with wing-screws for adjustment of position, depending 
on the width of the fabric. 

The knife may have a round edge, but is usually 
ground to a thickness of 'g-inch on the working edge 
and then reground to have square corners. The knife 
may be adjusted for height by means of a screw, with 
hand-wheel at each end and is pivoted at the top to per- 
mit swinging forward when a seam in the fabric is about 
to pass under it. A stop-screw at each end of the knife 
is used to reposition it after the fabric seam has passed. 

If an oven is used for drying, it should be provided 
with an exhaust system for volatilized gases, and a cir- 
culating fan is useful unless zoned heat is desired. The 
uncoated surface of the fabric may be supported on the 
forward run by light bars, sometimes bowed to prevent 
the formation of wrinkles. 

With this type of coating machine pyroxylin, vinyl 
plastics, and rubber compounds are used. The speed of 
the machine may be regulated between eight and 40 
yards a minute by means of a variable speed drive. 

K.NIFE-OVER-DIAPHRAGM COATING. An early type of 
coating machine consisted of a knife over a padded board 
and was used to apply starch paste to corset fabrics. A 
modern refinement is the substitution of an inflated rub- 
ber diaphragm for the padded board. The rubber dia- 
phragm permits a close control of the scraping effect of 
the knife, and hence thickness of the coat obtained by 
regulating the air pressure in the diaphragm. Another 
advantage is the automatic compensating characteristics 
of the diaphragm which more or less maintains a uni- 
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form coating thickness despite varying thickness of a 
fabric, including seams. 

It is possible to deflate the diaphragm, clean the knife, 
and then reestablish the former setting by inflating the 
diaphragm to the same air pressure, thus minimizing 
scrap losses when the machine is stopped for the knife 
cleaning operation. 

K.NIFE-OVER-RUBBER BLANKET COATING. In_ this 
coating method a knife is mounted over a rubber blanket 
which carries the fabric. The blanket travels like a belt 
on two sheaves, both of which should be driven. One 
sheave has its bearings in slides so that stretch in the 
fabric may be compensated for, or as an alternate, a third 
sheave may be introduced for this purpose. A variable 
speed drive is usually used to synchronize the speed of the 
blanket with the following elements of the machine. 

This type-machine is useful for applying heavy coat- 
ings to light fabrics or to heavy fabrics which are injured 
by too much tension. 

FLOATING KNIFE CoatinG. When fabric is knife- 
coated without being carried on a belt or backed by some 
other means of support, the operation is called floating 
knife coating. The fabric under tension furnishes the 
required pressure against the knife edge. 

With this type operation the compound is allowed to 
fall in a controlled stream from a reservoir above the 
knife. A baffle is sometimes necessary to prevent the 
compound from entering the bank with such force that 
it forms streaks in the finished product. Guides are 
seldom used; the excess compound is allowed to spill 
over the edges of the fabric into basins from which it is 
pumped or discharged by hand into the compound reser- 
voir. In general, this machine is the only type on which 
the fabric is coated without dry selvages. 

The fabric is caused to move forward by a driven 
tractor roll covered with a good traction material, such 
as card cloth pointing forward. This traction roll is 
synchronized with moving elements of the drier, and 
variable speed control is highly desirable for all elements 
of the machine. 

Since tension on the fabric is one of the elements gov- 
erning thickness of the coating, and the only one which 
can be controlled during the run, an adjustable braking 
device as part of this type machine is essential. This de- 
vice consists of a brake roll ahead of the knife, and the 
roll should have a good traction surface, such as card 
cloth pointing backward. The brake roll should have a 
drum at one end with a clasp brake, the latter lined and 
large enough to dissipate the heat generated when the 
device is used. The ideal brake is self-regulating, adjust- 
able by means of a screw compressing a spring, and 
equipped with a tension indicating gage. 

Two or more floating knives are sometimes mounted 
in tandem in this type of machine. 

SpRAyY CoATING. Synthetic resins and other type com- 
pounds in the form of latices or cements can be applied 
to a moving fabric by means of spray nozzles. Two rows 
of nozzles are spaced so that their discharges overlap 
somewhat, thus minimizing longitudinal streaks of the 
compound on the fabric. The precision of this method is 
low. 

User or Air BLast Doctor 1N CoaTina. Fabric coated 
by any one of several methods, e.g., by use of a transfer 
roll machine, can be run past an air blast and doctored to 
the desired thickness in this manner. The air blast issues 
from a narrow slot across the fabric and is aimed not 
directly at the coated surface, but at an adjustable angle, 
preferably so that the excess compound falls into a 
catch pan. The results obtained with this method are 
fairly precise if the air pressure is suitably controlled. 
Since no solid member of the machine is in contact with 
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the fresh coat, the surface is smooth and free from 
streaks. 


Reverse Roll Coating 


Precision coats of almost any compound may be ap- 
plied on almost any fabric by reverse roll coaters. 

In one type of reverse roll coater the fabric is led over 
a driven furnish roll running in the direction opposite to 
that of the fabric, and this roll transfers compound to the 
bottom side of the fabric. The latter then travels under 
and around a driven backing roll and continues in the 
opposite direction with its coated face up. Working 
against the fabric as it travels around the backing roll is 
a doctor roll, again driven in the opposite direction to that 
of the fabric, which wipes off surplus compound and 
returns it to a catch pan for reuse. The gap between the 
doctor roll and the backing roll is micrometrically adjust- 
able, and the thickness of the final coating may be con- 
trolled within narrow limits. The doctor roll is kept 
clean by a close-set doctor blade. 

In another type of reverse roll coater the fabric travels 
under and around a backing roll, which is driven at 
various speeds, depending on the thickness of the coat- 
ing desired, receives its coating while on this roll froma 
transfer roll whose surface is traveling in a direction 
opposite that of the fabric, and then travels away from 
the backing roll with the coated face up. The bank, 
restrained by guides, is located between the doctor roll 
(topmost of the three rolls in the drawing) and the 
transfer roll, which is below the doctor roll. The gap 
between these two last-mentioned rolls is micrometricallv 
adjustable, and three speed ratios between the two rolls 
are provided, although for a given class of compounds 
one ratio is usually selected and is seldom changed. The 
doctor and transfer rolls are both cleaned by doctor 
knives; the excess compound from the transfer roll falls 


into a catch pan. The doctor roll meters compound to the 
transfer roll, which then applies it to the fabric. 
In both of these machines variable speed control is 


essential. The quality of the production from them is 
very good, and the only factor limiting the output of 
these machines is the capacity of their drying and curing 
ovens. 


Combining of Fabrics 


Combining, as distinguished from laminating, a term 
reserved for materials in sheets such as plywood and 
metal, is the process of applying an adhesive to one 
fabric and then joining it, in the same operation, to an- 
other fabric or another web of the same fabric. More 
than two webs may be combined by special rigs, but the 
standard operation combines two, one usually inexpen- 
sive and strong, and the other, expensive, weak, but 
possessed of eye-appeal. The combining of flocked cloth 
to a cotton drill for use in the manufacture of handbags 
is a typical product example. 

Both fabrics are unwound from supply rolls under 
ight tension, one fabric above the other, and one being 
guided so that its edge or edges will coincide with the 
edge or edges of the other. The lower fabric is coated, 
frequently by a knife-over-roll coating machine, with an 
adhesive such as latex or resin dispersion. Within a foot 
or two of the line of application of the coating, the upper 
fabric is combined with the lower fabric. The two are 
pressed together, while the adhesive is still wet, by a 
marriage roll, which is a rather large ball-bearing roll, 
and the wrap around this roll is varied by an adjustable 
guide roll, somewhat smaller and supported in bearing 
brackets pivoted on the axis of the former. 
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After traveling through the air for a suitable distance, 
somewhere between three and 12 feet, the combined fab- 
ric goes around a large guide roll, large so that the ad- 
hesive, not yet dry, will not be disturbed in its setting by 
being forced to bend sharply. The fabric then travels 
around steam-heated cans, a few large cans or many 
large ones, which are synchronized with the backing roll 
of the coating machine, and then to the batcher. A vari- 
able speed drive permits adjustment for the proper dry- 
ing rate; speed of operation usually is between eight and 
32 yards a minute. 


Fabric Impregnating 


Some coating operations, such as coating a fabric on 
both sides in a tower, might be classed partially as fabric 
impregnating, but two other processes are more dis- 
tinctly classified under this heading. 

IMPREGNATING WITHOUT IMMERSION. In one of these 
processes a furnish roll running in a vat assures a supply 
of compound to a transfer roll; the latter frequently has 
an engraved surface. This roll delivers the compound 
to the fabric at the nip between the transfer roll and a 
rubber covered roll above it. The pressure at the roll nip 
forces the compound into the fabric and squeezes out 
the excess, which returns to the vat. Ordinarily the 
transfer roll only is driven and often the furnish roll is 
geared to it. 

This rig is sometimes used for combining of fabrics. 
The compound is forced through the lower web and pro- 
vides a film to which the upper web adheres after leaving 
the nip. 

IMPREGNATING WITH IMMERSION. In another impreg- 
nating process the fabric runs under an immersion roll 
in a vat of compound and carries a heavy film of it to the 
nip between a metal roll and a rubber covered roll above 
it, or vice versa, or both of the rolls may be rubber cov- 
ered. The pressure at the nip is maintained by screws or 
levers pressing the rolls together. 

The compound is worked well into the fabric at the 
nip, and the excess is returned to the vat. Only the lower 
roll is driven. This process is frequently used to impreg- 
nate paper or cloth with latex. The impregnated fabric 
is often delivered to a pin tenter which carries it through 
a heated tunnel to a batcher. 


Fabric Doubling 


When a fabric, already coated with an adhesive, is 
combined to another, usually not coated, the process is 
called doubling. A doubling machine consists of two 
sturdy rolls, one above the other, and one of them coy- 
ered with fairly hard rubber. The other is a metal roll. 
One roll, preferably the rubber covered one, is driven, 
and the other roll should be geared to it. Constant speed, 
if properly chosen, is adequate. Pressure at the nip is 
considerable and is maintained by screws or a system of 
levers as on a textile calender. 

At the nip the adhesive, which may be a rubber or 
resin latex, bonds to the uncoated fabric so firmly that 
considerable force is required to peel the two webs apart, 
especially after standing overnight. 

In some cases the adhesive compound requires reacti- 
vation by heat. This may be accomplished by supplying 
steam to the metal roll, and the operation is then known 
as hot doubling. Almost any kind of fabric can be bonded 
to many other materials by this process if the lower fab- 
ric is continuous and the compound properly formulated. 
The uncoated, or upper fabric, can be in small pieces and 
laid on the lower fabric by hand ahead of the nip. 


(Continued on page 300) 
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Recent Rubber Industry Developments 


In the Sole 
and Heel Industry 


HE total production of the shoe manufacturing in- 

dustry gravitated to reasonably average levels in 

1947, 1948, and 1949, after postwar manufacturing, 
retail, and consumer pipelines were filled. The rubber 
sole and heel industry, quite naturally, followed the same 
pattern. 

Rubber heel, sole, and slab shipments to the shoe fac- 
tory trade were slightly larger in volume in 1949, how- 
ever, than in 1948. This upward tendency in shipments 
was more noticeable with soling slabs than with molded 
soles and heels. 

The increase in the use of rubber soling materials is 
a result of the trend toward the use of “other than 
leather bottoms” on shoes in general. The extensive use 
of nuclear (rubber-resin blend) type of soles is largely 
responsible for this trend and was aided and abetted 
by the adverse hide position in 1949. It has been esti- 
mated that 2!4 million fewer cattle hides were available 
in 1949 than in 1948. 

As a result of this combination of circumstances, the 
use of “other than leather bottoms” has increased from 
27% in 1947 to between 40 and 50% in 1949. Reliable 
sources report one large shoe manufacturer used more 
than 60% composition bottoms during one month in 
1949, 

In addition to the sharp increase in the use by the 
shoe manufacturing industry of composition soling ma- 
terial, there has been an equally great acceptance of a 
similar modified material for toplifts, on both men’s 
and women’s shoes. The sole and heel industry should 
be able to maintain or improve its present position on 
toplift material, since this new composition toplifting out- 
wears leather toplifts and may be purchased at appre- 
ciably lower prices. Furthermore the supply of top- 
grade leather tor good topliits is decidedly limited. 

The tractor-like treaded Lug sole continued in in- 
creasing demand during 1949. This sole, an outgrowth 
of the mountain-climbing sole made for the Army during 
the war, was first marketed as a golf or sport sole in 
the early postwar period. Surprisingly enough, more of 
this-type sole is now used for work or other utilitarian 
purposes than for sport. It has proved to be ideal for 
workmen who walk all day on concrete floors and who 
consequently require a fatigue-resisting and resilient, 
non-skid sole. 

The Lug sole, made in many colors and used with 
contrasting colored uppers in women’s, misses’, and 
children’s shoes, entered these new fields in large volume 
in 1949, Even greater acceptance is predicted for 1950 
because of the novel, yet very practical and rugged design 
of this sole and its ready adaptability to all colors. 

The production and consumption picture for rubber 
heels has shown very little change from that which pre- 
vailed during 1948. 

In the shoe repair field, the rubber sole and heel 
industry’s position also shows little change from that 
in 1948. In the same manner as in the shoe factory field, 
however, postwar developments in improved composition 
soling materials have resulted in extensive replacement 
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Z HREE summaries on developments in the sole and heel, 

footwear, and industrial molded goods fields are 
presented to supplement those on wire and cable, reclaimed 
rubber, compounding, and the physics of rubber which ap- 
peared in our April issue. The material is contributed by 
members of our Editorial Advisory Board or other leaders 
in their particular fields as a special service to readers of 
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of leather bottoms by nuclear and conventional rubber 
soles in the shoe repair trade. 

Many sole and heel manufacturers are taking a promi- 
nent part in the current efforts of suppliers and finders 
to aid repairmen in keeping old and attracting new 
customers by modernizing their shops and equipment 
and by utilizing up-to-date methods and materials to 
better advantage. Already these efforts have showed 
promising results. 

Any forecasting for the sole and heel industry for 
1950 must, of necessity, consider the 1950 potentials in 
the shoe manufacturing industry. Because of that indus- 
try’s expanding production and technological improve- 
ments, real problems in distribution must be met. While 
these problems are being solved, if large shoe factories 
continue on a “production for consumption” basis, the 
sole and heel industry will be forced into “peak and 
valley” production periods, just as in 1949. 

It is generally predicted that shoe production in 1950 
will equal that of 1949, approximately 450,000,000 pair 
—marybe more. 

The sale of men’s dress shoes was off approximately 
6% in 1949, owing to some extent to the popularity of 
heavier, longer-wearing shoes and the tendency for men 
to wear the same type of shoe 12 months of the year. 
The trend in 1950 is toward lighter weight shoes, and 
this trend plus efforts to introduce seasonality again in 
the men’s shoe field may provide substantial improve- 
ment in sales with the resultant increased demand for 
products of the rubber sole and heel industry. 

The production of women’s shoes maintained a rela- 
tively strong position in 1949, slightly higher than in 
1948. Continued high production of casual shoes is an- 
ticipated and assures continued high consumption of 
composition soling materials. 

The slight decrease experienced in the 1949 produc- 
tion of misses’ and children’s shoes should be reversed 
in 1950, if for no other reason than 
rebuilding inventories. 

Shoe manufacturers, forced to maintain present price 
labor and material costs, have 
had to seek diligently for adequate but | 
ponents for their product. These facts would indicate 
continuation of the highly competitive situation during 
1950 that has prevailed in the sole and heel industry for 
manv months. Rather than being a cause for discourage- 
ment, however, this situation should, as in the past, be 
beneficial to both the shoe and the rubber goods manu- 
facturing industries, in that it will cause producers to 
develop better wearing, more attractive, and less costly 
footwear and components. Developments in 1949 in 
superior heel and sole products proved once more that 
there is nothing static about the sole and heel industry, 
and that it is constantly endeavoring through research 
and development to effect product improvement. 
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In the Canvas and 
Waterproof Footwear 
Industry 


ALES of waterproof rubber footwear have been 
affected adversely for the second consecutive year 
hecause the United States has again had a 
very open winter. Temperatures were above normal, 
and less than normal snowtall occurred over the country 
as a whole. 

Future buying of waterproof footwear is slight at 
present, and, as a result, there will probably be a rush 
for merchandise at the first demand in the fall. Retailers 
and jobbers should anticipate this situation and place 
some advance orders so that the fall rush will be reduced 
and there will then be enough merchandise to satisfy the 
winter demand. 

The rising price of crude natural rubber will eventual- 
lv cause higher prices for footwear; this fact should be 
recognized. Buvers who order now for the future will 
obtain merchandise at a more favorable figure because 
they will be providing business for the footwear plants 
while these plants still own some lower priced rubber. 

Foreign-made footwear that is now appearing in the 
United States and is priced under the products made in 
this country is causing a great deal of unrest among 
manufacturers and workers. Early action by Congress 
to correct this condition is needed if we are to continue 
to have an active and growing rubber footwear industry 
in the United States. 

The outstanding developments in waterproof footwear 
in the past vear were the Snow Boot, an all-rubber Mou- 
tonized shearling cuff shoe—and the Cowboy Boots, 
which, as predicted, were very well received, particularly 
among the “small fry.” 

Developments with canvas shoes were better than 
usual during the past year; many new colors and de- 
signs were produced. The demand for this type foot- 
wear was particularly good from the schools and colleges 
throughout the country. Among the new shoes for 1950 
is the canvas baseball shoe with the spikes molded into 
the soles and the cut of the shoe made to simulate the 
leather baseball shoe. It was shown at the winter sports- 
man’s Show in Chicago and attracted much attention. 
The canvas baseball shoe is designed for use by the 
“Little Leaguer,” and its use will expand wherever a 
rubber spiked shoe is desired. 

While the footwear industry at present is operating 
at a very low rate, a little future buying and more sea- 
sonable weather next fall and winter will bring manufac- 
turing volume back to more normal levels. 


In Industrial Molded 
Products 


HE greatest activity in the field of rubber industrial 
molded products stems from the automotive indus- 
try, which for the past vear has used large volumes 

of such items, with the appliance field next in line. Some 
reduction in demand for molded goods by the automotive 
industry was experienced last summer and during the re- 
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cent Chrysler strike, but demand is now again at peak 
levels. 

Products using large amounts of polymer, such as rub- 
ber tubs for automatic washing machines, have appeared, 
and some interest is being shown in this item by other 
manufacturers of such appliances who are experimenting 
with this type of construction instead of metal for wash- 
ing machines. 

Users of industrial molded goods are demanding and 
obtaining products made to closer tolerances. This im- 
provement results from greater dependence on injection 
and transfer molding techniques and better mold con- 
struction. Of these factors the increased use of transfer 
molding predominates. 

Many of the very new polymers are being used in 
larger quantities, especially where severe service condi- 
tions must be met, 1e., oil and heat resistance. Interest 
is increasing in the rubber-to-metal field for general rub- 
ber mountings, including flexible couplings, tank treads, 
transportation equipment, and static deflectors. Cus- 
tomers are asking for more production per cavity than 
has been supplied in the past on molded items. 

Competition in the field is very great, and this condi- 
tion is expected to continue. Increased labor and rubber 
costs are reflected in greater total costs, and with in- 
creased competition less profit is realized. Greater em- 
phasis on technological developments and maximum use 
of the most modern and efficient molding procedures are 
obviously required. 

High production and maximum output are expected 
in the field of industrial molded products for the next 
12 months. 


Spreaders, Roll Coaters 


(Continued from page 298) 


Drying and Curing 


Drving and curing are necessary in most all of the 
operations described. Drying is the removal of water or 
other liquids or gases from solvents used in some of the 
compounds and is accompanied by heat or simple ex- 
posure to the atmosphere. Curing is vulcanization or a 
further polymerization of the compounds, is subsequent 
to drying, requires higher temperature, and is of shorter 
duration. 

A drier may be an oven or tunnel, insulated or unin- 
sulated, or may be exposure to the atmosphere with or 
without heat sources to warm the air. The fabric may 
carry itself through the oven or tunnel or it may be car- 
ried on a blanket, on a conveyer with sticks, or in a 
tenter frame. It may be in the oven less than a minute, 
or it may be festooned and left overnight. Steam coils, 
electric heating elements. including infra red lamps, ete., 
may be used to heat the air used in the drier. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Successful performance of the operations described in 
this article involves a combination of techniques : chemis- 
try, textile processing, heating and ventilating engineer- 
ing, machine design, and common sense. The purpose 
of the article is to describe available processing elements 
from which one, or a combination, may be selected to 
perform a particular duty. 
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of Guayule Rubber 


J. W. Meeks,’ T. F. Banigan. Jr.,’ 
and R. W. Planck’ 


ATURAL rubber is generally regarded as con- 
sisting essentially of a mixture of homologous 
polymeric polyprenes differing widely in molecular 
size (1-2). Solubility differences have long provided 
investigators with a means for separating rubber into 
fractions of different molecular-weight range (1-6). 
Intrinsic viscosity can be used as a measure of the mole- 
cular weight: the higher the intrinsic viscosity, the 
higher is the average molecular weight (2, 7). The pro- 
portion and properties of the medium- and high-mole- 
cular-weight fractions have been studied extensively by 
diffusion (2-4) and precipitation (1, 2, 5, 8) methods. 
Little attention has been given to fractions having 
molecular-weight ranges below about 20,000. 
Bloomfield and Farmer (3) have shown that solvent 
mixtures high in acetone are excellent for separating 
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Fig. 1, Appearance of Guayule Plants as Taken from the Field (Left) and the Segments into Which the Plants Were Separated (Right) 





A Low-Molecular-Weight Fraction 


the lower-molecular-weight fractions of rubber by dis- 
solution (diffusion). The application of the same tech- 
nique by Kemp and Peters (2) has indicated the 
presence in Hevea (R.C.M.A. crepe) of fractions, con- 
stituting 2.30¢, with molecular weights ranging from 
9,000 to 30,000. The lower fractions, 9,000 through 
16,000, were described as soft, pasty, and resembling 
heavily milled rubber. Since the fractionation was ef- 
fected by extracting the rubber batchwise with acetone 
solutions progressively enriched with hexane, the lowest 
fractions were presumably largely soluble in hot acetone. 

Willits and coworkers (9) obtained some evidence 
which indicates that a small fraction of Cryptostegia 
rubber is acetone-soluble and, therefore, is lost) when- 
ever samples are acetone-extracted prior to analysis 
for rubber hydrocarbon. The bromination of acetone- 
extracted material from both Cryptostegia leaves and 
isolated leaf rubber vields a product which is white, 
amorphous, alcohol- and acetone-insoluble, and which 
corresponds in bromine content to rubber bromide. This 
acetone-soluble “rubber” comprised 0.2. to 04° of 
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the dry weight of the leaves. Doubt existed as to whether 
it should be considered to be true rubber. 

Goldenrod rubber has been shown by Skau (1) to 
contain more than 60% of rubber hydrocarbon with 
[4] <0.7 (corresponds to molecular weight ca. 20,000). 
When acetone containing 20% of benzene was sub- 
stituted for pure acetone in the preliminary extraction 
of the resins from leaves, this extract contained very 
appreciable amounts of low-molecular-weight rubber so 
that the rubber left behind had a higher average mole- 
cular weight. 

The presence in guayule (Parthenium argentatum, 
Gray) of a comparable very low-molecular-weight rub- 
ber fraction appears to have escaped the attention or 
interest of other investigators who usually represent 
the molecular-weight range of acetone-purified guayule 
rubber as extending from an upper limit of about 
170,000 down to about 85,000 (4) or 20,000 ( [4] 0.78) 
(1), depending on the method of fractionation. 

This paper reports evidence accumulated in connection 
with a study of guayule wax which points to the presence, 
in freshly prepared resinous guavule rubber or in the 
plant “resins,” of a cis-polvisoprene fraction sufficiently 
low in molecular weight to be somewhat soluble in hot 
acetone. This fraction represents a material of particular 
interest to the plant physiologist and to the analyst. 
To the latter it appears as a source of error, since it is 
1ot determined as rubber in the course of analysis by 
the Spence-Caldwell (10) method, but is reported as 
resin. 

Ordinarily present to the extent of about 1-2% in 
whole resinous guavule rubber, it may be obtained by 
either dissolution or precipitation methods with about 
equal facility. Its presence in the acetone extracts and 
proof of its “rubber-like’ structure have been demon- 
strated by infrared spectrosce ypv.® Absorptions occurred 
at all wave lengths characteristic of natural rubber and 
especially at 11.95 mu. 

This low-molecular-weight fraction, when obtained 
by dissoiution of resinous guayule rubber with refluxing 
acetone, consists of homologs ranging downward in 
molecular weights’ from about 20,000 ([4] 0.75) to 
2,000 ( [4%] 0.12) and with polar solvent solubility in- 
versely proportional to molecular weight; the lowest 
fractions are soluble even in hot 95% ethanol. When 
freshly obtained and handled without overheating or 
prolonged exposure to light, all fractions within this 
range will dissolve readily in cold hydrocarbon solvents 
to form concentrated solutions (10-20% ) and slowly in 
boiling acetone to form dilute (1-3%) solutions. These 
fractions are greenish brown in color and vary in con- 
sistency and viscous oils to sticky solids. Repeated 
washing with boiling ethanol and warm isopropanol is 
necessary for removal of the contaminating plant waxes 
and chlorophyll a. The chlorophyll b and carotenes can 
be eliminated by chromategraphic fractionation (12) 
from hexane or benzene solutions to yield “rubber” 
light vellow to white in color. 

The behavior of this material on exposure to oxygen 
resembles normal rubber. Uninhibited films exposed 
te sunlight and air become decidedly more tacky and 
often fail to redissolve completely even in benzene, thus 
indicating that chain scission and cross-linking reactions 
have occurred. Solutions containing phenyl-$-naphthyl- 
amine can be concentrated at room temperature in a 
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vacuum oven with no apparent degradation or gel 
formation. 

This low-molecular-weight fraction can be brominated 
readily by a solution of bromine and iodine in carbon 
tetrachloride to yield a white, granular addition product. 
Analysis of a representative bromination product ob- 
tained by the method of Willits (9) showed a bromine 
content of 69.5% which checked within experimental 
error with the value ot 70.89 reported by Willits for 
the bromine content of a highly purified rubber bromide 
of normal molecular weight. 


Distribution in Guayule Tissue 


A series of determinations was made on the percentage 
of this low-molecular-weight fraction in various parts 
of guayule shrub, variety 593. Two sets of data are 
reported here: the first (Table 1) deals with shrub 
harvested during the active growing season, and the 
second (Table 2) shows a comparison between active 
and dormant season harvests. 


TABLE 1. DISTRIBUTION OF ACETONE-SOLUBLI RUBBER IN GUAYULE 
TISSUE DURING ACTIVEZGROWING SEASON 
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338 8.84 15.66 11.25 0.10 0.61 >. 61 
138 3.61 14.99 5.76 0.11 0.73 2.62 
381 9.96 21.86 9.89 0.09 0 43 6.14 
183 4.79 12.69 4.46 0.12 0.95 3.83 
Branches (small) 
Bark 394 10.30 24.83 8.16 0.07 0.29 4.86 
Wood 215 5.62 12.46 4.62 0.08 0.67 3.11 


Branches (large) 


37 9.91 21.58 8.24 0.15 0.67 9.61 
282 7.387 12.07 5.57 0.09 0.73 4.33 





Total, or 


weighted average 3824 100.00 14.82 8.49 0.15 1.02 100.00 


* Moisture-free basis employed throughout. 

+ Analyzed by Spence-Caldwell method. 

= Total rubber is considered the sum of the rubber rey i by the Spence- 
Caldwell methed and the “rubber” obtained from acetone extracts and 
analyzed as a bromide derivative. 

$ Only negligible amounts of acetone-soluble, rubber-like material were 
obtained from these fractions. 








TABLE 2. SEASONAL INFLUENCE ON THE CONTENT OF ACETONE-SOLUBLE 
“RUBBER IN GUAYULE TISSUE 


Acetone-Soluble ‘“‘Rubber” 

















\ e Gr ng Seas Jor 
n Frac- 
In Total tion of In tion o 
Tissue Rubber Total Tissue Rubber Total 
Plant Part % % % % % b7/ 
Tips (bark and wood) 0.10 0.65 8.23 0.22 1.62 19.66 
0.09 0.43 6.14 0.20 ).96 5 ae 
0.12 0.95 3.83 0.85 7.62 12.17 
sy 
0.11 0.46 14.48 0.27 1.21 7.54 
0.09 0.71 7.44 1.35 16.32 26.08 
0.14 0.53 Ae 3 0.08 0.36 0.87 
0.24 2.39 6.17 1.05 11.80 i We Ee Of 
0.07 0.26 2.21 0.13 0.57 2.39 
0.76 45.90 46.37 0.27 10.64 8.16 
0.05 0.33 2.41 0.37 2.55 4.77 
Total, or 

weighted average 0.15 1.02 100.01 0.36 2.64 100.00 


* Harvested Apr. 21, 1948. 
+ Harvested Feb. 25, 19 





In each case nine shrub (five years old) were 
harvested, defoliated manually, and divided into batches 
on the basis of gross anatomical differences somewhat 
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in accordance with the system used by Curtis (13), 
e.g., flower stems, leaves, wood (xylem), bark (phloem), 
etc. (See Figure 1.) These fairly discrete parts were 
then cut by hand into small pieces, dried in a vacuum 
oven at 65° C. for 60 hours, processed in a Wiley mill 
through a five-millimeter screen and in a hammer mill. 
Samples were then taken for acetone-soluble “rubber” 
determination, resin and rubber hydrocarbon analyses, 
the latter two by the Spence-Caldwell method (10). 

The estimation of the quantity of the acetone-soluble 
“rubber” was carried out by refluxing 15 grams of the 
finely cut shrub tissue with 150 milliliters of 95¢¢ ethanol 
for six hours in a 250-milliliter Soxhlet extractor to 
remove “resins,” including plant waxes. This treatment 
was then followed by a 16-hour extraction of the tissue 
with 150 milliliters of acetone. The extract was con- 
centrated to 50 milliliters and treated with three 150- 
milliliter portions of hot 95% ethanol. The acetone ex- 
traction removed from the tissue that fraction of the 
rubber having the lowest molecular-weight range, and 
the alcohol treatment precipitated polyprenes in the 
range of about 2,000 to 20,000, while simultaneously 
ridding them of contaminating resins. The residue was 
dissolved in benzene and analyzed for rubber hydro- 
carbon by the Willits’ method (9). The values found 
vere invariably low, corresponding to 70 to 90% _ poly- 
isoprene... Ultimately it was shown that bromides pre- 
pared from low-molecular-weight rubber fractions are 
not quantitatively insoluble, but actually possess suf- 
ficient solubility in alcohol-benzene solutions to account 
for much of this apparent lack of purity. The values 
are reproducible within a few per cent. when solvent 
volumes are maintained constant. Consequently the 
rubber hydrocarbon percentages reported in this paper 
are to be considered as only semi-quantitatively correct 
where determined by the bromination method. This 
subject is treated more fully in a later section. 


Discussion 


The significance of the acetone-soluble “rubber” in 
relation to the plant resins and the rubber of higher 
molecular weight is revealed by a study of the data in 
Table 1. A standard method for the analysis of guayule 
plant materials is the Spence-Caldwell method (10), 
which consists of extracting the finely ground sample 
successfully with hot water, hot acetone, and hot ben- 
zene. The acetone extract is designated as “resin” 
(Column 5, Table 1) and the benzene extract as “rubber” 
(Column 4, Table 1). It is now shown by the use of 
the procedure described above that a portion of the 
rubber in the guayule tissue is extractable with hot ace- 
tone. This quantity (Column 6) constitutes an error in 
the Spence-Caldwell values, making the “resin” too 
high and the “rubber” too low. To obtain the total 
rubber content of the plant material, the Spence-Cald- 
well “rubber in tissue” and the ‘‘acetone-soluble rubber” 
must be added. 

The plants analyzed in the active growing season 
showed a nearly uniform content (0.07 to 0.15°7) of 
acetone-soluble “rubber” in the bark regardless of its 
location on the plant. In the wood a consistent trend is 
evident. The wood above ground contained a uniform 
content of the low-molecular-weight rubber (0.09 to 
0.12%); while that of the root was high (0.76%). 
During the dormant season slightly more acetone-soluble 
“rubber” was found in the bark and much more in the 
wood above ground (0.85 to 1.35%). 


8 Based on “rubber tetrabromide’’ and a gravimetric factor of 0.292 
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Fractionation of Low-Molecular-Weight Rubber 

Three kilograms of freshly prepared guayule rubber 
worms were washed with cold alcohol to reduce the 
resin and moisture content dried in vacuo at room 
temperature, and dissolved in 15 gallons of benzene 
containing an oxidation inhibiter. The addition of 22 
gallons of acetone to this solution caused the precipita- 
tion of 2,458 grams of rubber which was removed by 
decantation. The remaining clear solution was concen- 
trated to a four-liter benzene solution by a combination 
of water washing and low temperature vacuum evapor- 
ation. The main portion of the low-molecular-weight 
rubber-like fraction, 14.5 grams, was obtained as a 
precipitate upon the addition of about 10 liters of 95% 
ethanol. A smaller portion, 2.5 grams, was obtained as 
a second crop by the addition of five liters of water to 
the residual ethanol-benezene solution. Both portions 
were kept separate and further refined by extensive 
washing with ethanol and by solution in hot acetone, 
followed by precipitation with methanol and/or water. 
A fraction of low-molecular-weight rubber which was 
insoluble in hot acetone, but soluble in benzene was 
obtained at this point from the main portion. These 
purified fractions were then redissolved in benzene and 
analyzed for rubber hydrocarbon by the bromination 
method. 

The acetone-soluble fraction of the main portion, 
referred to above, was refractionated by the solution and 
precipitation method. The first two fractions were ob- 
tained by the gradual addition of 95° ethanol to the 
stirred benzene solution maintained at 22° C. At the 
point where a pronounced turbidity was evident, ethanol 
additions were stopped; the solutions warmed until 
clear, cooled over night in the dark to room temperature, 
and finally centrifuged to yield the rubber fractions. The 
fourth fraction possessed such high solubility in the 
ethanol-benzene mother liquor that the addition of some 
water proved necessary for its recovery by centrifugation. 
A very low-molecular-weight fraction (<2,000) was 
obtained by low temperature vacuum evaporation of 
the final mother liquor. The precipitates were separately 
dried in vacuo, weighed, and redissolved in benzene to 
make 0.5 to 2.0% solutions. Total-solids determinations 
were made on aliquot portions. Relative viscosities were 
measured at 25° C. by means of an Ostwald viscometer 
and converted to intrinsic viscosities and molecular 
weights in accordance with the Staudinger law. The 
results of this fractionation are summarized in Table 3. 


TABLE 3. FRaA¢ 


TIONATION OF GUAYULE RUBBER 
ay Pusriets 


ITATION METHODS 





























Fractior I rO- Molecular 
Weight* arbor Weight f 
Rubt Grams x 10-34 
Resinous worms? (st 2931 75.7 150.0 
Rubber precipitate € 
to benzene so 2458 88.6 155.0 
Main portion 14.5 75.0 8.5 
First refractionate 2.3 77.5 10.7 
Second refrz nate 3.5 74.5 eon 
Third refractionate 3.3 72.0 6.1 
Fourth refractionate 2.6 66.0 2.5 
Residue 2 .¢ 2.0 (est 
COT r 7 66.0 6.5 
le — 
lf 87 O a 
* Moisture-free basis. 
+A sample analyzed as f s i sture-fre sis 2.3% 
resin, 16.2%; rubber } 75.7% é ! S 
8.06% (9) 
¢ Analysis also showed 9.88% acetone 1 benzer nsolubles and 1.0% 


resin. 


Low-Molecular-Weight Rubber Bromides 


The bromination method (9) for the determination of 
rubber hydrocarbon is based on two assumptions: (a) 
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that all of the rubber “tetrabromide” formed will be 
insoluble in the solution formed by adding three parts 
of ethanol to one part of benzene (brominating) solu- 
tion; and (})) that all of the non-rubber components or 
their bromination products will be completely soluble in 
such a solution. Abundant evidence supports the first 
assumption for rubber having molecular weight above 
about 20,000. However, in line with the general prin- 
ciple that decreases in molecular weight cause increases 
in solubility, the bromides prepared from low-molecular- 
weight (acetone-soluble) “rubber” have been shown to 
possess appreciable solubilitv in ethanol-benzene  solu- 
tions. While no precise relation has been established 
regarding the influence of polyisoprene chain length 
on the solubility. of corresponding bromides, it seems 
fairly agg from the data in Table 3 that one does 
exist. The apparent low hydrocarbon content of the 
lower bear te ‘ion fractions derives not from de- 
creased purity, but rather from the greater solubility of 
their bromides. This point has been confirmed by 
solubility determinations, not reported here, and by the 
isolation of polyisoprene bromides from the filtrates 
and washings of the bromides of guayule rubber frac- 
tions with molecular weight ranges from 2,500 to 17,600. 

These bromides are obtained as fine, white, granular 
particles which remain white on vacuum oven drving 
at 50-55° C. Analysis® has shown a bromine content of 
69.5(¢ compared to the theoretical value of 70.12% 
for (C,H Br, )n. 


Conclusions 


These studies have demonstrated that guavule rubber 
contains a very low-molecular-weight fraction that is 
quite distinct in properties from guayule resin, but bears 
a considerable chemical and physical similarity to rubber. 
The presence of such a fraction in the cis-isoprenoid 
rubber of the guayule shrub is not surprising in the 
light of similar findings reported for Hevea brasiliensis 
(2), Cryptostegia grandiflora (9), and Solidago Leaven- 
worthi (goldenrod) (1 

From the present data it is impossible to determine 
with certainty how much, if any, of the low-molecular- 
weight fraction results from degradation processes acting 
upon the rubber in the shrub prior to harvesting; how 
much may originate from oxidative deterioration of the 
“higher rubber” in the brief period between shrub 
harvesting and the isolation of this fraction; and how 
much must be accounted for in another fashion. Al- 
though antioxidants were used and all reasonable pre- 
cautions observed with regard to light and heat, the 
ease of deterioration of raw rubber may well be re- 
sponsible for the presence of some of the material 
included in this fraction. Such an explanation, however, 
can scarcely account for the very high content of this 
material in the root wood, a region of low rubber 
content, or for the pronounced variation in content be- 
tween dormant and active growing season harvests. 
Whether this fraction is present as such in the live shrub 
renin it may play a role in the synthesis of rubber or 
whether it should be regarded as some degradation 
product of the higher polyprenes, resulting from an 
enzymatic or oxidative process, are subjects for specu- 
lation and further investigation. 

\ more complete study of the seasonal changes in the 
distribution of the smaller rubber molecules might prove 
important to the plant physiologists studying the mechan- 
ism of rubber synthesis, since it is believed by some 


Deter: de precipitates followin 
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that low-molecular-weight rubber is “young” rubber 
that will eventually be built up into a higher molecular 
weight. 

Regardless of its origin, the fraction is of interest 
because it constitutes a definite isolable component of 
the guayule rubber of commerce where it is found to 
the extent of several per cent. It has usually been iso- 
lated and visually examined in the form of a lighi- 
yellow, slightly tacky film. In thicker sections it re- 
sembles masticated chicle, but possesses a much more 
elastic character than the latter. Its chemical behavior 
is similar to that of natural rubber, at least with regard 
to a tendency toward gel formation and the ability to 
vield a bromination derivative analytically correct for 
C,H.Br, 

The material bears a further physical similarity to 
rubber in that it, too, may be fractionated into a series 
of homologs with molecular weight ranges expressed 
in a stepwise fashion progressing downward from about 
the lowest value (20,000) hitherto reported for frac- 
tionated guayule rubber hydrocarbon. 

The significance of the error caused by the presence 
of this low-molecular-weight or acetone-soluble “rubber” 
in Spence-Caldwell analyses is shown by the percentages 
(Column 7, Table 1) which it constitutes of the total 
rubber (Columns + and 6). Since the extent of such 
influence is obviously no greater than the weight per 
cent. contribution of the part to the whole, the error is 
very small indeed control determinations of rubber 
from whole mature plants. However a_ physiologist 
working with parts like root wood cannot afford to 
overlook a rubber fraction which constitutes 10 to 46° 
of the rubber present. 

Further investigation will be necessary to determine 
whether the presence of this very low-molecular-weight 
fraction exerts more than a simple additive influence on 
the physical properties of the whole crude. 
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EDITORIALS — 


Rubber Supply and Price Squeeze 
Support Demand for More 
Synthetic Production 


HI direction of total new rubber consumption and 

the price of natural rubber in the United States 

have both been toward higher ground since the 
beginning of the year. In spite of the optimistic tone of 
the estimates of world natural rubber production and the 
restrained view regarding consumption in this country 
for 1950 resulting from the recent Rubber Study Group 
meeting in Brussels, rubber goods manufacturers in the 
United States are feeling the effects of the existing rub- 
ber supply and price squeeze and want something done 
about it. Of course companies that can secure a substan- 
tial part of their natural rubber from their own planta- 
tions are in a more advantageous position than their 
competitors who must buy their natural rubber in the 
open market, but since most companies use a significant 
amount of synthetic rubber, almost all of them are feel- 
ing the shortage of this type rubber brought about by the 
mounting demand created by the higher natural rubber 
prices. 

The May 5 Study Group estimate of an increase in 
world natural rubber production of 120,000 tons this 
year, as compared with 1949, and the estimate of United 
States consumption of 1,025,000 tons (600,000 natural 
and 425,000 synthetic) were quickly disapproved both 
here and abroad. On May 8, Harry E. Humphreys, Jr., 
president of United States Rubber Co., indicated that his 
company thought consumption in this country this vear 
would amount to 1,070,000 tons, of which 650,000 would 
be natural and 420,000 synthetic. Our foreign news edi- 
tor, in Europe during May and June, reported from Lon- 
don that rubber circles there were frankly skeptical as 
to the possibility of Indonesian output in 1950 reaching 
the estimated 520,000 tons and also considered the Ma- 
lavan production estimate too high, in view of the fact 
that wet weather and terrorism have combined to reduce 
output for the first quarter of 1950. 

If American consumption approaches 1,100,000 tons 
this year, and if the additional 120,000 tons of natural 
production is not realized, United States synthetic rub- 
ber consumption should be 50,000 to 100,000 tons higher 
than in 1949, when it amounted to about 400,000 tons, 
of which 300,000 tons were GR-S. Since GR-S con- 
sumption in this country was 70,000 tons during the first 
quarter of 1950, an estimated demand for at least 350,- 
000 tons of GR-S in 1950 requires 280,000 tons’ produc- 
tion in the other nine months of the year. 

GR-S production in April and May was probably in 
the neighborhood of 27,000 tons. Consumption in April 
was 29,209 tons, and a further reduction in stocks irom 
the 66,535 tons reported for the end of March is there- 
fore apparent. The Office of Rubber Reserve has prom- 
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ised production at the rate of 30,000 tons by June or 
July and possibly 35,000 tons during the last quarter of 
1950. Production at more than the 30,000-ton monthly 
rate has not been recorded since January, 1948, and with 
the shortage of styrene and the loss of production from 
one copolymer plant and one butadiene plant because of 
labor difficulties, achievement of the 30,000- or 35,000- 
ton monthly rate may be more of a problem than Rubber 
Reserve officials would like to admit. 

John L. Collyer, chairman and president of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., has proposed a three-point program for 
increasing synthetic rubber production in the United 
States, and this program includes the reactivation of at 
least one standby GR-S copolymer plant. His avowed 
purpose for the standby plant reactivation was to deter- 
mine by actual experience the time it would take to get 
one of these standby plants in operation in the event of a 
national emergency. Aside from this very important con- 
sideration, the proposal has much merit from the stand- 
point of the present short rubber supply situation. Re- 
activation of a copolymer plant would probably take irom 
three to six months, and the production from it would 
certainly not have very much effect on the 1950 total 
rubber supply, but it would provide a safety factor in 
view of the narrow margin between realistic synthetic 
rubber demand and supply in the United States for the 
remainder of the year. 

Rubber Reserve is reported to have demanded assur- 
ance from industry of a 40,000 tons a month GR-S con- 
sumption for at least a year before that agency will con- 
sider taking one of the copolymer plants out of standby 
and appears to doubt the willingness of industry to make 
such a guarantee. India Ruspper \Wor tp believes there 
will be very little delay by industry in agreeing io con- 
sume this amount of GR-S for the next year as the prob- 
ability of continuing difficulties in reaching capacity 
natural rubber production in the Far East are more 
completely realized. 

The House, on May 19, passed the Vinson bill extend- 
ing the Rubber Act of 1948 for three years without 
amendment. Hearings in the Senate on rubber legisla- 
tion are scheduled for May 31 through June 2 by Sena- 
tor Lyndon Johnson’s Armed Services subcommittee. 
Recent events underscore the need of more flexibility in 
synthetic rubber production and, in turn, in rubber legis- 
lation. It is hoped that the Bricker bill, which includes 
the RMA props sals for more flexibility in rubber p' icy 
or the Collyer proposals which would reexamine imme- 
diately our theoretical synthetic rubber defense line, will 
be incorporated to some degree in whatever rubber law 
is enacted by July 1. 

The rubber industry certainly would seem to deserve 
more appreciation from government for its real war and 
postwar contributions to national security in rubber than 
it will receive from a mere extension of the Rubber Act 
of 1948 for another three vears. Although government 
synthetic rubber production is not supposed to be used to 
control the price of natural rubber, increased demand for 
synthetic brought about by higher priced natural would 
be foreseen in time by a private synthetic industry. 
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Controversial Points on Extrusion’ 


H. E. Buecken? 


ie R since the very first few plastics 
extruders have been in operation, 











controversial opinions with regard to the 
design and n of an extruder have 
been expressed. Today, with thousands of 
these machines in the field and growing 
competition between their manufacturers, 
ese controversial points on extrusion 
have grown from a “toying” infant to a 
debatable du Some of the most im- 
nt points are discussed in this paper. 
Extruder Feed Screws 
The feed screw, the very heart of the 
extruder, is perhaps most controversially 
1 ssed ( er t desi s are applied 





| ts. There are 





often with equally good resul 

many varieties of feed screw designs. Two 
t the st unt sally plied types are 
e torpedo e full-flighted, as shown 

in Figure 1. Four types of feed screws 


is so named 
t 10-1 extension at 
end. This extension consists 
ng an outside diameter as 
root diameter and 
outside diameter 
w. It m ave a smooth surface 
ided with special flights and 
ylindrical and/or tapered in 














being an integral part of 
hears the relatively 








es 
tl l ound between 
the r torpedo and 
the st 2 of the cylinder wall. 
Thus excellent and_ final 
1 achieved, but also 
and, consequently more 

efficient conducted heat dis stribution, as 


moderate and desirable, but still 
le, frictional heat. This condi- 


well a 
contr 
tion is to a more or less degree influenced 
y varying the temperatures of either the 
torpedo or cylinder wall surface. 

pedo also serves as an accumu- 
permits a more uniform cross- 
pressure distribution, thus elim- 
r at least reducing pulsations at 
the die. Without this torpedo most oper- 
ators feel that such compounds as cellu- 
lose acetate, cellulose acetate butyrate, 
ethyl cellulose, polystyrene, saran, and ny- 
lon, if one terms the “metering” section 
of a nylon screw a torpedo, cannot be ex- 
truded successfully, ie., at least not with 
absolute close tolerances. The torpedo- 
type screw is sometimes preferred for the 
extrusion of polyethylene because of the 
closer tolerances obtained with it, although 









1Presented before National Technical Conference, 
Society of Pla istics Engineers, Inc., Cleveland, 
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Rubber Machinery Co., 47 W 
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lower production rates may then be real- 
ized. 
Full-Flighted Screw 

A full-flighted screw has no torpedo, 
and the flights run clear to the end of the 
screw, Which may have a blunt or a 
pointed tip. The flight section of the full- 
flizhted screw, as well as the torpedo- 
type screw, can have either constant or 
variable pitch flights, a constant or vari- 
able root diameter, or both of these varia- 
tions. It can be single-or double-flighted, 
single- into double-flighted, or vice versa. 
The double- and the single- into double- 
flighted screw is frequently blamed as the 
cause for die pulsations appearing at large 
ntervals, because it is claimed that the 
separate and independent channels formed 
by the double-flight do not deliver the 
compound at simultaneous speeds. If, of 
course, the compound is not being evenly 
divided at the start of the double-flight, 
uniform delivery cannot be expected. This 
can only occur, however, when the screw 
is not completely filled, and the compound 
is consequently not under uniform pres- 
sure at the start of the double-flight, or 
when the screw is not uniformly ma- 
chined. 

A full-flighted screw is generally rec- 
ommended for use in the extrusion of 
polyvinyl chloride and polyethylene, par- 
ticularly for covering hose, cable, and 
wire. A full-flighted screw will also per- 
form satisfactorily with some of the harder 
plastics when used with a large tubing die 
or any other arrangement that gives the 
effect of a SS torpedo. 

In many istances, unfortunately, the 
design of a screw is governed by the type 
of equipment available to machine the 
screw and the cost of such equipment. A 
constant pitch, constant root diameter 
screw is very simple and can, therefore, be 
machined at a comparatively low cost. 
Fortunately most extruders realize and 
appreciate the fact that the performance 
(extrusion quality and capacity) of an ex- 
truder depends on the proper design of 
the flight section of its feed screw, and 
that this design is a direct function of the 
type and conc dition of the compound be- 
ing extruded. 


Compression Ratio 

Another important factor is volumetric 
compression, which is the ratio of the vol- 
umes between two flights around the screw 
at the start and at the end of the flighted 
section. Compression ratios as high as 8:1 
or 10:1 are frequently applied. High com- 
pression ratio screws may go out of bal- 
ance and give sectional or localized plas- 
ticization. This plasticization, which is a 
function of compression with its conducted 
and frictional heat, may occur in the screw 
flights, thus forming independent extru- 
der stages and causing pulsations or surg- 
ing of the extruded pro file. 

For the extrusion of a powdered com- 
pound the high compression ratio screw 
is of particular advantage. The high dif- 
ferential between the heat conductivities of 
a compound in powdered form as com- 
pared to its pe ied form, which may be 
as high as 10:1 or 15:1, make it desirable 
to densify a powdered compound as great- 
ly and quickly as possible by means of 
the flights, but without plugging the 
flights or going “out of balance.” Inas- 
much as frictional heat is a function of 
pressure, it is also a function of the com- 
pression ratio and must not be neglected. 


Screw Temperature 

The screw temperature depends on the 
compound and the extrusion application 
and must, therefore, be controlled. Many 
screws are drilled through the center, from 
end to end, for either heating or cooling. 
Other screws are only partially center 
drilled, either up to or slightly past the 
feed opening of the extruder cylinder, so 
as to cool the screw through the feed sec- 
tion, and then let the temperature of the 
rest of the screw, particularly the tor- 
pedo, be heated by the compound and the 
cylinder. The latter method is especially 
important when rigid compounds are ex- 
truded with a torpedo-type screw __ be- 
cause cooling of the torpedo would form 
a hard shell of compound around it when, 
on the other hand, cooling of the feed 
section is desirable to maintain maximum 
production. 

Another reason for keeping the feed 
section of a screw cool is to permit air 
or other volatile gases that may form un- 
der pressure and heat to filter through the 
cold compound and escape through the 
feed opening of the cylinder. Actually the 
best method of controlling screw temper- 
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TORPEDO-TYPE SCREW 
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FULL-FLIGHTED SCREW 


Fig. 1. Cross-Sectional Drawings of Torpedo and Full-Flighted Types of Screws 
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Fig. 2. Drawings of Typical Feed Screws: (1) Torpedo Type, Single-into Double-Flighted Section; (2) Full Double-Flighted Type: (3) Saran 
Torpedo Type, Single-Flighted and (4) Single-Flighted Nylon Type with “Metering” Section 


ature is the dual-controlled type which 
has an independent circulation for the 
flight section and the torpedo and is des- 
cribed in further detail in Dow Chemical 
Co.s’ United States patent No. 2,449,355. 
Many extruders preier to work with a 
“neutral” screw, ie., with a screw which 
is neither heated nor cooled. In fact, a 
specific application of a “neutral” operated 
screw is the extrusion of nylon. 


Screw Efficiency 

The efficiency of a feed screw for ther- 
moplastic compounds is unusually low. Al- 
though some installations operate at a 
screw efficiency of 40% and even 60%, a 
good average efficiency is 10-15%. The 
screw efficiency is the ratio of the actual 
and_ theoretical capacities. of the screw 
and is calculated as shown in Figures 3 and 


Not only the volumetric efficiency, but 
also the quality of the extruded product 
is greatly influenced by the “mechanical” 
efficiency of the screw. This mechanical ef- 
ficiency is a function of the clearance be- 
tween the outside diameter of the screw 
and the cylinder bore, the size and_ the 
shape of the fillet in front and rear of the 
flight, and the condition or sharpness of 
the flight edges maintained at the outside 
diameter of the screw. This is of special 
importance. when extruding compounds 
such as saran and nylon that become very 
fluid when heated at plasticizing tempera- 
ture. 

Close tolerances and high volumetric 
and mechanical efficiency are direct func- 
tions of the quality or workmanship of 
the screw, the material from which it is 
made, and the procedures employed in 
building the screw, in addition to the pro- 
per design. 


Screw Materials 
Most extruders are of the opinion that 
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the general specifications for a standard 
feed screw expected to give good service 
for a reasonable length of time should call 
for a steel alloy forging, heat treated to a 
machinable hardness and chrome plated 
the flight lands should be either surface 
hardened to approximately Rockwell “C” 
50-55, or covered with Stellite, Stoody No. 
6, or similar materi ils. Steel alloy screws 
for the extrusion of nylon hz ave the flight 
lands covered with bronze such as Ampco 
Trode 10 and 10 “AC” electrodes* which 
are recommended for overlaying bearing 
and wear-corrosion resistant surfaces for 
those applications not requiring higher 
hardness values. 

Feed screws for the extrusion of saran 
are an exception to this rule since they 
are made preferably of Z-Nickel which 
can only be heat treated to a Brinnel hard- 
ness of 325-350, and the flight lands can 
only be hard surfaced to a Brinnel hardness 
of approximately 425 by cold working. Z- 
Nickel is an alloy containing approximate- 
ly 98% nickel. As annealed, it has a ten- 
sile strength of 90,000-120,000 p.s.i., and a 
Brinnel hardness of 150-225. When heat 
treated, it has a tensile strength of 160,000- 
180,000 p.s.i., and a Brinnel hardness of 
300-350. 

The application of Stellite or similar 
materials to saran screws is not rec- 
ommendable for many reasons. Stellite is 
a cast non-ferrous metal consisting of ap- 
proximately 12-17% tungsten, 30-35% 
chromium, 225-2279 carbon, and the 
,balance principally cobalt. It has a Brin- 


4Ampco-Trode 10 and 10 “AC” electrodes have 
an approximate chemical composition of 90% 
copper, 8.75% aluminum, and 1.25% iron. 
When ‘the base metal is steel, the mechanical 
properties are: tensile strength, 91,000 p.s.1.; 
yield strength, 43,000 p.s.i.; Brinnel hardness, 
120; elastic limit, 250,000 p.s.i.; and ultimate 
compression, 120,000 p.s.i. Brinnel hardness of 
other Ampco-Trode electrodes of approximé ately 
the same mechanical properties are: Ampco 
Trode 160, Brinnel 160: Ampco Trode 250, 
Brinnel 250; Ampco Trode 300, Brinnel 300. 


nel hardness of approximately 600 

The thin covering layers of Stellite or 
other extremely hard metals having prac- 
tically no elasticity will crack when the 
comparatively elastic Z-Nickel twists even 
under its normal operating load, thus cre- 
ating crevices where the plastic particles 
will hang up and decompose. Although 
they are only minute particles, they can 
cause serious damage to the product. In 
addition, the fusion line between the un- 
derlying and covering metals will inevit- 
ably be sufficiently porous to permit en- 
tering of corrosive gases that are freed at 
extrusion temperatures. These gases will 
cause gradual corrosion of the fusion line 
to such an extent that pieces of the hard 
metal may break off the Z-Nickel screw 
during operations. 

The possibility that this cracking of 
the covering layer will occur on a steel al- 
loy or stainless steel screw is more re- 
mote, since neither one is likely to twist 
sufficiently under normal operating load 
to crack the hard metal covering. The 
line of fusion is covered on a steel alloy 
screw by the chrome plating. A stainless 
steel screw is not plated and usually may 
not be subjected to compounds of extreme- 
ly high corrosive nature. Some stainless 
steels have poor welding qualities; there- 
fore, hard surfacing material cannot be 
applied. 

Another type of surface hardening is 
the nitriding process. Articles to be nit- 
rided are exposed for 48 hours to ammonia 
gas, which at 950° F. decomposes into 
nitrogen and hydrogen. The nitrogen com- 
bines with iron and alloying elements to 
form nitrides which are in a fine state of 
dispersion in the case to a depth of 0.010- 
0.050-inch, and impart extreme hardness to 
the surface of tne steel (700-1100 Brin- 
nel). All heat treating must be done be- 
fore nitriding. 

If maximum surface hardness is ex- 
































V=Vo.ume FER FLIGHT 


V= TL( Re - 7) -1.507(17+A2)- 1 SAB Reise) | 
(Acruat Tweorericat Vorunée Useo 
For Sceews Wnere 4,&, Aee hrece) 
V= mk (R2-R2) 
(APPROX. THEORETICAL Vouume Usebd For 
Sceews Werke 24,&A, Aee Smacec) 


Fig. 3. Formula for Calculation of Theoretical that of the core 
Volume for One Screw Flight irom the surface. 


ASSUME THE FOLLOWING SECTION OF PLASTIC 

TO BE EXTRUDED AT THE RATE OF 30°F T./MIN. 
4.60.8 IN——4 
WEEE TTT IITA 


L WEIGHT OF PLASTIC = 24 CU.IN./LB. 
78 IN. 
CAPACITY REQUIRED =I/8IN. X O.8IN. X 30FT./MIN. 
X I2IN./FT. X 60MIN./HR. 

X ILB./24CU.IN. = 90LBS./HR. 


ASSUME A 2-1/2 IN. K—-L=21N.-+4 
SCREW WITH MAXIMUM 
SPEED OF 80R.P.M. —z R2=1.051N. Preteen 


ARGE 
FLIGHT END 


2 
VOLUME PER FLIGHT = TTL(R-R2) = TTL(|.257- 1.05*) 
(FROM FIG.3) 2.9 CU.IN./REV. 


THEORETICAL CAPACITY = 2.9CU.IN./REV. X 80 REV./ 
MIN. X 60MIN./HR. X 


1LB./24 CU.IN. 


= 580 LBS./HR. 


ASSUME A SCREW EFFICIENCY OF 15.5%, THEN 
ACTUAL SCREW CAPACITY = 580LBS./HR. X 0.155 
= 90 LBS./HR. 


Fig. 4. Calculation of Screw Efficiency from Theoretical versus Actual 
Capacity for a Given Screw 


ommended as a liner material for produc- 
tion machines. Although it is conaiserative- 
lv soft, it has good wear resistant quali- 
at increasing distances ties. Stainless steel liners may be nitrided 
Cracking is minimized to give a harder and substantially improved 


with properly nitrided surfaces, although wear resistant surface, but nitriding does 


ee _ flaking of nitrided 

pected, special alloy steels containing such ty galling 

luminum, molybdenum, mang- 
omium, vanadium, titanium, and 


has bee 





surfaces, possibly due not improve the corrosion resistance to 
n reported. any extent. Therefore, as long as chrome 
plating has to be applied, it is better to 


anese, cn es - , ~ 
tungsten to form nitric rie of extreme hard- Cylinder Liners Sen, 2 sees _— — 
Ps pene oe = of ; ; ommended for nitriding, which may be 

ae ON TE SUETACe Bre See. These Poday the cylinders of all extruders for heat treated to obtain a tube of a high 
alloy steels are commercially available un- thermoplastic compounds, regardless of tensile strength with an extremely hard 
ler the trade name ot Nitralloy. : size, are provided with special, replace- and wear resistant surface. Such Nitralloy 
aimless steel Types 329, 416, and 420 — able, wear and corrosion resistant liners. liners, even without chrome plating, are 
aac oneng lor certain screw ap- Although the liner can be readily removed, applicable for the extrusion of polyethy- 
cations and are suitable tor aes it must be properly secured against ro- lene and nylon, both of which are non- 
nless steel Type 329, with 27.5% tational and longitudinal motions. At the corrosive compounds. It is claimed, how- 
omium, is more corrosion resistant than same time it must be permitted to expand ever, that the surfaces of nitrided liners 





0% hrom on t S 
< FP m it m= iron Ae oe les or contract independently of the cylinder to — gradually become annealed by frequent ex- 
1) is on-O¢ Oo an sat ° - ? 
1 type ” has non-galling anc “non prevent harmful stresses, without loosen- posure to high extrusion temperatures, 
ZINN propert s s “Orrosi1o resistan : ’ Py Py ‘ ? , 9 
Rees EevEerses; 1S CS Fee tant ing its direct contact with the cylinder in such as are used for nvlon. 


to water and some chemicals, and is diff- 


order to maintain its efficient heat trans- Many liners used for the extrusion of 


' : et aa 
cult to weld or braze Stainless steel Type mission. This latter condition is particular- most thermoplastic compounds are of 
420 is corrosion resistant to water and ly important during fast preheating or seamless steel tubing provided with a 
some chemicals and 1s never used annealed quick cooling periods. centrifugal cast-in Xaloy 306 lining ap- 

It asmuch as the alloy should be heat The bores of almost all liners used for proximately 0.060-inch “thick, having a 
treated before nitrid ing, the proper ten- the extrusion of thermoplastic compounds Rockwell ac” hardness of 48-52, “and 
sile strength for the core can be obtained are smooth and very highly polished. Al- honed to an extremely smooth — finish 
in addition to an extreme surface hardness though there are installations using Xaloy 306 has unusual corrosion resistant 


The nitrided case is relatively thin, and 





grooved liners, these 


e€ grooves may vary 1n — qualities and excellent wear resistant prop- 


the surtace hardness reduces gradually to ; EER ' >, ee ae : rs . ‘es 6 
‘ aCe irdne reduce radually t size and cross-sectional shape. They may erties. The chemical composition — of 
Beret ies’ ated teak 0900 dine anit Ska lig wenc oka be longitudinal or pacts 3 may run the Xaloy 306 is 38% nickel, 38% cobalt, 8% 
ties when annealed by either single- or doubk full length of the liner at full depth ; or chrome, 6% molybdenum, 4% silicon, and 

treatment: clasti mit, 70,000 p.s.i.3 be of tapering depth and of partial liner = 37 boron. 
B eae oy pote length. Grooves are only of value where For the extrusion of saran. Z-Nickel is 











nders they further the transfer of all the parts the generally recommended liner material 
ne of the compound through the extruder and = mainly from the standpoint of catalytic 
not cause some parts to remain in the ex- reaction. Although it has a Brinnel hard- 


rere S truder to be exposed too long to the heat ness of 325-350, its resistance to wear is 
aaghcia a - J and thus decompose. low. Furthermore, although the screw may 

D Desai ensile st ength, 86,01 .s.i. rinehaunibaals be slightly | harder, galling of the liner 

a Sat AERP Hapa ee ae ; and screw is eventually inevitable if their 
"aE ee ; heating to 1825-185 In general, Xaloy 306 liners work quite respective surfaces should come in direct 
uenching in oil, and drawing to -8 satisfactorily in direct electrically and o# contact under pressure, since both parts 
P., are: elastic limit, 45,000-80,000 p.s.i.: yield heated extruders. A soft or heat treated are of Z-Nickel. Not only is the initial 
163 0002166.000 peice abd’ Brinnel haniee. Steel liner with a chrome-plated bore is cost of a Z-Nickel liner high, but its fre- 
30 ’ regarded today as inferior and should not — quent replacement does not make it eco- 
‘Stainless steel Type 420 has the foll z prot be used in a production machine. Even the — nomica! insofar as liner cost is concerned. 
agi Peele pages best chrome plating is not permanent un- The initial cost of Hastelloy “B’> lin- 
nd cooling der the severe service to which it is ex- ers is still higher than that of Z-Nickel, 
2-53 Rockwell posed. but the corrosion resistance and catalytic 
260 yeatigee v aga pe Stainless steel, corrosion resistant only reaction of Hastelloy “B” to saran are 
ve scale to a certain extent, is generally not rec- well within acceptable limits. The Brinnel 
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ardness of Hastelloy “B” is approximate- 
ly 210-235, when annealed; and 400-475 
vhen heat treated. Since in the heat treat- 
ed condition the resistance to wear and gal- 
ling of Hastelloy “B” has been considerably 
increased, it is quite an improvement over 
the Z-Nickel liner. 


Hastelloy “B” is a nickel-molybdenum- 


iron alloy containing small portions of 
carbides and is used for resistance to 
wear, galling, and seizings. It is particular- 


ly well suited for equipment handling boil- 


ing hydrochloric acid and wet hydrochlo- 
ric acid gas and has high corrosion re- 
sistance in hydrochloric acid solutions of 


all concentrations and at all temperatures 
up to the boiling point. 

For the extrusion of saran, nylon, and 
other compounds that become very fluid 
when heated at plasticizing temperatures, 
it is imperative that the clearance between 
the outside diameter of the screw and the 
liner bore be kept at a minimum. The Xaloy 
306 liner having the least wear, therefore, 
should be the best suitable liner. The hard 
lining, however, is practically non-elastic 
and can crack or craze in multiple longi- 
tudinal hair-fine cracks if stressed beyond 
its elastic limit when accidental other 
unusual forces, including thermal shock 
due to rapid heating and cooling, cause the 
base liner and cylinder to expand within 
their elastic - limits. This condition, 
course, is detrimental because any part 
the plastic eompound that may lodge 
the cracks can decompose. Therefore a 
cracked liner must be replaced at once. 


or 


Extruder Cylinders 
Cylinder Temperatures 

Thermoplastic extruder cylinders are 
heated by circulating steam or oil, or by 
direct electrical heat. Steam heating is the 
oldest and most reliable, provided it is 
available, and temperatures are within a 
practical steam pressure range. Oil heat- 
ing is more recent than steam, but is as 
reliable and is recommended up to temper- 
atures of 600° F. Oil heating is often er- 
roneously regarded as inefficient, but it is 
for many obvious reasons definitely out of 
question for applications involving ex- 
tremely high temperatures. The direct elec- 
trical heating method is as old as oil 
heating, but has only recently become very 
popular because of new compounds or 
more available older compounds requiring 
higher extrusion temperatures, and_ be- 
cause more experience has been gained 
in extruding thermoplastic compounds. 

In order to obtain a close tolerance 
extrusion it is necessary that the operat- 
ing heat and extruder temperature be in 
complete balance. If more frictional heat 
is created during extrusion than can be 
absorbed by the compound without raising 
its plasticizing temperature above normal, 
a direct electrically heated extruder can- 
not be applied without obtaining a pulsat- 
ing extrusion unless a means to remove the 
excess heat is provided. Heat always flows 
from the high temperature region to the 
low temperature region. Therefore, if the 
compound in the cylinder becomes over- 
heated, the cylinder wall must be cooler 
in order to absorb the excess heat of the 
compound. 

The heater control is actuated by the 
reaction of the pyrometer of the tempera- 
ture control and shuts off the current 
supply to the heater, but not the heat of 
the heater. Because of the heat inertia and 
the higher temperature of the heater that 
portion of the heat not radiated into the 
room is absorbed by the cooler cylinder 
wall, thus preventing dissipation of the ex- 
cess heat of the compound unless the cyl- 
inder wall is sufficiently cooled. In the 
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Fig. 5. Drawing of NRM “Balanced Heat Control” System for Injection Cylinder 
Temperature Control 


past, therefore, zoned, jacketed, or cored 
cylinder walls have been provided for the 
circulation of a cooling medium such as 
low pressure steam, water, compressed 
air, and even cooled oil. Such arrange- 
ments, however, can hardly be classified as 
improvements, when, in addition to the 
electrical heating installation, steam, water, 
or compressed air connections with valves 
and possible controls, or even an oil cool- 
ing unit, must be provided. These addi- 
tional features are costly to install and 
uneconomical to operate. 

The “Balanced Heat Control” system" 
shown in Figure 5 is a distinct improve- 
ment and to date is probably the unique 
and most economical controlled heating 
set-up. The two-halves of the shell, be- 
ing of aluminum bronze, will transmit the 
temperature of the heaters almost instant- 
ly to the cylinder wall. The deep, nar- 
row, circular which do not substan- 
tially reduce the direct contact area of the 
shell with the cylinder required for maxi- 
mum heat conduction, provide a maximum 
cross-sectional area for the circulation of 
low pressure, high volume air. In addi- 
tion the slots provide maximum radiat- 
ing, inverted fin-type surfaces to remove 
excess heat directly from the shell and, 
subsequently, from the heaters and the 
compound by radiation to the high volume 
of air circulating at low pressure. 

Air enters the cylinder at room tempera- 
ture, is uniformly distributed at the bot- 
tom slot, and exhausts at the top slot 
formed by the two halves of the shell. 
This air is supplied by individual small 

214-inch diameter wheel, 1/20 h.p., 110 

F. M. blowers to each zone. The whole 
nah is self-contained, is obviously extreme- 
ly economical, provides sufficient cooling 
for shutdown, and requires no expensive 
air compressor or connections to steam, 
air, water, or other pipe lines. Of even 
greater importance is the fact that be- 
cause of the gentle air flow, an exception- 


slot I 


ally uniform extruded product can be 
obtained. 
Cylinder Length 

The length of an extruder cylinder de- 


pends on the size of the extruder and the 
extrusion capacity expected to be obtained 


from it. The BTU required to heat a 
pound of thermoplastic compound at a 
certain temperature differential in one 
hour depends on the specific heat'® of the 
compound and does not vary with the 
size, type, or make of the extruder. The 


heat required to plasticize the compound 
can be introduced by conduction and _ fric- 
tion. If a unit area of the cylinder wall is 
to transmit a required amount of BTU 


per hour into a pound of compound by 
conduction, then besides the temperature 
differential the rate of conduction depends 
entirely on the ae taney conductivity'! of 
the compound and does not vary with the 
length 


size, type, or make of extruder. The 
of a cylinder, having a given diameter 
bore and a given extrusion capacity, 1s 


then a function of the number of unit areas 
required to provide sufficient | 


Frictional heat is horsepower 
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1eal 
converted 


trans- 











into BTU" and is limited to the amount 
of BTU required to plasticize a given 
quantity of compound. It creates additional 
thrust and torque on the feed screw, which 
must be considered when the size of 
thrust bearing, gear transmission, and 
drive motor is being selected. Since this 
conversion of horsepower into frictional 
drive, this conversion becomes a function 
of the mechanical efficiency of the gear 
transmission and the drive motor. 
Summarizing the foregoing, it can be 
readily seen that conducted heat is more 
economical than frictional heat because 
it is transmitted directly and is not af- 
fected by mechanical efficiency factors 
While it requires a certain cylinder 
length, the sources of conducted heat are 
heating elements that are inexpensive mo- 
tionless parts requiring no service or 
maintenance. Of greatest importance is the 
fact that this heat is controllable. Frictional 
heat is produced by an indirect source, de- 
pends on the efficiency factors of the gear 
transmission and drive motor, consisting 
of expensive equipment with rotating parts 
requiring constant service and maintenance, 


and is difficult to control 
It is further obvious that the extruder 
is not a “perpetual mobile,’ and that the 
Nat 
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laws of physics are applicable. 
if a certain amount of work is to be done 
to a quantity of material in a_ specified 
i whatever the amount, quantity, and 
it will be the same for any type or 
ce of extruder. It must be remembered, 
wever, that work, quantity, and time do 
ot change during the same operation; the 
product of conducted heat and 
partially converted into 
frictional | and partially into power to 
move the mat sania 

Chis point means that in order to do the 
same work in the same time, the sizes of 
the thrust bearing, gear transmission, and 
lrive motor will vary inversely with the 








work is a 


lorsepower 


length of the cylinder. In other words, 
n extruder with an extremely short cyl- 
inder will require a much larger size 
hrust bearing, gear transmission, and 





in an extruder with a 
rather long cylinder to do the same 
amount of work. 


tics extruders were pro- 
tangular, sharply tapered 
i of which one side 
ngentially into the cylinder 
screw. The shape of this 
with the exception of the 
ch had been omitted, was 
adaptation from the rubber tuber and 
le too difficult the application of a 
agitator tuffer essential for 
or powdered material. 
d that a rectangu- 
opening located in the center of 
he cylinder screw, with two 
tangentially into 
would function as well 
the rubber-type openings. If 
he opening is kept short, ta- 
Ils is not required. This 
ng still requires much 
properly prepared for 
and to fit the liner open- 
10t perfect for the ap- 
iliary feeding equipment 
iculti were finally eliminated 
with the adoption of the round-type feed 
i which is a straight bore machined 
to the same diameter as the screw. 
For the feeding of strips and “chunky 
materials with large bulk factors, the rec- 
tangular or side feed opening is still pre- 
ferred. Instead of undercutting the cylin- 
der, however, the screw is undercut for 
strip feeding. oper consideration must 
> type of feed opening, 
is being designed, so that 
_ material may be properly taken away 
om the feed opening by the screw flights. 
The feed section must always be cored 
or jacketed for the circulation of a 
cooling or heating medium. For most com- 
pounds a cold feed section is required, but 
occasionally heating is preferred. In any 
case, the compound must be prevented 
from becoming soft or agglomerated in 
the feed opening. 
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Heating Zones 


The nmniber of heating zones, their 
lengths, and their respective temperatures 
are also very controversial points. The 
rate with which a compound can absorb 
conducted heat is a direct function of its 
thermal conductivity and the temperature 
differential between the compound and 
the adjacent cylinder wall. In other words, 
assuming that the thermal conductivity re- 
mains constant, the greater this tempera- 
ture differential the more conducted heat in 
BTU will be absorbed by the compound. 

While the temperature of the com- 
pound gradually increases as it moves 
through the uniformly heated cylinder, the 
temperature differential and subsequently 
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Therefore, 


the rate of the heat absorption decrease. 
It would then seem logical that in order to 
maintain a uniform and maximum rate of 
heat absorption a constant temperature 
differential should be maintained. The 
cylinder wall temperature should, there- 
fore, be gradually increased in the same 
proportion as the temperature of the 
compound increases. Of course this proce- 
dure is impractical because the cylinder 
wall temperature would soon become so 
high that the compound in direct contact 
with it would scorch. Furthermore, un- 
less the compound is kept moving, it would 
absorb conducted heat until it reached the 
same temperature as the cylinder wall, 
and then decompose. 

The amount of heat in BTU required 
to heat a given quantity of a certain com- 
pound to a specified temperature in an 
extruder is a direct function of its specif- 
ic heat and the change in temperature 
desired. This amount of heat reduces 
gradually, and theoretically to zero, in 
the same proportion as the temperature of 
the compound is increased as it is moving 
through the cylinder until it reaches its 
final plasticizing temperature. Therefore, 
because the temperature differential can 
be reduced, the cylinder temperature can 
be reduced proportionally toward the ex- 
trusion end of the cylinder or, at least, 
remain the same for all zones. For the 
same reason, however, that it may be de- 
sirous to keep a cool feed section on the 
feed screw, it may also be desirous to 
keep the zone adjacent to the feed sec- 
tion considerably cooler. These conditions 


can be achieved very effectively by the 
use of two or three heating zones in addi- 
tion to the feed section. 


\s already explained, heat flows from 
i region to a low tem- 
perature region. The rate of flow is a 





differential 
between the two regions and of the cross- 
section through which the heat can flow 
regardless of direction. This point means 
that the heat in an extruder cylinder will 


function of the temperature 


flow radially as well as longitudinally. 
Therefore the often large exposed sur- 
faces at the die end and the cooled feed sec- 
tion draw more heat because of these heat 
losses. The center-section of a very long 
cylinder, not having such extreme heat 
losses, has a tendency to remain hotter 
and, since the temperature control in- 
strument does not call for heat as it does 
for the other zones, appears overheated. 
As long as this instrument indicates the 
desired temperature, it is actually con- 
trolling the heat input. 

Heat then will flow from a_ heating 
zone of higher temperature to an adjacent 
heating zone at a lower temperature in an 
effort to become equalized. Because of this 
equalizing impulse, it cannot be expected 
that a very narrow heating zone with a 
limited heater capacity can produce an et 
fective temperature variation on the cyl- 
inder wall, especially since the rate of 
equalization increases with increasing 
temperature differential. The instrument 
of the high temperature zone may call 
constantly for heat while “trying” to in- 
dicate a temperature that can only be 
reached after sufficient heat has been sup- 
plied by the high temperature zone to the 
adjacent low temperature zone, while 
keeping the latter’s control instrument 
“off.” The need of separation of the nar- 
row heating zones, either by space or in- 
sulation, is evident. Such separ ation, how- 
ever, is not a great advantage because the 
heavy cylinder wall itself provides little 
interference to the flow of heat across the 
comparatively short distance between these 
narrow zones. 





SPE Prize Paper Contest, Conference Plans, Section Meetings 


NITIAL plans for its 1950 Prize Paper 
Contest have been announced by the 
Society of Plastics Engineers, Inc., through 


the contest committee chairman, Henry M. 


Richardson, DeBell & Richardson, Inc. 
The contest is open to both members and 
non-members of the Society, and there are 
no restrictions as to length of the papers. 
The subject must be in the field of plastics 
technology, but can cover any phase of ma- 
terials, processes, applications, products, 
manufacturing equipment, and__ testing 
equipments. Papers will be judged primar- 
ily on the basis of their value to the indus- 
try and on the skill with which the sub- 
ject is analyzed and presented. 

Papers should be sponsored by all of the 
Society’s geographic sections, and the win- 
ning papers from each of the sections will 
be submitted to a national panel of judges 
who will select the national winners. The 
national contest will award three prizes, 
as follows: first, $200; second, $100; and 
third, $50. 


1951 National Conference Plans 


“Plastics Shape the Future” will be the 
theme of the seventh annual national tech- 
nical conference to be held by the Society 
of Plastics Engineers on January 18-20, 
1951, at the Hotel Statler, New York, 
N. Y. Papers to be presented at the tech- 
nical sessions will review accomplishments 
in plastics materials, processes, product, 
application, and equipment during the past 


50 years, and forecast the future of the in 
dustry during the coming half-century 
Besides technical sessions the Conference 
will also include dinner and luncheon meet- 
ings and the Society’s annual business 
meeting. The conference committee also 
announced the appointment of two new 
subcommittee chairmen, as follows: recep- 
tion, E. K. Preston, Koppers Co., Inc.; 
and ladies’ entertainment, Saul Blitz, Noma 
Electric Corp. 


Brown Talks on Alkyd Molding Compounds 


The New York Section, SPE, held a 
regular dinner-meeting May 17 at the 
Hotel Shelburne, New York, N. Y., with 
some 60 members and guests attending. 
Speaker of the evening was Michael A. 
Brown, Jr., Plaskon Division, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., who discussed 
“Alkyd Molding Compounds.” 

Mr. Brown began his talk with a brief 
review of the rapid growth of thermo- 
plastics molding, as compared to thermo- 
setting materials, because of their short- 
er molding cycles, particularly in the in- 
jection machine. Plaskon began work on 
developing a thermoset material that 
could be used for high-speed molding and 
two years ago announced the first such 
material, Plaskon 420, a mineral filled 
alkyd compound. Alkyd molding com- 
pounds are now selling at the volume ex- 
pected to be attained in 1953, and its use 
continues to expand. 

The major reason for this growth is 
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the ability of alkyd compounds to be mold- 
ed at high speed and low pressures. Alkyds 
require molding times measured in seconds 
and pressures of 800-1,200 p.s.i., although 
some parts have been molded at pressures 
as low as 400 p.s.a. These molding cycles 
have resulted in the development of new 
molding machines designed to take full 
advantage of the unique properties of alkyd 
compounds. Three such machines are now 
on the market, with two more under de- 
velopment. Plaskon 420 is supplied in two 
grades: a tan granular form for standard 
use; and a putty-like form, available in 
electrical code colors, for molding at even 
lower _temper: itures and pressures. The 


temperature ot 373-350 F.; 
putty has been molded at 165 F 

Because of their rapid molding cycles, 
alkyd compounds require simpler and less 
bulky molds than do other thermosets; a 
two-cavity mold for alkyds will give the 
same production as a six- or even eight- 
cavity mold for phenolics or urea com- 
pounds. This reduction in mold cost and 
increased productivity of personnel will 
often make alkyd cheaper than phenolics 
or ureas despite its initial high material 
cost. Other advantages of alkyd molding 
compounds include (1) excellent electrical 
properties and unexcelled arc resistance; 
(2) better dimensional stability than other 
thermosets and no after-shrinkage, unlike 
ureas and melamines; (3) high heat re- 
sistance, the material operating continu- 
ously at 400° F. with no effect on prop- 
erties and up to 800° F. for short times; 
(4) high resistance to oils, greases, and 
chemicals; and (5) in addition to these 
properties, alkyd molding compound dis- 
plays physical properties similar to those 
of other mineral filled thermosets. 

Table favors were distributed through 
the courtesy of Harold Schwartz, Empire 
Brush Co., and the meeting closed with 
a drawing for a door prize contributed by 
Industrial Hard Chrome Co. 


Kennedy Speaks in Chicago 


Approximately 75 members and guests 
of the Chicago Section, SPE, and Midwest 
Chapter, SPI, attended a joint dinner- 
meeting on May 10 at the Builders’ Club 
Chicago, Ill. Speaker of the evening was 
Edmund D. Kennedy, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the plastics division, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., whose topic was, 
“Where Does Plastics Business Come 
From?” 

Mr. Kennedy described the phenomenal 
growth of the plastics industry during the 
past 10 years and repeated the predictions 
of experts that the production of plastics 
may be expected to increase from the cur- 
rent annual total of 1% billion pounds to 
five billion pounds in the next 10 years. If 
this volume of production is to be absorbed, 
the industry must constantly do a better 
and better job of selling plastics in the two 
fields which are their biggest outlets: over- 
the-counter sales and sales to other in- 
dustries. In the first category, a vigorous 
advertising and promotion program is 
needed to sell the housewife on the points 
of superiority of plastics over other mate- 
rials. In the industrial field, constant effort 
is needed to develop new uses for plastics 
and increase present applications. 

An extemporaneous talk was also given 
by Norman Savage, Cook & Williams, Ltd., 
Melbourne, Australia. Mr. Savage spoke 
briefly on life in Australia as compared 
with that in the United States and outlined 
some of the difficulties in manufacturing 
peculiar to his country as well as the ad- 
vantages which are also present. 
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Cleveland-Akron Holds Ladies Night 


The Cleveland-Akron Section held its 
first Ladies Night on April 24 at the 
Aurora Inn, Aurora, O. Approximately 52 
members and their wives attended the 
function, which was a great success, and 
it was proposed that additional meetings 
of this type be held throughout the year. 
The program included a cocktail hour and 
dinner, followed by a talk on “Informative 
Labeling in Plastics” by Frank H. Car- 
man, general manager, Plastic Materials 
Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. Carman pointed out the difference 
between the well-established labeling in 
the textile field and the relatively poor 
labeling of many plastic articles. Informa- 
tive labeling of plastics should indicate the 
limitations of the article in order that the 
consumer, by improper use of the item, 
shall not become disillusioned as to the 
general qualities and applications of plas- 
tics. The speaker stressed again the general 
harm done to the plastics industry by the 
lack of informative labeling and displayed 
samples of pamphlets issued by the 
P.M.M.A. to encourage and point up the 
value of such labeling. 


Reports from Rochester 

The Rochester Section held its annual 
Ladies’ Night on April 24 at Rupert 
Gray’s Restaurant, Rochester, N. Y. Ap- 
proximately 90 members and their wives at- 
tended the event, which began with a cock- 
tail hour and dinner. After dinner, Gil- 
bert W. Conaway, A. M. Tenney & As- 
sociates, spoke on “Synthetic Fabrics.” 
The talk dealt with nylon, cellulosic (ray- 
on), and vinyl type fabrics, and was fol- 
lowed by a fashion show featuring these 
fabrics. 

A talk on “The Use of Controlled Flow 
in Injection Molding Thermoplastics,’ by 

A. Westgaard, consulting plastics engi- 
neer, featured the May 15 dinner-meeting 
of the Rochester Section. Approximately 
50 members and guests were present at the 
meeting, held in the Liederkranz Club, and 
heard the speaker discuss the engineering 
aspects of viscous flow in relation to mold 
design in injection molding. Some of the 
points considered were the relation of 
gating to runners; development of high 
pressure by restricted g ating, and its effect 
in filling mold cavities; and the positioning 
of gates and runners with respect to the 
cavities. 

The Section will hold its next regular 
dinner-meeting on September 18, following 
the summer recess. The speaker and his 
subject for this meeting will be announced 
later. 





Tour Sheffield Corp. Plant 

The May 4 meeting of the Miami 
Valley Section was held at the plant of 
the Sheffield Corp., Dayton, O. Some 50 
members and guests attended the meeting 
which featured a tour of the plant and 
talks on the company’s products by Bill 
Wilt, Jack Welsh, and Ted Cooper, all 
of Sheffield. In the brief business session 
preceding the talks, Section President 
R. W. Gerdes, Plastics Molding Corp., 
announced that the group will hold its 
third annual outing on June 16 at the 
Terrace Park Country Club. The outing 
will include an afternoon of golf, softball, 
horseshoe pitching, and other sports, 
followed by a dinner in the evening. Ar- 
rangements for the outing are _ being 
handled by M. H. Kasch, Kurz-Kasch, 
Inc. M. F. Nelson, Plastics Molding 
Corp., and C. M. Selz, also of Kurz- 
Kasch. 


Gore Discusses Statistical Control of Molding 


The Newark Section held its last din- 
ner-meeting before the summer recess on 


May 10 at the Military Park Hotel, New- 


ark, N. J. Ap proximately 50 members and 
guests heard William Gore, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., speak on “A 


Simplified Statistical Approach to Mold- 
ing Data.” 

Mr. Gore said that the injection ma- 
chine represents one of the most difficult 
pieces of machinery to fit into a mass pro- 
duction system because of the number of 
variables presented by the design of the 
heating cylinder, mold, and hydraulic unit. 
These variations in design make it prac- 
tically impossible to instrument a machine 
built to laboratory specifications so tnat 
all of the variables can be accounted for 
and controlled. 

The trend of thinking along the lines 
of a statistical approach to molding data, 
therefore, has been to vary sets of condi- 
tions rather than to vary one at a time, 
the speaker stated. This method mini- 
mizes the total time required to obtain 
optimum molding conditions for a given 
job and is based on experimentation, ex- 
amination of experimental data, and the 
calculation of possibilities for success un- 
der a given set of conditions. This meth- 
od is believed to represent the first evi- 
dence of a consideration of injection mold- 
ing as a science rather than an art and is 
the beginning of a scientific method by 





which molding problems can be most ef- 
ficiently solved. Altl ctical experi- 
ence is valuable, it suppleme ted 





by the scientific approach outlined above 
if predictions are to be made on an ac 


curate basis 





Gooch Reelected SPI President 
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“At the rate the plas tics industry has 
been going for the first four m« 5 
this year,” Mr. Gooch said, “there are in- 
dications of a 10% increase in production 
of plastics raw materials for 1950. On 
an overall industry-wide basis, production 
of these materials, it is now estimated, will 
approximate 1,650,000,000 pounds for the 
year.” 
~ The following directors were also 
elected to serve for the coming year: L. C. 
gag Monsanto (Canada), Ltd.; Ben 
W. Rau, Felsenthal & Sons, Inc.; Sher- 
wood L. so GF. Church Mig. Co.; 
F. T. Kebely, K-Plastix; Sidney Emsig, 
Emsig Mfg. Co.; John J. O’Connell, Con- 
solidated Molded Products Corp.; N. J. 
Rakas, National Automotive Fibres, Inc.; 
F. J. Groten, Firestone Plastics Co.; E. 
Winer, National Plastics Products Co.; 
F. W. McIntyre, Sr., Reed-Prentice Corp. ; 
L. S. Meyer, Western Products, Inc.; H. 
R. Thies, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
Dale Amos, Amos Molded Plastics; A. 
W. Hanmer, Jr., Durez Plastics & Chem- 
icals, Inc.; Harry Levine, Commonwealth 
Plastics Corp.; and Felix N. Williams, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
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Typical Parts Molded from Enrup, United States Rubber Co.’s New Plastic 


Enrup—New Plastic Announced by U. S. Rubber 


HE development of a new, tough, ther- 

mosetting plastic which promises to 
become one of the basic raw materials of 
the rubber and plastics industries has been 
announced by United States Rubber Co., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Marketed under the trade name Enrup, 
the plastic fills an urgent need of a high- 
strength material that is resistant to abra- 
sion and chemicals and at the same time 
can be produced in varying degrees of 
flexibility ing between soft, elastic 
rubber on one hand and hard, brittle rub- 
ber on the other. 

One of the outstanding uses for Enrup 
is in the manufacture of high-strength, 
low-cost gears to replace metal gears in 
such aj plication s as heavy-duty lathes, 
house] vold appliances, plating barrels. auto- 
motive timing devices, and dynamometers. 
Gears made of the new plastic have been 
yperating for more than a year in applica- 
tions where conventional metal gears failed 
within a few weeks. These gears were 
molded in one piece to very cl 
ances h eliminated the need of elabo- 
rate finishing operations. 

Enrup is also particularly suited for 
washing machine parts, where its re- 
sistance to the newer types of snythetic 
1 is advantage over metal. 
applications include fuel 


dies and jigs, 





ose toler- 












vattery Cases, 


seats, chemical buckets, plating 
filter press plates, photostat sep- 
lates, tote boxes. bearings, elec- 


ulators, and various -automotive 
] 





ch as camshaft timing gears, 
ump impellers, ignition coil hous 
ributer caps. low-load and low- 
speed bearings, and bushings. 
“We believe this new plastic is one of 


the most significant developments in the 
rubber indu l i 


stry since the war.” said 
Ernest G. B i 


; president and 
r of the company’s me- 
division. “It has demon- 
strated remarkable toughness, resistance 
to abrasion and the deteriorating effect 

of oils, solvents, acids and mild iialins. 
It is light in weight and extremely st 
at high temperatures. It has good 











sistance to fire, and its high dielectri 
strength makes it a good electrical a 


sulator. It has an impact strength which 
is superior to most plastic materials now 
being marketed, and it can be molded econ- 


omically in complicated shapes by either 


co mpression or transfer methods.” 
Alt] rough Enrup is available in a wide 
range of hardnesses, with corresponding 


variations in other characteristics, the 


following properties are given for a typical 
compound : 








1 
Impact streng 
Modulus of elastici 
ws ater absorption 
Safe operating temper: 
E lectrical properties: 
Diel strength, 








CRE: Goi cas ewes eeans wes aot Goo 1 

Enrup is now in production in the com- 
pany’s Fort Wayne, Ind. and Passaic, 
.. J.. plants, and ample manuiacturing 
capacity is available since the material 

1 be produced on standard rubber pro- 
cessing equipment. The plastic is available 
the form of sheets, rods, tubes, gear 
anks, and molded parts. 
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Soluble Vinyl Resin 


NEW soluble vinyl resin offering great 

economies in the field of solution coat- 
ings has been announced by B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., Cleveland 
15, O., through George A. Fowles, sales 
manager-plastic materials. Designated as 
Geon 200 x 20, the product is a vinyl- 
vinylidene chloride copolymer directly so- 
luble in toluene, xylene, and high aromatic 
naphthas. Solutions ranging up to 50% 





total solids can be prepared readily by 
slow addition of the resin to a solvent at 
ambient temperatures, with rapid mechan- 
ical agitation. The solutions possess ex- 
cellent stability; even high solids solutions 
can be cooled to 0° C. and, upon rewarm- 
ing to normal room temperatures, will 
recover their original viscosities without 
gelling. 

Films made from Geon 200 x 20 adhere 
well to a variety of metallic surfaces if 
baked adequately. Cast films possess suf- 
ficient flexibility for most applications and 
can be plasticized for additional flexibility 
where necessary. Solutions of the new re- 
sin can be applied by any of the conven- 
tional techniques, including — brushing, 
spraying, roller coating, and, in the high- 
er viscosity ranges, knife or bar coating. 
Applications include heat sealing coatings 
on paper, met illic foil, and cellophane; dec- 
orative coatings on such paper products 
as labels, catalog covers and inserts, maga- 
zine covers, etc.; and fabric coatings of 
all types. 


Paraplex G-60 for Vinyl Plastisols 


LTHOUGH - polymeric _ plasticizers 

contribute desirable permanence t 
vinyl compounds, their high viscosity has 
sometimes limited their use in_ plastisols. 
Recent laboratory work indicates, how- 
ever, that vinyl plastisols « of readily work- 
able, stable viscosity can be prepared from 
Paraplex G-60, made by Resinous Prod- 
ucts Division, Rohm & Haas Co., Wash- 
ington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Various-size batches of vinyl plastisols 
containing Paraplex G-60 were prepared, 
and viscosity was measured initially and 
after aging one day, seven and 28 days. 
The initial viscosity of the batches was 
low, comparable with that of batches pre- 
pared with phthalate plasticizers included 
in the test. The thixotropy of the G-60 
batches was extremely low, and no signifi- 
cant change in the initial viscosity of 24,- 
000 centipoises (Brookfield, No. spindle, 
6 r.p.m.) occurred during eging. 

Films cast from the plastisols contain- 
ing G-60 were extremely resistant to loss 
of plasticizers by volatility or water ex- 
traction. In retaining good color despite 
prolonged exposure to 250° F., the films 
corroborated reports that G-60 exerts an 
uncommon stabilizing effect on compounds 
exposed to heat in processing or service. 
In addition to its use in vinyls, Paraplex 
G-60 also acts as a combination stabilizer 
and plasticizer in chlorinated —hydro- 
carbons, chlorinated rubber, and nitro- 
cellulose. 





New Goodyear Viny] Film 


NEW vinyl film for baby pants which 
will withstand repeated washings in 
hot, soapy water without loss of quality, 
flexibility, or color has been developed by 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
The material is a four-mil calendered film 
made from Pliovic vinyl resins and special 
plasticizers, which can be sealed electroni- 
cally. The material has been boiled in lab- 
oratory tests for as long as 60 hours in 
clear water and 12 hours in soapy water 
without any damaging effects. The film is 
being produced in a wide range of trans- 
lucent colors on which silk screen pattern 
printing is possible. 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Richardson’s Experimental Carbon Black Hot House 
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Fig. 1. Position of the Test Sections in the Hot House 


N EXPERIMENTAL pilot-plant for 

the production of channel-type carbon 
black is being operated by the Sid Richard- 
son Carbon Co. at Odessa, Tex. New ap- 
paratus and new conditions of operation 
are thoroughly investigated in the experi- 
mental unit. The pilot-plant has the general 
construction of the conventional hot house 
used in channel black production, but it 
also has features which allow the operator 
to control operating variables in a manner 
impossible in the usual plant hot house. 
Experiments can be pertormed with the 
pilot-plant in a minimum of time and with 
an accuracy which a plant unit will not 
allow. 

Although the process for producing car- 
bon black by burning natural gas under a 
collecting surface is an old one, and al- 
though much experimental work has been 
done on the process, new ideas for increas- 
ing the yield of carbon black or for chang- 
ing the quality of the product are. still 
available for trial. A testing program goes 
hand in hand with the experimental pro- 
duction of carbon black so that the quality 
of the black is known. 

The basic consideration in the design and 
operation of the experimental hot house is 
to produce results which are directly com- 
parable with those produced in a plant unit. 
In this connection, the yield and the qual- 
ity of the carbon black produced in the 
Richardson company’s experimental hot 
house are the same as those produced in a 
plant hot house operating under identical 
conditions. In order to maintain a check 
upon certain uncontrollable variables during 
operation, special features are incorporated 
in the design of the unit. The temperature 
within the hot house can be controlled by 
insulating the walls or by heating them 
externally with flue gases. By this means 
the temperature of the experimental hot 
house is made to simulate that of a plant 
hot house. The house is gastight, and all 
combustion air which enters the unit is 
supplied in constant amount with blowers. 


Test Sections 

Two identical test sections are in use in 
the experimental hot house. One test sec- 
tion is held under constant conditions dur- 
ing a series of runs to note variation in 
yield of carbon black with such uncontroll- 
able variables as humidity of combustion 


1 Bureau of Industrial Chemistry, University of 
lexas, Austin, Tex. 
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Pilot-Plant Details 
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Fig. 2. Experimental 


air, feed gas composition, atmospheric tem- 
perature, etc.; while the second section is 
used to investigate the influence of a con- 
trollable variable. The results obtained in 
the control section are then used to convert 
the results obtained in the experimental 
section to a basic value. The test sections 
are placed within the house so that the 
effects of the walls and the ends of the 
building are eliminated. This feature is 
desirable in a small building where the 
enclosing walls are in a higher ratio to 
the enclosed volume than in a large build- 
ing of the same shape. 

The test sections are placed within the 
experimental hot house, as shown in Figure 
1. The channels are kept hot beyond the 
test sections by carbon black forming flames 
under them as in the test section, but the 
black which is formed is scraped off into 
scavenger hoppers No. 1, 3, 6, and 8. Hop- 
pers 3 and 6 also scrape the outside chan- 
nels adjacent to the test sections so that 
only the inside channels are used for experi- 
mental results. Carbon black is collecte] 
separately from each hopper by attaching 
collecting cans under the house directly to 
the bottom of each hopper. This procedure 
is used to eliminate carbon black hold-up 
in screw conveyers and to keep close check 
on the action of each section of the hot 
house. 


Channel-Black Hot House 


Figure 2. The channel table drive is at the 
left end of the building; the air blov | 
in toward the right 


ack collecti 


gas orifice rt 
the carbon bla ting cat 
the building. Entrance into the 
made through the door shown at 
end of the building. 

In operation the pilot unit is run until 
the building has heated to a constant tem- 


perature ; I] 








hen the black is collected for 
some period of time such as eight to 24 
hours. Trials can follow one anot! 
out cooling down the build 
a change in gas rate is de 


runs. When it is necessary to enter the 











building in order to make changes in the 
apparatus, shutdown time is reduced be 
cause of the relatively small size of the 


experimental test section which is to be 





"imental pilot-pla 
‘arbon Co. is being used as 





he future. The developments 





which come from the experimental unit 
will be used to guide tuture operation, 
modification, and expansion of the produc 
tion units. All work is directed toward the 
aim that products of the company must 
maintain a high quality and that new prod 
ucts must be developed through 
to meet the requirements of the carbon 
black user. 


le years 
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Murphy Receives 1950 A.IL.C. Gold Medal 


at Annual Meeting 


HE twenty-seventh annual meeting of 


the American Institute of Chemists, 
held on May 11 and 12 at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, N. Y., was featured 
I he mg: of the 1950 Gold Medal of 
nstitute to Walter J. Murphy, editor 
1e awed Chemical Society publi- 





cations, Chemical and Engineering News, 


yineering Chemistry, and 





The Mid Century Meeting 


or Mid-Century, meeting of 
was directed to advances in 
of chemistry which can be ex- 
pected in the coming 50 years, based on 
present trends in research, education, and 
business. This theme was discussed by out- 
nding leaders in the profession includ- 














ing Clifford F. Rassweiler, Johns-Manville 
Corp., who spoke on “Building Materials 
for the Future’; Alex Stewart, National 
Lead Co., whose topic was “Trends in 
the Newer Metals”; George F. Rugar, 
Diamond Ikali Co., who discussed 

\lkalies and Heavy Chemicals’; Norman 


C. Hill, The C. P. Hall Co., on “Rubber 
Present, and the Goal” 
\. A. Somerville, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
Inc., on “Chemicals Used in the Manu- 
fracture of Rubber Goods’: Paul O. 
Powers, Battelle Memorial Institute, on 
“The Next Fifty Years in Plastics.” 

\lso, Gustav Egloff, Universal Oil 
Products Co., who spoke on “Petro- 
micals 1950 and 2000,” and W. M. 
l Vacuum Oil Co., on 
velopment Liquid Fuels.” 

‘Two Meth for the Evaluation of 
Research Results” were discussed by E. H. 
Northey, American Cyanamid Co., and 
Edward Hartshorne, Olin Industries, Inc., 
at a gene! all session on May Lz, 

hd Ine) Kirky patr ick, editor, “Chemical 
j inecring,’ McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Corp., was the speaker at the Honor Re- 
* Luncheon on May 12. His sub- 


ject was “The Human Equation in Chem- 


Research Past, 


iday, Socony 











The Mid-Century Meeting 
The Medal Award Banquet for Dr. Mur- 
y was preceded by a reception in his 


honor attended by most of those present 








the dinner. 

Toastmaster at the banquet was John E. 
McKeen, Charles Pfizer & Co., and chair- 
man of the banquet committee. The invo- 


cation was given by Rev. Joseph B. Muen- 
zen, S. J., Canisius College. 

Speakers for the medalist were Charles 
] Thomas, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
». Kirk, of Polytechnic In- 
Brooklyn and vice president ot 

The | tion of the gold 
by Lawrence H. Flett, of 


l 1& Dye G orp. yer president 












the Ins ite 
Other guests seated at the speakers’ 


table were Alden H. Emery, A. C. S.; 
rr L. Fisher, of National Research 
ncil and chairman of the medal com- 
mittee; Maurice J. Kelley, Nopco Chemical 
; 1 chairman of committee on ar- 
Harry S. Rogers, Polytechnic 

of Brooklyn; and Alfred H. 
srooklyn Boys High Schox 
. Thomas in his speech said that the 
award to Dr. Murphy which was given for 
i -ditor, who has focused the worl I's 
mn on chemists and their contril u- 
al men,” was less for the 


words of the medalist and more for the 














e Case 


of the chemist and the chemical engineer. 

Dr. Kirk reviewed the activities and 
characteristics of Dr. Murphy during his 
undergraduate years at Brooklyn Poly- 
technic to show how these had contributed 
to the medalist’s success as a chemist and 
an editor. 

“Science has become a vital factor in so 
many phases of national security and wel- 
fare that the advice of scientists and engi- 
neers should be continuously available to 
men in government, few of whom are tech- 
nically trained,” Dr. Murphy said in his 
address. 

He appealed for “bold leadership” by 
scientists in an attempt to meet this need 
and called upon the nation’s scientific so- 
cieties to set up committees of outstanding 
authorities in their fields to advise Con- 
gress and the President on technical mat- 
ters. He also urged the establishment of 
sae Pagid liaison committees to explore 
problems of mutual concern and of im- 
eel ince to the public, and to take concert- 
ed action when necessary. Up to now, he 
said, this duty has been left largely to 
“small organizations and groups frequently 
unrepresentative of their profession. 

Much of Dr. Murphy’s medal address 
was de rena toa discussion of methods of 
improving the chemist’s professional status. 
Chem 1icé + education was cited as one field 
to which more attention should be given. 
Too many schools, Dr. Murphy asserted, 
are “turning out technicians in the guise 
of scientists—mere robots skilled in tech- 
nology, but lacking the attributes of a pro- 
fession as that term is generally -accepted. 

“Modern developments in the chemical 
industry, and a rapidly growing apprecia- 
tion that scientists and technologists must 
help in finding solutions to economic, social 
and political problems will make it neces- 
sary that the entire field of instruction be 
reviewed, re-evaluated, and modernized to 
meet greatly altered conditions in science. 
industry, and the world at large,” he said. 

Specifically, he reported a trend toward 
longer formal training than the traditional 
four-year undergraduate course. 





Elected to National Academy 
E V. MURPHREE, president of Stand- 


ard Oil Development Co., was elected 
to membership in the National Academy of 
Sciences at the recent annual meeting of 
the Academy in Washington, D. C. In- 
corporated in 1863, the Academy is com- 
posed of leading scientists, engineers, and 
physicians in the United States and serves 
to investigate and report on any subject of 
science when called upon by any govern- 
tal department. Through its trust funds the 
Academy makes grants to scientific work- 
ers engaged in research projects in collges 

nd universities. 

"Thai the war Mr. Murphree was ac- 
tive in research programs of a military 
nature and aided his company in many 
notable developments, gr ei: the fluid 
catalytic cracking process for gasoline; a 
process for svnthesizing toluene for use in 
TNT; butadiene production and purifica- 
tion; Butyl rubber; corrosion preventives ; 
and high and low temperature lubricants. 
The company also participated in the 
development of processes for butadiene 
styrene and nitrile type rubbers. Mr. 
Murphree, furthermore, figured importantly 
in the atomic bomb development program 

1 participated in many other wartime ac- 
tivities. 








Synthetic for Tire Carcasses 


i? American tire industry’s depen- 
lence on natural rubber imports may 
be ended by a modified synthetic rubber 
for tire carcasses which has been devel- 
oped at the University of Illinois, accord- 
ing to Carl S. Marvel, speaking before a 
dinner-meeting of the Chicago Section, 
American Chemical Society, on May 19. 
In an address entitled “Progress in Poly- 
mer Chemistry,” after receiving the Sec- 
tion’s Willard Gibbs Medal for outstand- 
ing achievement in chemistry, Professor 
Marvel said that the new synthetic copoly- 
mer shows great promise as a material 
for tire carcasses, an application hitherto 
found unsuitable for synthetic rubber. 
‘This copolymer is extremely interest- 
ing because it shows the lowest heat build- 
up of any of the synthetic rubbers and 
is approximately equal to natural rubber 
in this respect.” Dr. Marvel declared. “It 
seems probable it may prove to be a use- 
ful carcass stock rubber, and the prelim- 
inary tacts bear out that notion.” 
Explaining that the process for making 


the new copolymer was first achieved in. 


the University of Illinois laboratories in 
1946, Dr. Marvel emphasized that. still 
further tests are needed before it is def- 
initely established that this polymer will 
make good tire carcass. The copolymer is 
made of butadiene and styrene by a proc- 
ess employing sodium as a catalyst. 





Robinson on Europe Today 


A TALK by Howard A. Robinson, 
Armstrong 


Cork Co., on “Living 
in Europe Today,” featured the May 12 
meeting of the Philadelphia Rubber Group. 
Held at the Poor Richard Club, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., the meeting included a cocktail 
hour and dinner and was attended by 
about 90 members and guests. 

Dr. Robinson, who has traveled exten- 
sively throughout western Europe and has 
served as special attache to the State De- 
partment in Sweden and other countries, 
gave a very interesting talk on the politi- 
cal, economic, and social aspects of life 
in Europe today. A lively discussion period 
followed the talk, and there was a show- 
ing of the March of Time film on Swe- 
den. 





New Mold Release Emulsion 


D‘ MOLD RELEASE EMULSION 
NO. 35B, said to be the most stable 
silicone emulsion available to date, has 
been announced ae Dow Corning Corp.. 
Midland, Mich. The new emulsion does not 
cream in storage or separate in use and is 
extremely resistant to hard water, zinc, 
high-speed agitation, and other conditions 
that tend to break emulsions. Such stability 
makes this new emulsion more economical 
to use, since it assures a more uniform 
silicone content even in very high dilutions. 

The new mold release agent wets metal 
surfaces better and gives faster and more 
complete coverage of even the most in- 
tricate molds, it is further claimed. The 
new product is odorless, tasteless, and non- 
toxic and does not stain white or light- 
colored stocks. Like the company’s other 
mold release agents, this one gives fast and 
clean release, keeps the molds clean longer, 
reduwes scrap to a minimum, and improves 
surface finish of molded parts 
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Foam Rubber and Dynel Discussed at New York 


Group Meeting 


HE spring meeting of the New York 

Rubber Group, held April 28 at the 
Henry Hudson Hotel, New York; N.Y, 
was featured by a talk on “The Manufac- 
ture of Foam Rubber” by E. Charlton 
Crocker, General Latex & Chemical Corp., 
and a talk on “Dynel—A New Synthetic 
Fiber” by Eldon Stowell, Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Division, Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp. Attendance at the afternoon 
technical session numbered about 350, of 
which 300 remained for dinner and the 
entertainment program which followed. 

D. E. Jones, American Hard Rubber 
Co., chairman of the Group, presided at the 
technical session and the dinner. Prior to 
the presentation of the talks, Mr. Jones re- 
viewed the activities planned for the Group 
during the year. He first referred to the 
NYRG News issue of March, 1950, which 
had been sent to the members and in which 
the decision of the Group to hold another 
Prize Essay Contest for the first time since 
the late war was announced. Details of this 
contest were also forwarded to the members 
with the announcement of the April 28 
meeting. First, second, and third prizes of 
$100, $75 and $50 will be awarded, and the 
final date for submission of papers is Sep- 
tember 5, 1950. The winning papers select- 
ed by the judges will be presented at the 
fall meeting of the Group on October 20. 
Subject matter of the papers should be of 
technical nature, and the papers may be 
the result of original work, development 
results, or interpretive results and reviews 
of the rubber literature. 

The summer outing is scheduled for June 
15 at Doerr’s Grove, Milburn, N. J., and 
P. Murawski, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., and C. T. Jansen, Rubber Age, 
are chairman and vice chairman, respec- 
tively for this event. A golf tournament is 
also scheduled for early August. J. T. Hast- 
ing, chief chemist, Socfin, Ltd., present at 
the meeting was introduced to the audience 


by Mr. Jones. 


Crocker on Foam Rubber 


In his discussion of the manufacture of 
foamed sponge rubber Mr. Crocker first 
mentioned the original patent of Chapman 
and Pounder, of the Dunlop company, for 
the manufacture of foamed sponge by the 
whipping process. ‘Maturing’ of the com- 
pounded latex is generally, but not always 
required in order to produce the most de- 
sirable properties in the end-product. In 
factory production latex batches varying 
in size between 80 and 400 quarts and 
continuous compounding and processing are 
also practised. 

The compounding and whipping of a 
foamed sponge latex not requiring the 
“maturing” step was demonstrated by 
Don Warner, of General Latex, in connec- 
tion with Mr. Crocker’s talk. 

The several gelling agents, sodium fluo- 
silicate, ammonium persulfate, polyviny] 
methyl ether, and 2-nitro propane and their 
action in the compound, were next dis- 
cussed. Most compounds use the fluosilicate, 
it was said. Heating and curing, including 
the use of high-frequency current, were 
mentioned, and it was stated that the use of 
the HF current is now limited to booster 
action for these operations. 

Washing after curing is necessary to re- 
move soap, non-rubbers and odor from the 
finished product. The washing step also 
reduces the hygroscopicity and improves 
the resilience of the foamed sponge. 


June, 1950 


The hydrogen peroxide foam process of 
Talalay, which is carried out under high 
vacuum and at lower than room tempera- 
ture, was also reviewed. 

Continuous mixing equipment is com- 
mercially available from the Oakes Mixer 
Division, American Machine & Foundry 
Co., and John Marco, Mr. Crocker report- 
ed. 

The early use of 
for foamed sponge 
of neoprene latices where oil and fire re- 
sistance was oi special importance were 
followed by the blending of natural latex 
with nitrile type latices. Nitrile latices, in 
turn, were followed by GR-S latices, Types 
V and VII for blending with natural latex. 
The Type VII GR-S latex has the advan- 
tage of 0.10 residual styrene content, it was 


Neoprene Type 60 latex 
and the continued use 


said. 

Between 20 and 50% GR-S latex is used 
with natural latex in the production of 
foamed sponge, and “cold rubber’ GR-S 
latex is now available in tank-car quanti- 
ties. 

Reference was made to the rapid growth 
of the foamed sponge industry, and the 
speaker pointed out in conclusion that the 
industry was well founded even though 
still in its infancy, and the most significant 
developments were the trend toward the 
greater use of continuous mixing equipment 
and the emphasis on reduced manufacturing 
costs. 

A lively discussion of synthetic versus 
natural latices, shrinkage of the latex 
sponge rubber, gelation, type of vulcaniza- 
tion accelerators used, odor, etc., followed 
Mr. Crocker’s talk. 


Stowell on Dynel 


Mr. Stowell explained that development 
of synthetic fibers by his company was 
started about 1930 as part of a program to 
provide outlets for its production of vinyl 
resins. Intensive research was begun in 
1934, and in 1936 the first synthetic fiber, 
a vinyl chloride-vinyl acetate coyolymer 
named “Vinyon,” was marketed. This fiber 
received limited acceptance in the textile 
industry, and in 1948 a vinyl chloride- 
acrylonitrile fiber, capable of withstanding 
higher temperatures and possessing the 
ability to be dyed, was introduced as “Vin- 
yon N.” Produced as continuous filaments 
and cut to known lengths for marketing a 
staple fiber, the product underwent a 
change in name in November, 1949, to 
“Dynel” to eliminate the confusion in the 
users’ minds between the two types of 
Vinyon. 

Dynel fibers can be spun to produce al- 
most all types of cloth, such as cashmere, 
etc., and can be dyed to produce a wide 
range of colors. The cloth is strong, warm, 
resilient, resistant to most acids and alka- 
lies, quick drying, does not shrink, and will 
not absorb water, the speaker claimed. 
Many of these properties were demonstrat- 
ed in the course of Dr. Stowell’s talk. 

Only a small number of applications of 
Dynel in the rubber industry have been 
investigated to date. Use in bicycle tires, 
footwear, and after coating with rubber or 
plastics are contemplated. Introduction to 
the consumer market is scheduled for the 
fall of this year. 

In the discussion that followed Mr. 
Stowell’s talk it was further revealed that 
the fiber has a good light stability and a 
very low brittle point. The present price is 
$1.25 a pound. 





Executive Committee Names Buffington 

The executive committee at a meeting 
on May 17 elected M. R. Buffington, Lea 
Fabrics, Inc., vice chairman of the Group, 
replacing Howard G. Ling, Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, United States Rubber 
Co., who has resigned. 

The committee also reported that the 
group will hold its annual golf tournament 
on August 8 at Baltusrol Club, Spring- 
field, N. J. J. S. Corrigall, R. T. Vander- 
Bilt Co., Ine; chairman of the golf com 
mittee will be assisted by Joseph Breckley, 
Titanium Pigment Corp., T. F. Callahar 
Witco Chemical Co., E. B. Curtis, also ot 
Vanderbilt, and G. W. McComb, Rubber 
Corp. of America 








Chicago Group Hears Partridge 
Plastiso ind Organo- 


A TALK on “Plastisols and 2 
sols,” by E. G. Partridge, American 


Anode, Inc., featured the May 12 meeting 
of the Chicago Rubber Group at thi 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Some 125 
members and guests attended the meeting, 
which included a cocktail hour and dinner 
and a talk by W. L. Ryan, Federal Bureau 
ot Investigation, on ‘The Worl k and Func- 
tions ot the yal 3 el 

Doe Bnedii began by giving a brief 
history of the development of plastisols 
and organosols and the theory behind their 
use. An organosol is a paste consisting of 
a vinyl resin dispersed in a plasticizer pie 
thinner; while a plastisol is a paste with 
the resin dispersed 


in plasticizer only. 
While resin pastes can be made without 
grinding the resin on a mill, better dis- 
persion and better physical properties are 
obtained if grinding is used. Some of the 
new resins recently developed make it 
possible to eliminate such grinding except 
in rare instances. 

By proper choice of compounding in- 
gredients it is possible greatly to modify 
the inherent properties of the vinyl resins 
used in plastisols and organosols, the 
speaker declared. Of the many compound- 
ing ingredients used, plasticizers are sub- 
ject to the greatest amount of variation. 
Primary plasticizers used to help disperse 
the resin are usually adipates, phosphates, 
phthalates, sebacates, or azelates. Sec- 
ondary plasticizers, used to reduce vis- 
cosity or cost, include geostorgg? products, 
certain phosphates, and certain chlorinated 
products. A special group of slain 
are the resinous polyesters which give 
resistance to extraction and good low- 
temperature flexibility. Stabilizers are 
used to obtain improved heat and lig! 
stability; while pigments and fillers are 
incorporated to reduce cost and obtain 
opacity. Other ingredients used include 
surface active agents, colors, mold release 
agents, blowing agents, and luminescent 
pigments. 

Plastisols and organosols may be applied 
by dipping, casting, coating, or spreading 
and may be used in inks for printing on 
vinyl or fabric. It is expected that the use 
of plastisols will increase in proportior 


to the use of organosols, Dr. Partridge 
] 


stated, because of the following  ad- 
vantages: they avoid fire and_ toxic 
hazards because they do not contain 


solvents; they do not require the use 
solvent exhaust or recovery 
plant insurance rates are lower; plasti 
do not skin over, therefore excess batches 
may be reused; and they give thicker 
coatings than do organosols. The chie 


disadvantage of plastisols is that the film 


systems ; 
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Phe Group will hold its annual golf 
uting on July 28 at the Medinah Country 
Club, Itas I] Swimming and other 
IVitle e available, in addition to 
golt ed by a dinner in the evening 
ding of prizes to winning 
mtes s. Arrangements for the outing 
ire being handled by a committee headed 
by William Fairclough, Enjay Co., Inc., 
and including Otto Hlavacek, United 
States Ru Co., Dwight Smith, Cary 
( F ( rvden Rubber Co., 
Robert il Chemical  Co., 
B \merican Can Co., 





Van Cleef Bros 








A TALK on “The Variability of Rub- 
ber Chemists,” by Harlan L. Trum- 








bull, assistant to the vice president-re- 
search, The B. F. Goodrich Co., highlight- 
ed the an ] international meeting of the 
Buffalo Rubber Group and the Ontario 


Rubber Section, C.I.C., on 
proximately 190 


May 19. Ap- 
members and 
attended the dinner-meet- 
ng, held at the General Brock Hotel, 
lagara Falls, Ont., Canada. 

Dr. Trumbull gave an informative, yet 
entertaining talk on the importance of re- 
industry and the need of a prop- 
er understanding of research by manage- 
nt. The research director has important 
responsibility i initiation and super- 
vision of research programs and must re- 
solve conflicts arising from management’s 
and research workers’ ideas as to type and 
7 programs. 
between the 
industry, the 
and the 


guests of 








search in 











aim of research 
‘A com] 
position nthe 


dreams of the future. 


company’s 
scientist's 
competence 


romise 








i the research director is usually resolved 
in such a way that in due course the im- 
portant problems get the attention they 
deserve,’ Dr. Trumbull said. 

The speaker emphasized ‘that the wise 
policy in research is to welcome important 
discoveries regardless of how they may 


using examples of research in the 
during the past 30 years 
discoveries have been 
them. Since com- 
prepared to expand the 
production operations to util- 
ize the fruits of research, it is good busi- 
ness to have executives who know the 
value of research. Dr. Trumbull concluded 
by stressing that management should look 
director not only for 
also for de- 
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course of action, and that 
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management. 
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AIEE Rubber and Plastics Subcommittee Akron Meeting 


HE American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers Subcommittee on Rubber and 
Plastics Industries held its third annual 
“Conference on Electrical Engineering 
Problems” in Akron, O., May 5, at the 
Hotel Portage. R. F. Snyder, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., is chairman of the Sub- 
committee. The committee on local ar- 
rangements tor this meeting was headed by 


A. G. Seitfried, The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
with W. R. Wagner as secretary-treasurer. 
About 200 members and guests heard a 


eight papers and attended a 
Hotel Portage. At a meet- 
1 officers of the Subcommittee held 
at the end otf the Conierence, consideration 
was given to holding the 1951 meeting in 
the East and devoting more attention to the 
problems of the plastics industry. The 1952 
meeting g, however, Was tentatively scheduled 
Akron again. 
"Short abstracts of the various papers 
presented at the May 5 meeting follow: 
Calender Auxiliary Drives Including 
Constant Tension Winder Drives for 
org and Fabric. I. E. Andreasen, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y 
This paper dealt with the ever-increa 
need of better control of synchronization 
1 tension in calender winder and auxil- 
Discussion of successful solutions 
demonstrated how well the problems can be 
solved in the present stage of the art. 
Industrial Lighting of Factory and 
we for Rubber and Plastic Plants. 
a, Lindsay, General Electric, Cleveland. 
The wide range of industrial lighting 
problems encountered in these industries 
offered an oppor tunity to discuss many dif- 
erent lighting techniques. An analysis of 
overall pr — entails a discussion of 
many intangible benefits of good vision 
yy proper illumination, such as improved 
morale and better employe relations, as 
well as the measurable benefits of more 
efficient sight. 


Choice of Motor Speeds for Rubber 


program ot 
t 


-oOn at tne 











1aries. 


Mill Room Service. J. H. Skeen, United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
Interchangeability of equipment conser- 


vation of floor space, possible reapplication 
on systems of different frequency note com- 
parative first cost, as affected by repetitive 
purchase of standarized vig are the 
prime factors which influence selection of 
motor types, speeds, and gear trains used 
for wc room work in the rubber industry. 
Stoppit laracteristics, Comparative op- 
erating "elileniirs. and maintenance ex- 
pense also received consideration. 

The experience of one large rubber man 
ufacturer in standardizing its mill room 
equipment was discussed in this paper. 

Recent Developments in Process Se- 


quence Control. E. B. Sutherland, Em- 
mett Machine Co., and T. C. Jones, Na- 
sai Rubber Machinery Co., both of 
Akron 

This paper covered application of a 


centralized control system such as might be 
suitable in the rubber and plastics indus- 
tries and also the need of such centralized 
control systems, their advantages, and their 
limitations. In particular, the time-pulse 
system of control was discussed as to its 
adaptability, limitations, and variations. 
(Mr. Sutherland. ) 

Many problems are involved in the 
adaptation of a time-cycle sequence con- 
troller to tire building machines because 
the present method of buil« ling requires full 
manual operations and combinations of both 
operator and machine and automatic opera- 


tions. It was shown that a time-cycle con- 
troller to initiate this type of program must 
be of a specific design, intricate timing 
method and include a very flexible control 


over each building operation. Advantageous 
and interesting results obtained by the us 
of the time-cycle controller wer 
shown. ( Mr. Jones. ) 

The Role of Electronics in the Rubber 
and Plastics Industries. FE. H. Vedder 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Buffalo, N.Y 

This paper was a résumé of the contri 
bution of electronics to the science of meas 
urement and conrol in the rubber and 
plastics indus tries. According to the auth br 
it Was presented with the idea that members 
of the audience would Sad among the aq 
plications cited, answers to some of idee 
problems which might prove profitable and 
which might have been overlooked. 

Industrial Communication and Paging. 
William S. Watkins, Ohio Rubber Co., 
Willoughby., O. 

Technological 
outdistanced the means of 
in general use. With larger quantities ot 
material moving at higher speeds it 1s 
becoming increasingly important — that 
various points in the factory have instant 
dependable contact with other points. Auto 
matic telephones, vocal paging and plant 
broadcast ing are familiar systems showing 
new effectiveness. Correctly designed loud 
speaking intercoms, even in very noisy 
jocations, are successfully performing serv 
ices not considered feasible a few years 
ago, it Was said. 

Electrostatic Casualties in the Rubber 
and Plastics Industries. Robin Beac! 
Engineers Associated, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rubber and plastics are susceptible t» 
high electrification. During manutacturing 
processes the extensive use of industrial 
solvents in the electrostatic 
sparks introduces serious fire and explosion 
hazards. 

Several types of electrostatic neutralizers 
are available for eliminating — potential 
sparks—each possessing advantages as well 
as inherent limitations, it was explained. 

Effective economic surveys of electro- 
static fire and explosion hazards _ require 
careful analyses of performance, installed 
costs, and maintenance of the mitigating 
units and system, it was emphasized. 

The New Safety Code for Mills and 
Calenders in the Rubber Industry. EF. 
W. Beck, U. S. Rubber Co. 

This paper presented the 
steps in developing safety code requirements 
for mills and calenders and outlined the 
procedure followed by the committee. 
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Atomic Bombs Discussed 


A TALK on “Atomic and Hydrogen 
Bombs and 4 


Their Conception,” by 


James S. Coles, Brown University, feat- 
ured the April 27 dinner-meeting of the 
Rhode Island Rubber Club. Some = 130 


members and guests of the group attended 
the affair, which tcok place at the Meta- 
comet Golf Club, East Providence, R. I. 

Dr. Coles began by showing slides of the 
periodic table of elements both before and 
after atomic bomb research, illustrating 
the effect of this work in expanding the 
table. After reviewing the nature of the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, the speaker 
discussed the effects of the bombs if they 
were dropped on the United States. The 
talk concluded with a showing of the of- 
ficial Navy sound-color film on the Bikini 
atom bomb tests. 

The group will hold its annual summer 
outing and golf tourney on June 29 at the 
Metacomet Golf Club. 
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Braendle and Ladd Speakers 


A TALK on “The 


Carbon Black and 
A. Braendle and W. Ladd, Columbian 
Carbon Co., featured the spring meeting 
of the Connecticut Rubber Group on May 
Approximately 68 members and guests 
attended the meeting, which was held at 
Rapps Restaurant, Shelton, Conn., and 
was preceded by a dinner at which W. J. 
Gilmartin, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, spoke on the detection of counterfeit 
currency and the activities of the F.B.LI. 
Mr. Braendle stated that the use of 
carbon black for reinforcing rubber is 40 
years old, but it was not possible to photo- 
graph a carbon black particle until 10 years 
With this development carbon black 
began a transition from an 
science. During this period new 
carbons with new properties have been 
developed ; the existence of differences 
in pH of carbons discovered in 1947 have 
been put to use; and the reticulate chain 
structure in carbon black has been dis- 
covered, and its consequences in modulus 
development traced. More recently, 
Columbian Carbon has discovered a new 
rubber to carbon interaction during pro- 
cessing which has tentatively been called 
a carbon gel complex. The role of this 
complex in improving wear of tire treads 
also been discovered. The speaker 
that this new means of building 
extra modulus into rubber stocks along 
with carbon structure calls for a more 
sophisticated approach to rubber com- 
pounding, i.e., a strict and conscious sep- 
aration of cure effects and carbon effects 
in rubber. 


The talk 


Strange Case ol 
Rubber,” by H. 


ago. 
technol gy 
art to a 


has 


noted 


was illustrated by two series 
of electron photomicrographs shown and 
explained by Mr. Ladd. The first. series. 
most in three dimensions, showed the 
particle structure of carbon blacks; while 
the second series gave evidence of the 
physical entity of the carbon gel concept 
which was originally developed by deduc- 
tion from physical data. 

In the brief business session preceding 
the talk, Chairman D. F. Spengler, Sponge 
Rubber Products Co., reported on business 
transacted at the recent Rubber Division 
meeting at Detroit. A new slate of officer 
candidates was presented by the nominat- 
ing committee, under the chairmans ship 
of William O’Brien, Seamless Rubber 
Co., and will be voted upon by the mem- 
bership in a letter ballot. 


NBS Testing Program 


NEW circular, “Testing by the Na- 

tional Bureau of Standards,” describ- 
ing the Bureau's test policy, presenting 
general information on testing, and listing 
fees for most of the test work that is 
done, has been prepared by the Bureau in 
answer to many inquiries from industry 
and other sources. The Bureau is author- 
ized to engage in testing work for the na- 
tion in those cases where devices or mate- 
rials must be checked with the Bureau's 
standards, or where sufficient accuracy 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. The Bureau 
does not compete with qualified commercial 
testing laboratories, nor does it have the 
authorization, funds, or facilities to do 
general testing for the public. The new 
publication, National Bureau of Standards 
Circular C483, 93 pages, is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at 25¢ a copy (domestic). 
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ORR Meeting on Synthetic 
Rubber Testing 


HE Office of Rubber Reserve, in a 
letter dated May 4 by W. N. Munster, 
deputy director, invited rubber techno- 
logists and scientists from companies using 
government synthetic rubbers to attend a 
meeting in Akron, O., on May 22 on the 
subject of the testing of synthetic rubbers. 
The meeting was featured by the pre- 
sentation of a paper on “Stress-Strain 
Testing of Rubber” by R. D.. Stiehler, 
of the National Bureau of Standards. 
Following this came a general discussion 
of testing GR-S and GR-I types of syn- 
thetic rubbers, with special emphasis on 
the evaluation of the physical properties 
of vulcanizates. About 150 were present 
at the meeting, held in the Goodyear 
search Laboratory. 

In his paper Dr. 
development of improved 
cedures for the specification testing ot 
synthetic rubbers. With respect to the 
testing of the vulcanizates it was pointed 
out that errors in the tests of the final 
vulcanizate arise from the steps of com- 
pounding, curing, and testing. By various 
improvements, including the use of 
reference lots of rubbers, standard com- 
pounding ingredients, closely controlled 
mixing procedures, accurate control of the 
curing temperature, and improved features 
ot the stress-strain tester, the errors in 
these steps have been reduced appreciably. 
In the search for further improvement the 
Bureau of Standards has investigated the 
strain test and has designed an accurate 
and ethcient = apparatus now being 
produced commercially by G. F. Bush 
Associates, Princeton, N. J. In this test 
a rectangular specimen about !4-inch wide 
by six inches long, cut from a_ standard 
test slab, is stretched under a_ predeter- 
mined load tor one minute, after which 
the resulting strain is measured. 

Data presented showed the improve- 
ment in precision and reproducibility at- 
tainable when this strain tester is used. 
In addition to the strain, when determined 
in the normal manner, the permanent set 
following the test may be measured. Also, 
if tests are made on a series of cures, 
data may be used to calculate three vul- 
canization parameters, to, the time for 
incipient cure; k, the vulcanization re- 
action rate constant; and E structure 
factor. The sensitivity of the strain test 
method permits the study of effects not 
ordinarily measurable by conventional 
tests, as for example, variations within a 
single sheet of material or the effects of 
a few additional seconds of cure during 
removal of sheets from the mold. 

M. H. Whitlock, head of the quality 
and process improvement unit, synthetic 
rubber section, rubber production division, 
ORR, was in charge of this Akron meet- 
ing. It had as its major objective the 
familiarization of more rubber technol- 
ogists with the capabilities of the strain 
tester in the hope that more laboratories 
will utilize it for compounding studies. 
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Washington Group Hears Garvey 


A TALK 


Rubber 


on “Science and Art in the 
Industry,” by B. S. Garvey, 
Jr., Sharples Chemicals, Inc., featured the 
nineteenth meeting of the Washington 
Rubber Group on May 23 at the Cosmos 
Club, Washington, D. C 


Dr. Garvey’s talk pointed ou 
the properties, str 
rubber, and the 


research on 
synthesis of 


t that with 
ucture, and 
effects of 


compounding ingredients, science has large- 


ly replaced art in compounding 
pounder himself, however, mu 
the problem presented by each 
plication and write the recipe. 
compounder can draw on a 
of scientific knowledge, his 
still combine a high degree of 
and art > best results. 
Capt. William R. Millis 
Ships, Navy Department, also 
ly on the interests of the 
ber. This interest is 
use of more than 60,000 pound 
parts in an aircraft carrier of 
and nearly 55,000 pounds 
submarine. i 
tions where unusual 
been met by use of 
lis listed these 
synthetic rubber 
good adhesion, flexibility, 
tance to weather and 
tremes; (2) protective 
ing for fuels used with 
and (3) protective materials 
cavitation of propellers, struts, 
that would be easy to apply 
adhesion over long periods 
New officers of the Gr 
the recent letter balloting, 
at the meeting, as follows: 
ren G. Stubblebine, Chemic 
Section, Quartermaster Corps; 
dent, T. R. Scanlon, Gates R 
secretary, Richard EF. 
cut Hard Rubber Coz: tre 
G. Holt, Rubber Division, [ 
Department of 
secretary, Miss 
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RUBBER WORLD 
NEWS of the MONTH 


Rubber Supply and Price Plague Industry in Boom 
Period; House Passes Vinson Bill, and Senate 


Hearings Scheduled 


The Rubber Study Group estimate of 
world natural rubber production of 1,- 
605,000 long tons in 1950 was viewed 
with almost universal skepticism both 
in the United States and abroad. 
Sponsorship by the Study Group of 
cooperative action on rubber quality and 
packaging by both producer and con- 
sumers countries was reported. 

John L. Collyer, chairman and presi- 
dent of The B. F. Goodrich Co., pro- 
posed a three-point program for maxi- 
mum production of synthetic rubber in 
this country, including the reactivation 
of at least one standby GR-S plant. 
Administration officials were cool to 
the proposal. Styrene supply and the need 
of a guarantee by the rubber goods 
industry of a GR-S consumption for 
at least a year at 40,000 tons a month 
were cited as detriments to the early 
reactivation of another GR-S plant by 
officials of Office of Rubber Reserve. 
_Meanwhile the tight rubber supply 
Situation and the continuing high 
natural rubber price during the current 
boom in business resulted in an in- 
crease in passenger and truck tire 
prices of 242% and 5%, respectively, by 
five companies. 

The Federal Trade and Securities and 
Exchange commissions’ joint quarterly 
report showed that rubber products 
manufacturing corporations, in the 
fourth quarter of 1949, earned as much 
money, after federal income taxes, as 
in the same quarter of 1948, despite a 
10% decline in net sales. 


State Department on 
Study Group Meeting 
The oft cial release f the United 


Department of State, issued in W: 
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giving the estimates in detail appear in 


the next column. 
The Group also considered the world 
Statistical position of natural rubber latex 
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and estimated that world production in 
1950 might be of the order of 100,000 long 
tons (dry rubber content); while con- 
sumption might be in the neighborhood of 
85,000 to 90,000 long tons. The figures 
for natural rubber latex production and 
consumption are included in the estimates 
given for world production and_ con- 
sumption of natural rubber. 


EsTIMATED NATURAL RUBBER PRODUCTION 
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At the meeting all delegations were 
given an opportunity to present statements 
and to ask questions of one another. Among 
the subjects to which attention was drawn 


were the present position ot the producers 
‘al rubber and social and economic 
in their countries, recent eco- 


developments in the 





ithetic rubber industries, 
and packing of natural rubber, 
§ the reclaimed rubber in- 

and the costs and prices of all 
types of rubber. 

The Group emphasized the importance 
attached to the speedy application of t 
results of research into new uses of rub- 
ber. In this connection, the Group paid 
tribute to the work of the International 
Rubber Development Committee in pro- 
moting and expanding the production and 
sale of rubber and rubber products of all 
types. 

The Group considered that the follow- 
ing fields presented the most fruitful op- 
portunities for the development in the 
usage of rubber either in dry or latex 
form: 

(1) Latex foam especially for  up- 
tery purposes in transportation it 
dustries, in public buildings, and in t 
home. 

(2) Road construction and surfacing, 
subject to further experimentation and 
testing. 


(3) Tires and other rubber 
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India RUBBER WORLD'S for. 
eign news editor, L. Thacker, reports 
on this page her observations from 
Brussels, Belgium, and other parts of 
Europe, on the meeting of the Rub- 
ber Study Group which ended on 
May 5. Some of the comments taken 
from Continental newspapers on the 
situation in the Far Eastern rubber 
growing areas are particularly per- 
tinent. 

In addition, a report on the recent 
Brussels Trade Fair, the first of sever- 
al other “on-the-spot” reports by Mrs. 
Thacker, who has been traveling in 
Europe during the months of May 
and June, will be found in our foreign 
news section on page 349. Besides a 
report on the British Industries Fair 
of May 8 through 15, visits to the 
Rubber Foundation, Delft, Holland, 
the Institute Fran¢ais du Caoutchouc, 
Paris, France, the British Rubber 
Producers Research Association, 
Welwyn Garden City, England, and 
visits with many other organizations 
and persons active in rubber and 
plastics developments were scheduled. 

These first-hand reports will be a 
special feature of the next issue of 
India RUBBER WORLD. Epiror. 











such as rubber bonded metal, in railway, 
mining, agriculture, and the engineering 
industry. 

The Group arranged for the necessary 
cooperation between exporting and im- 
porting countries to enable representative- 
type samples of natural rubber again to 
be available at an early date, relating 
these in the first place to the character 
of supplies now coming forward. 

The Group gave a general welcome to 
the French proposals for the developments 
of specification rubbers at no premium 
as holding out the prospects of a sub- 
stantial step forward in the marketing 
of rubber, according to uniform technical 
specifications of maximum value of rubber 
manufacturing industries, and it was 
agreed that producing countries should 
supply specification rubbers in sufficient 
quantity to enable manufacturers to re- 
port upon their value to them. The co- 
operation of manufacturers has been as- 
sured in the necessary interchange of 
technical information under the aegis of 
the International Rubber Research Board. 

British colonial and dependent terri- 
tories, Ceylon, France, Netherlands, 
United Kingdom, United States of 
America, and the United States of Indo- 
nesia were elected as members of the 
management committee. 

The Group accepted the invitation of 
the Italian Government to hold its next 
meeting in Rome. The date of the meet- 
ing will be decided by the management 
committee in consultation with the invit- 
ing government, the State Department re- 
lease said in conclusion. 


Report from Europe 


Our foreign news editor, L. Thacker, in 
Europe during the months of May and 
June, reported from Brussels on her ob- 
servations during the week of the Rubber 
Study Group meeting. Although unable 
to attend the formal discussions of the 
Study Group delegates, she did attend the 
cocktail party given by the American dele- 
gation at the Hotel Metropole on the 
evening of May 5 and was able to talk 
with some of the delegates. She has sup- 
plemented these observations with reports 
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on the Study Group meeting by the Con- 
tinental press. 

Speaking of the cocktail party, she de- 
scribed the atmosphere at the party as 
pleasant and informal. On the subject of 
rubber, the whole attitude of the delegates 
was one of ‘determined optimism, as 
though by common consent all agreed to 
view the situation through more or less the 
same rosy haze,’ Mrs. Thacker reported. 

Not much could be learned about the 
feeling on the present prices of natural 
rubber, but apparently the necessity of 
keeping them at a competitive level with 
synthetic rubber has been kept in view. 
A tactor that admittedly would influence 
price levels would be the willingness of 
dealers and smallholders in Indonesia to 
release rubber that has been held in re- 
serve following currency changes in that 
republic. An Indonesian delegate expressed 
the view that outputs in his country would 
improve considerably within the next few 
years. As to the effect of changed labor 
conditions in Indonesia, it was expected 
that costs of production would go up, but 
to what extent was unforeseeable. In any 
case efforts would be made to stimulate na- 
tive rubber production by improved ad- 
visory services to small native growers. 

Comment on the meeting in different 
Continental daily papers is worth mention- 
ing. The general impression seems to be 
that the ag eat was too optimistic, 
especially the Indonesian section. London 

rubber cs, are frankly skeptical as to 
he possibility of Indonesian output in 1950 
reaching the estimated 520,000 long tons 
and freely expresss the opinion that unless 
conditions there change considerably, last 
year’s output of 431,000 tons is not likely 
to be much improved this year. The esti- 
mate for ML: ilaya is also considered to be 
high; on the other hand, American con- 
sumption of natural and synthetic rubber 
at 1,025,000 tons is considered low. 

The Financial Times (London) of May 
10 learns from its Kuala Lumpur (Ma- 
laya) correspondent that local producers 
are surprised at the generous estimates of 
natural rubber production in 1950, espe- 
cially of Indonesia, which they consider 
unattainable in view of the currency fears, 
labor trouble, and_ political uncertainties 
there. 

The Malayan production estimate is also 
considered high in view of the fact that 
wet weather and terrorism have combined 
to reduce output for the first quarter of 
1950. On the other hand, present prices 
are encouraging output by Malayan small- 
holders, some of whom are already tapping 
twice daily. Malayan producers are giv- 
ing specification rubber considerable at- 
tention, and modern factories to turn out 
this product are said to be in course of 
construction by several groups. 

The news on the situation in Indonesia 
appearing in Dutch papers indicates plainly 
that though it may be the path of wisdom 
to take the long view and to regard the 
unrest as a natural concomitant of the 
great political change that has taken place 
there, which will simmer down and make 
way for new stability in the long run. In 
considering a short-term matter such as 
rubber production for 1950, it is perhaps 
better to look more closely at actual con- 
ditions. 

According to Dutch daily papers, J. van 
de Kieft, leader of the Labor party in the 
First Chamber of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment (corresponding to the Senate in 
the United States) just returned trom a 
10-week visit to Indonesia, was not enthu- 
siastic about the situation he found there. 
The republic has been the victim of an 
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epidemic of strikes, frequently called for 
no reason at all. There seems to be a feel- 
ing of insecurity among Europeans with 
regard to finances, and there is yet no 
proper exercise of authority, he stated. 
Indonesians are quite aware of this state 
of affairs, he added, but point out that the 
republic is still very young, and they are 
convinced it will eventually pull through. 

Interesting details about labor conditions 
in Sumatra, appearing in the Amsterdam 
daily paper Het Parool of May 9, throw 
more light on the local situation. Euro- 
pean-owned estates continue to have diffi- 
culty in obtaining labor so that various 
large concerns are unable to attain full 
production. Recruiting of workers from 
Java is still possible on a small scale but 
the local attitude seems to be against pri- 
vate recruiting, and the transfer of this 
activity to the Labor Department is being 
considered. While estate owners are in- 
clined to welcome such a move, they would 
naturally wish to reserve the right to make 
their choice from among the government 
recruited workers, it was said. 

In Sumatra recent increases in wages 
have markedly reduced the productivity of 
the available labor force. Workers now 
earn enough in one day to provide for two 
days’ necessities ; so they absent themselves 
the second day, and no reprisals can be 
taken. 

The new wage scale, it is pointed out, 
imposes a heavy burden especially on rub- 
ber and tea estates. Although rubber 
prices have increased considerably in re- 
cent months, it takes five to six years for 
a rubber tree to become productive, and 
wages cannot be logically tied to tempo- 
rary price fluctuations. These new wage 
scales, as compared with those prevailing 
before April 1, 1950, represent an increase 
of almost 150% for men and almost 140% 
for women. Rice, maize, fish, and oil, 
which used to be sold to workers at re- 
duced prices are now provided free, and 
the rations have been increased. In fact 
ali prime necessities of life are now pro- 
vided free except textiles, which are sold 
to laborers at about 10 U. S. cents a yard. 

The marked increase in absenteeism fol 
lowing the rise in wages on the East Coast 
of Sumatra will manifest itself in a re- 
duction in individual output, which in tur: 
will add considerably to the cost of pro- 
duction. 

The picture of conditions in Indonesia 
presented by these reports seems to justify 
the feeling of skepticism regarding the 
probable output of 520,000 tons of rubber 
in 1950. 

At the same time it should be noted t! 
figures issued by the Central Bureau < 
Statistics put rubber exports from Indo- 
nesia in March at about 7,500 tons of 
estate rubber, as compared with 4,500 in 
February, and 37,150 tons of native rubber 
against 17,400 tons in February. A c 
siderable amount of this increase may 
due to the unloading of reserved rubber 
by native dealers and growers. 











RFC Reorganization 


On May 9, President Truman transmit- 
ted to Congress, Reorganization Plan No. 
24 of 1950, transferring the Rec Bichon 
Finance Corp. to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

In his letter of transmittal the President 
said that under the proposed reorganiza- 
tion RFC “will continue to be administered 
by its board of directors and officers, but 
subject to the supervision, coordination 
and policy guidance of the Secretary of 
Commerce.” It will be transferred as a 
“corporate entity.” 


Unless either branch of Congress votes 
disapproval by July 9, the plan will take 
effect automatically at that time. 

Mr. Truman’s letter of transmittal, while 
not mentioning the Office of Rubber Re- 
serve by name, had this to say of the pro- 
posed transfer of the functions of that 
agency : 

“While the primary purpose of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. is to make 
loans to business enterprises, the Corpora- 
tion, even after the transfer of its housing 
functions, will still retain certain functions 
not directly related to its basic mission. 
These include the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber, production of abaca, and opere i 
of the ee City tin smelter, whicl 
temporary functions. Certain of these ac- 
tivities, particularly rubber, are 
tially related to existing programs within 
the Department of Commerce. It is, there- 
fore, appropriate that they also be trans- 
ferred along he Corporation to the 
Department decision as to their 
ultimate dispo 

As of this writing, in late ing the pro- 
posal has received ni i 
All of the President’s recent reorganization 
Jans have met with controversy, and some 
lave survived to take effect 

Congress has consistently praised ORR’s 
management of that part of the rubber pro- 
gram delegated to it by the 
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Collyer’s Three-Point Program 











Collyer of Goodrich at a press c 
ference in New York, N. Y., May 
made public a study of the factors threat- 
ening a possible new rubl id 
recommended that r take 
action 1 liately £ unsettled 
conditi tl e t bher 
gr¢ ] areas He 1 Liate 
adoption of a thre prograt to 
“protect American 1 others 
throughout the rest free rld 

inst economic repercussions that may 





be caused by ( ‘communist inspired stop- 

pages in the supply of the vital mat l 
ubber 

te an mnie it his company’s New 

York office, Collyer made the following 

bine for consideration by the 

government. Copies of the twelfth in the 


series of the Goodrich reports on rubber, 
this one entitled “A Warning and Report 
on Rubber,” were sent to all government 
officials concerned with rubber, it was 
revealed 

(1) Maximum production of American- 








made rubber (synthetic) in all plants now 
operating. Collyer said that this action 
would assure sufficient rubber for current 
requirements and would provide a_stock- 
pile of American-made rubber large 
enough to make up for a shortage that 
might be created if the United States 
were suddenly cut off from its Far East 
natural rubber supply. 

(2) Reexamination of the plans for re- 
activating the standby or inactive facilities 
for the production of American-made 
rubber to make certain that additional 
supplies can be made available in a mini- 
mum of time. (At present a little less 
than 40% of the facilities are in 
tion.) It was explained that this 
would involve setting up a program 
placing the inactive plants in condition, 
for reactivating the plants which supply 
materials for making rubber, for handling 
conflicts between the rubber industry and 
others which need the same materials, for 
i and for assembling 


the compli- 








arranging contracts, 
trained personnel to carry on 
cated manutacturing processes. 

(3) Reactivation, now, of one inactive 
\merican synthetic rubber plant to insure 
that sufficient quantities of rubber will be 
available, and to determine by actual ex- 
perience the time which would be required 
to attain capacity output under emergency 
conditions. 

The third point, Collyer said, goes to 
he heart of the danger inherent in all 
standby  situz If we must take the 
fire hose down from the wall, we want to 
be sure it does not leak. The only way 
we can be sure is to test it. 

“The American people are paying taxes 
to defray the expenditure of 14 billion 
dollars for national defense this year,” 
he added. “This fact alone underscores 


+ 
t 
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the gravity of the world situation. 
“We learned, once before, that) rubber 
can be America’s Achilles heel. We have 


a rubber insurance policy that we believe 
is sound. It is sound in theory—in stan‘- 
by. Action taken now to prove it sound, 
by test, might well prove to be the most 
economical program the American people 
have ever underwritten.” 

The Gocdrich report contained a_ table 
showing the 1949 actual production of 
natural rubber compared with — the 
“estimated potential” for the world, in 
order to indicate the effect the unrest in 
the Far East was having on the ability 
% that area to achieve its maximum 
potential in rubber production. The table 
follows 
Wortp CrupE RuBBER ESTIMATED POTENTIAL 

AND 1949 AcTUAL PRODUCTION 


In Long Tons 





672,000 
431,000 


700,000 
800,000 





100,000 42,000 

100,000 94,000 

45,000 39,000 

1 Brune 25,000 21,000 
10,000 8,000 

17,000 16,000 

100,000 90,000 

i Oceania 3,000 2,000 
50,000 24,000 

50,000 44,000 

Totals 2,000,000 1,483,000 


With reference to the Rubber Study 
Group's estimate of 1,605.000 long tons 
production of natural rubber for 1950, 
Collyer said that these estimates may be 
too high and the 1950 consumption 
estimate of 1,465,000 tons of natural 
rubber too low. He therefore recommended 
action to provide a_ stockpile of GR-S 
large enough to make up any deficiency in 
rubber from the time that supplies of 
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natural rubber from any major producing 
area may be suddenly cut off until the 
time when standby GR-S and _ feed-stock 
facilities can be reactivated. 


O'Neil on Rubber Policy 


William O'Neil, president of The 
Geugral Tire & Rubber Co., on his return 
from the Brussels Rubber Study Group 
meeting, said in an interview in New 
York on May 16 that there isn’t any 
genuine shortage of natural rubber—"It 
just isn't in the right places.” 

He reported that there was plenty of 
rubber in Indonesia, but pointed out that 
planters there were refusing to sell their 
products because the new government 
made them take 50% of their payment 
in Indonesian guilders. The doubtful value 
of the currency had caused many planters 
to refuse to sell, he said. 

Mr. O'Neil added that the buyer of 
Indonesian rubber pays in- sterling or 
dollars to the Indonesian Government, 
and this fee is converted into domestic 
currency. He said that this practice might 
result in a good deal of smuggling to 
sterling and dollar area countries. 

In connection with United States 
national rubber policy, Mr. O'Neil said 
that the government's insistence that all 
new developments made and used in gov- 
ernment-owned synthetic plants automati- 
cally become the property of the govern- 
me for the general use of the entire 
rubber industry, is holding back many 
advancements in the synthetic rubber field 
since developments and production of new 
materials in a competitive industry are a 
better method of assuring maximum re- 





sults. 

“If the government doesn't want to sell 
the plants to private companies,” he added, 
“they could rent them, and allow com- 
panies to keep the products of their re- 
search as their own — until national 
emergency made a joint effort necessary.” 
Under this arrangement. he continued, 
“there should be a provision for com- 
panies to keep that plant in readiness for 
any national emergency, but under the 
above-mentioned incentive system we will 
eventually make synthetic rubber better 
than the natural product.” 

Asked why private companies did not 
build their own synthetic rubber plants 
and produce rubber without government 
supervision, Mr. O'Neil said companies 
were not building plants because they 
could not afford to take the dollar risk. 

“If the government suddenly decides to 
sell its plants at a lower price than it cost 
a private company to build one, or if it 
decided to operate at a loss, the builder 
would be caught in a poor economic and 
overvalued position,” he explained. 


House Passes Vinson Bill 


The high price of natural rubber came 
in for plenty of sharp criticism in the 
brief House debate which preceded that 
chamber’s unanimous approval of the 
Vinson rubber bill on May 19. 

The bill, a three-year extension of the 
Rubber Act of 1948, was approved with- 
out amendment and sent to the Senate. 
A three-man Senate Armed Services 
rubber subcommittee, headed by Lyndon 
Johnson of Texas, reported it would hold 
public hearings on this bill and the 
alternate measure, introduced by Sen. 
John Bricker, by the first week of June. 

Confidants of Senator Johnson believe 
he will report the Vinsen bill favorably 


to the Senate, by-passing the Bricker bill, 
which directs lease of these plants next 
year. About the only new issue expected 
to be raised in the Senate hearings is 
the proposal of Collyer of Goodrich to re- 
open one of the standby GR-S_ plants, 
stockpile GR-S, and reexamine the plans 
for reactivating the government standby 
GR-S producing facilities. 

Government officials, as far as could 
be learned late in May, are not) sym- 
pathetic to the Collyer proposal. These 
officials feel that the government can 
meet all “essential” demands for Giu-5 
from current operating plants. One pit-it 
this way: 

“It's a question of how far we ‘Shovic 
go in serving the rubber industry. | °°" 
we've been doing enough.” 

ORR officials are confident they can 
meet anticipated demands from industry 
for better than 30,000 long tons of GR-S 
a month beginning June or July. While 
concerned about the shortage of benzol, 
ORR reports that it will be able to get 
all the styrene it needs because of its 
preferential contracts with styrene 
suppliers. Other styrene users; principally 
the plastics industry, may feel the effects 
resulting from the benzol shortage, but not 
the synthetic rubber industry. 

The Collyer proposal was supported on 
the floor of the House by Rep. Walter 
Huber of Ohio. Voicing concern over the 
“runaway market in natural rubber 
touched off by new evidence of a serious 
world shortage of natural rubber that 
threatens to continue for many years,” 
he remarked that “even now the govern- 
ment is unable with its present operating 
plants to meet the demands of the rubber 
goods manufacturing industry in this 
country for synthetic rubber .. . 

“My own view,” Huber said, “is that 
it is important that the government agency 
operating these plants do all within its 
power to meet the requirements of 
American industry for synthetic rubber, 
even to the point of opening additional 
plants. To the extent that this demand is 
not met and the industry is compelled to 
use exorbitantly priced natural rubber, 
the American public will be compelled to 
pay millions of dollars more for its 
rubber products.” 

Representative Vinson, reporting on the 
current status of the government rubber 
program, said eight copolymer plants with 
a design capacity of 345,000 long tons are 
in actual operation. Representative Shafer, 
author of the Rubber Act of 1948, re- 
ported that 299,202 tons of government- 
produced GR-S was consumed in 1949. 
According to the Department of Com- 
merce, first-quarter 1950 consumption of 
government GR-S was 70,916 tons, in- 
cluding 26,198 tons in March. 

Earl Glen, head of the Commerce De- 
partment’s rubber division, announced 
that the arrival of 76,171 tons of natural 
rubber in April was “materially higher 
than consumption for the month and will 
improve the stock position.” For the first 
four months of 1950, 233,731 tons of 
rubber were imported, excluding both 
latex and the arrival of 210 tons of 
guayule from Mexico. In the comparable 
period of 1949, 224,004 tons were im- 
ported. The April, 1950, arrivals included 
4,395 tons of latex (a new postwar high), 
175 tons of guayule, and 71,601 tons of 
other natural rubber. 

Vinson, in summing up the reasons for 
recommending the extension of the 1949 
Rubber Act, said: 

“The declaration of policy on the 
Rubber Act of 1948, in part, that govern- 
ment ownership of production facilities, 
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government production of synthetic rubber, 
and regulations requiring mandatory use 
of synthetic rubber should be terminated 
whenever consistent with national security. 

“Mr. Speaker, our committee does not 
believe that this is the time to get the 
government out of the synthetic rubber 
business. 

“In our opinion, it would not be con- 
sistent with national security to dispose 
of these facilities, stop government pro- 
duction, or eliminate control authority at 
this time.” 


Malayan Visitors 


tye sentatives of government and in- 
--rv in Washington attended a_recep- 

_ the Netural Rubber Bureau on 
May 18 for Dato E. E. C. Thuraisingham 
and Tuan Sheikh Ahmad Bin Sheikh 
Mustapha, distinguished Malayan  dele- 
gates at the Brussels Study Group meet- 
ing, who were visiting the United States 
during the latter part of May. 

Both of these men have been serving as 
members of the Federal Legislative 
Council of British Malaya and also of 
numerous Malayan government and rubber 
industry organizations. They are prom- 
inent representatives of the smallholders 
and middle-size rubber estates. 

Both men expressed the conviction that 
the current high price of natural rubber 
is the “precursor to a rapid fall in price.” 
They said Malayan producers are “con- 
cerned with the rapid rise in price” and 
that their desire is for a “steady reason- 
able price.” They looked upon a price in 
the neighborhood of 23 U. S. cents a 
pound as one with which both consumers 
and the Malayan economy could best get 
along, in view of the sharp increase in the 
cost of “basic necessities” of the Malayan 
population. They were careful to point 
out, however, that they were not pleading 
for any special price. 

As for the immediate situation, the 
Malayan spokesmen made these observa- 
tions: 

Despite the increase in bandit activity, 
Malaya will produce more rubber this 
year than last, “without question.” By 
this fall the shortage of latex will be 
“overcome.” 

“All out support” of the Bao Dai re- 
gime in French Indo-China “will halt 
Communism in its tracks in Southeast 
Asia.” 

“We fully understand and agree with 
American policy on synthetic rubber as 
a safeguard of national security. We ask 
only that nothing be done that will hurt 
our economy. Our special pleading to the 
American public is that we be given a fair 
opportunity to sell our commodity. If our 
economy is upset, Communism will thrive 
in that collapsed economy.” 

They explained that legislation, includ- 
ing tough penalties, has been adopted to 
prevent poor grading of rubber going to 
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foreign markets. They said that the 
deluge of inaccurately graded rubber, 
poorly packaged, which arrived in New 


York in April, 1949, was rubber sold to 
Russian buyers, who asked for anything 
available, regardless of condition. It was 
then resold in Far East markets and 
eventually turned up in New York. 


Exchange Commission 
Earnings Report 

The Federal Trade and Securities and 
Exchange commissions, in a joint 
quarterly report on the status of manu- 
facturing corporations, issued on May 14, 
stated that rubber products manufactur- 
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ing corporations, in the fourth quarter ot 
1949, earned as much money, aiter federal 
income taxes, as in the same quarter of 
1948 despite a 10% decline in net sales. 

The income and expense statements for 
the rubber products group showed net 
sales of $747,000,000 in the last quarter 
of 1949, net operating profit of $65,000,- 
000, net before federal income taxes of $51,- 
000,000, and net after taxes of S41,000,- 
000. End of the year surplus was $631,- 
000,000. Dividends paid amounted to $13,- 
000,000. 

In the corresponding quarter of 1948, 
these corporations had net sales of $829,- 
000,000 and showed a net operating profit 
of $73,000,000, after deducting costs and 
expenses of operation. Net income before 
federal taxes was $70,000,000. After taxes 
it was $41,000,000. End of year surplus 
was $566,000,000, and dividends paid dur- 
ing the quarter totaled $23,000,000. 

Profits per dollar of sales were 8.2¢ be- 
fore federal taxes and 5.5¢ after taxes in 
the fourth quarter of 1949, in each case 
the highest for any quarter of that year. 
In the corresponding quarter of 1948 
these figures were 8.4 and 4.9¢, respect- 
ively. 

Despite high sales of $796,000,000 in 
the July-September quarter, profits were 
off to $39,000,000 as costs and expenses 
amounted to $757,000,000. Net income was 
$36,000,000 before taxes and $23,000,000 
after taxes. Dividend payments totaled 


$12,000,000. Profits amounted to 4.5¢ on 
the dollar before taxes and 2.9¢ after 
taxes, both lows for the year. 

For manufacturing corporations gen- 
erally, profits after taxes were off 22% 


in the fourth quarter of 1949 from the 
like period of 1948, while sales were off 


11%. 
Business Boom Continues 


The rubber goods industry, sharing 
with many other industries the continu- 
ing boom in business, is beginning to have 
trouble with the supply of its major raw 
material, rubber, and also to feel the 
effects of the higher price of the natural 
variety. 

Plants throughout the rubber industry 
are working full schedules; most tire 
divisions or plants are operating six and 
some seven days a week, and there is no 
levelling off in sight. 

Although a general feeling of optimism 
prevails, the supply situation on rubber, 
both natural and synthetic, and the need 
of keeping prices of end-products from 


rising too much or too fast are major 
difficulties. 
Natural rubber imports were higher, 


and GR-S and GR-I (Butyl) production 
were also higher in April, but it will be 
June or July before the ORR is expected 
to reach a production of 30,000 or more 
tons of GR-S a month. This agency has re- 
ported it will take care of all “essential” 
needs and states that “there is no frantic 
run on the bank for synthetic rubber, and 
if the companies keep their heads, we will 
take care of everybody.” It was added, 
however, “that doesn’t include those who 
only come to us when the natural rubber 
price is too high.” 

Of course, the fact that an AFL strike 
against the General Tire-operated GR-S 
plant in Baytown, Tex., and a CIO strike 
against the Neches Butane  Products- 
operated butadiene plant in Port Neches, 
have eliminated the production from these 
two plants does not help the synthetic 
rubber supply situation any at this time. 

In addition, before increased production 
for presently operating GR-S copolymer 


plants can be achieved or additional plants 
started, the necessary supplies of styrene 
and other raw materials must be assured 
The coal strike interfered with benzol 
output, and the demand for styrene is 
heavy for the plastics industry. ORR 
officials have stated that they will not re- 
activate a standby GR-S plant “unless 
they have assurance from the rubber goods 
industry” that it wants 40,000 tons of 
GR-S a month for at least a year. There 
is some indication that the industry will 
not be long in giving assurance of a con- 
sumption of 40,000 tons of GR-S a month 
for the year period. 

On May 21 the Federal Supply Service 
announced that it has temporarily halted 
borrowings from its stockpile of natural 
rubber because of the uncertain deliveries 
from the Far East. The agency on orders 
from the Munitions Board has permitted 
borrowing from stockpile supplies on con- 
dition that the rubber be replaced within 
30 days. The interruption of borrowing, 
Supply Agency officials said, is not a re- 
versal of this policy. Borrowing will again 
be permitted as deliveries are 
more certain. 

It was pointed out that the amount of 
stockpiles rubber in rotation at any time 
is small. The Federal Supply Agency has 
refused to lend from its stockpile since 
about May 1. 


sool as 


United States Rubber Co., Goodrich, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., General 
Tire, and Seiberling Rubber Co. raised 


retail prices on passenger-car tires 214% 
and 5% on truck tires, on May 23, and 
hinted that further increases might be 
necessary in the near future. The rapid 
increase in the price of natural rubber 
since the first of the year was one of the 
main reasons given for the price increases. 
In other rubber goods lines, manufact- 
urers were also faced with rising produc- 
tion costs, but were accepting a reduc- 
tion in their profit margin for the time 
being rather than boosting prices and 
possibly facing a reduction in sales. 


Humphreys on Industry Trends 


Harry E. Humphreys, Jr., president of 
U. S. Rubber, in a press conference at 
the Detroit Economic Club, May 8, 
estimated that the rubber industry will 
sell at least 82 million tires this year, 
about two million more than in 1949. He 
said his company’s tire and tube plants 
are running at capacity, three seven days 
a week and three six days a week. 

He predicted that the industry this year 
will sell 66 million passenger-car_ tires, 
compared with 64,557,000 in 1949. He 
foresaw 27 million of these tires used for 
original equipment, and the remaining 39 
million going for replacement. uses. 

The rubber industry's total sales volume 
on all products should reach $3.4 billion 
this year, an increase of $200 million over 
1949, Mr. Humphreys said. 

He said the United States probably 
would consume 650,000 tons of natural and 
420,000 tons of synthetic rubber this year. 
This estimate would compare with 575,- 
000 tons of natural and 414,000 tons of 
synthetic used in 1949. 

World production of natural rubber in 
1950 is estimated at 1,605,000 tons, or 
120,000 tons more than was produced last 
year. Of this amount, it is predicted that 
1,525,000 tons will be consumed. Mr. 
Humphreys said these figures might ap- 
pear to indicate a small surplus of natural 
rubber, but added that this would not be 
the case, when one considered _ this 
country’s stockpiling program, and_ that 
actually there would be a_ shortage. 
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Industry Statistics 


United States consumption of new 
rubber totaled 280,812 long tons in the 
first quarter of 1950, an increase of 20,772 
tons, or 8%, over the figure for the first 
quarter of 1949, the Department of Com- 
merce reported on May 1. 

Manufacturers’ shipments of passenger- 
car tires rose 7.5% during March to 5,- 
653,574 units from the 5,260,629 units 
shipped in February, the RMA reported 
on May 11. 

Production of passenger-car tires 
amounted to 6,172,064 units, more than 
10% greater than the February produc- 
tion of 5,605,890 units. The higher produc- 
tion rate resulted in a 5.6% increase in 
stocks on March 31, or 10,332,388 tires. 

Shipments of truck and bus tires rose 
sharply during March to 1,140,133 units, 
a gain of 19.3%, when compared with 
February shipments of 955,648 | tires. 
Production was up to 1,142,326 units from 
1,084,713 units the month before. Stocks 
increased about 0.5% to 2,022, 177 units. 

Manufacturers’ shipments of automotive 
tubes, totaling 5,733,491 units, were 2.2% 
higher during March than in February. 
Production rose 7.23% to 6,223,014 tubes 
from 5,803,209 the month before. 

United States exports of rubber and 
rubber products in March were valued at 
$7,276,021, a decline of 35.2% from the 
$11,234,188 registered in March, 1949, the 
Commerce Department reported on May 
16. Value of February exports was $6,- 


igure brings the total value 
orts during the first three 
year to $20,868,371, rep- 
resenting a drop of 37.4% from the $33,- 
329,388 worth shi abroad during the 
year ago. 

Analysis of Bureau of Census statistics 
Office of Domestic Commerce in- 
that all categories of rubber ex- 
ports declined in the first quarter of 1950, 
as compared with the first quarter of 1949. 
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all changes, but in other 
cat fell from 9.6% for rub- 
berized and cement, to 57.2% for 
farm tractor and implement tires, and 
59.6% for rubber scrap. 

Estimated new rubber consumption dur- 
ing decreased to 95,847 long tons 
fron 4 long tons in March, a de- 
crease f 2.6%, according to the RMA 

( hlv report 

Us ~ natural rubber ir was 
75,879 long tons, a decrez t 48% from 
March, when 60,809 aay ioe were used 

Consumption of synthetic rubbers in- 

to 37,968 long tons fron 
s used the month before 
S tion was made up 
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It was ant ed early in M 
agreement | 1 the Lee 
Tire Cor e United Rub 
ers, CIO $100-a-month mini 





sions, including Social Security, 





ployes retiring at age 65 after 25 years’ 
service and pension payments in = 
tionate amounts for workers retiring aft 
15 years’ service at age 65, had bea 
signed. 

Included in this new contract was a 
disability pension of $50 a month after 
15 years’ service with $1 a month added 
for each year of service up to a total 
$60 a month. 
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A similar agreement was also signed be- 
tween the URWA and the Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Corp., it is understood. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. an- 
nounced on May 17 a company-wide pen- 
sion program for its 13,000 office employes. 
Each pension would be for at least $100 
a month, including Social Security bene- 
fits, for employes with 25 years’ service. 

A new contributory group insurance 
program for employes and their families 
was also reported by Firestone. 

It was learned late in May that the 
strike at the GR-S copolymer plant in 
Baytown, Tex., operated by General Tire, 
had been settled after six weeks. 


EAST 


Transfers Personnel 


United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y., has trans- 
oh ye important sales, sales promotion 
and development hr ives from its head- 
quarters in New York to its Providence, 
Rk. L., plant, according to Gregg T. Ward, 
general merchandise sales manager of the 
company’s footwear and general products 
division. The move is aimed at improving 
products and customer service by closely 
coordinating the sales, sales promotion, 
development, quality control, and produc- 
tion groups, Mr. Ward stated. 

Executives who now make their head- 
quarters in Providence include John W. 
Sproul, sales manager of general products; 
Fred O. Thornton, sales manager of 
drug sundries, waterwear and specialties ; 
George T. McCarthy, sales manager of 
golf balls; James J. Galligan, sales devel- 
ae manager of general products; and 
Gerritt V. Weston, sales promotion man- 
ager of general products. 

Also moving to Providence are Thomas 
L. Skinner, assistant sales manager of 
drug sundries, waterwear and specialties, 
who was formerly district sales manager 
of general products in St. Louis; Regis 
W. Higgins, assistant sales manager of 
golf balls, who was formerly district sales 
manager of general products in Detroit; 
Willis B. Duckham, sales assistant in drug 
sundries; and Richard A. Geisler, assistant 
to Mr. Weston. 

Joseph G. Kowalski has been promoted 
from Providence plant to become assistant 
to John W. Sproul; while Walter J. Mor- 
ris becomes sales assistant in drug sun- 
dries. Both were transferred from the 
sales coordination department. 

C. H. Madsen has been named assistant 


to the operations manager, synthetic rubber 
division, according to J. C. H. Wendes, 
yperations manager. 


1 
At the same time, T. A. McCoy was 
named factory manager of the synthetic 
rubber plant operated by U. S. Rubber at 
Borger, Tex., succeeding Mr. Madsen. 

The latter was for many years in the 
mining and ore dressing business; then in 
1943 he joined Canadian Synthetic Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., as plant manager. 

Mr. McCoy came to U. S. Rubber in 
1944 as a project engineer at the Institute, 
W. Va., synthetic rubber plant. He was 
transferred to the Borger plant as plant 
engineer in 1947. Until his new appoint- 
ment he served as production superinten- 


dent. 


J. A. Herring has been appointed tech- 
nical sales representative for Marvinol 
vinyl resins in the New York area, accord- 
ing to Harold M. Parsekian, manager ot 
vinyl sales, Naugatuck Chemical Division. 
Mr. Herring will make his headquarters 
at the Naugatuck Chemical’s New York 
office, 254 Fourth Ave. For the past 
nine years he has worked closely *" the 
development, production, and sale of Nau- 
gatuck Chemical’s new plastic materials 
such as Vibrin polyester resins, Kralastic 
molding powders, PQL resin enamels, and 
Kotol strippable coatings. 

Harold J. Edmon, manager of the Nau- 
gatuck Aromatics division, recently re- 
turned from a six-week European trip. 
He visited suppliers of natural oils and 
aromatics in Praline. Italy, Germany, and 
England. While in Grasse he consulted 
with officials of Bruno Court regarding 
sales plans for their products which are 
handled exclusively in the U. S. and Can- 
ada by Naugatuck. 


Other U. S. Rubber Announcements 


Special trophies awarded for “most im- 
proved performance during the 1949-1950 
season” were given to members of Ford- 
ham University’s varsity basketball team 
by Henry S. Marlor, vice president of 
U. S. Rubber. The awards were presented 
at a luncheon in New York on May 8, 
attended by sports. writers, basketball 
officials, and coaches. The Fordham team 
was the first recipient of the new award 
which U. S. Rubber plans to give annually 
to the college basketball team showing the 
greatest improvement in play during the 
season. 

Spence-Dery Associates, Inc., Copley 
Square, Boston, Mass., has been named 
manufacturer’s representatives for U. S. 
Rubber’s jar aay The company will han- 
dle sales of U. S. jar rings to food whole- 
salers in V ermont, New Hampshire, Mass- 
achusetts, Connecticut, and also Rhode 
Island. 

Aero-Sealz, a new surfacing material 
that promises to protect airfield runways 
from the damaging effects of fuel spilled 
by jet planes, was revealed during the 
Armed Forces Day exhibit on May 20 at 
Wright-Patterson Field, Dayton, O. De- 
veloped by U. S. Rubber, the material is 
a solvent-resistant rubber compound which, 
when mixed with tar, produces a tough 


durable surface that resists the effects of 


kerosene-type jet fuels. In addition to 
protecting pavement surfaces, Aero-Sealz 
shows promise for use as a filler to seal 
joints between concrete slabs in highways 
and runways. More than 500 rubber and 
non-rubber products were shown by U. S 
Rubber at the exhibit, including textiles, 
tires, wire and cable, vibration mountings 
fuel cells, hose, foam rubber, life rafts, 
and footwear. 

A new rubber pinch valve for use in the 
mining, paper, chemical oil, food, and bev- 
erage industries has been developed by 
U. S. Rubber’s mechanical goods division. 
The new valve is said to outwear metal, 
when installed in pipelines carrying 
abrasive or corrosive mixtures, and its 
flexibility will offset misalinement in pipes. 
The valve requires no packing or repack- 
ing, absorbs vibration, eliminates water 
hammer, and affords a positive seal in the 
closed position. Its metal parts can be re- 
fitted to new valve bodies, thereby reducing 
replacement costs, and it will break up 
galvanic action in metal lines. Valves are 
available in abrasion and corrosion resist- 
ing compounds, in neoprene for oil resist- 
ance, in Butyl for high heat and severe 
acid conditions, and in pure gum stock for 
food and beverage conveyance. 
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Forms Export Department 


American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., has formed 
the dyes and chemicals export department 
which will handle all foreign activities in 
connection with the products of the com- 
pany’s Calco Chemical Division (except 
pharmaceuticals), industrial chemicals di- 
vision, and plastics and resins division. 
The combined department will be under the 
direction of Fraser M. Moffat, Jr. 

E. Lorenz has been appointed mana- 
ger, and J. C. Martin, assistant manager, of 
the Eastern Hemisphere and all activities 
in that area. Henry W. Rojas has been 
appointed manager and W. T. Casey, assist- 
ant manager, for the Western Hemisphere 
and all activities in that area. 

J. L. Clark, formerly export sales mana- 
ger at Calco, has been assigned to special 
duties under Mr. Moffat. 

Products handled by the new depart- 
ment include dyes and pigments, inter- 
mediates, textile resins, rubber chemicals, 
plastic molding compounds and_ resins, 
heavy chemicals and industrial chemicals 
for petroleum, paper, leather, etc. 


Willow Island Plant's New Unit 


The management of the Wiilow Island 
plant, Calco Chemical Division, has started 
operations at the recently constructed plant 
for the production of medium chrome 
yellow pigment formerly manufactured at 
Newark, N. J. This chrome yellow plant 
constitutes the third unit of the Willow 
Island inorganic pigment group. The unit 
for manufacture of iron blue was started 
in February, 1948, and second unit for 
manufacture of chrome green was added 
in October, 1949. Additional space and 
facilities have been provided for further 
enlargement and expansion of this line of 
pigments. 

Besides dyes and pigments for textiles, 
leather, paper, paints, enamels, printing 
inks, and plastics, Willow Island produces 
folic acid, a synthetic vitamin identical with 
the natural vitamin as obtained from liver : 
Melamine resins for shrinkage control of 
woolens, crease-resistant cottons, for plas- 
tics and wet-strength paper; and Textile 
Brighteners which impart additional bright- 
ness to clothing. 





Progress in Conveyers 


Harold Von Thaden, vice president of 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
spoke on “Progress by Belt Conveyers” at 
a meeting of the Engineering Society of 
Buffalo on April 20 at the Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Von Thaden stated that 
steel men in this country would do well to 
keep tabs on two new developments in raw 
materials handling now being constructed 
in overseas installations. These develop- 
ments are: the first conveyer system for 
blending coal for coke making at the John 
Sumners Works in England; and the latest 
design in iron ore handling dockside con- 
veyers being built for Republic Steel Co. 
in Liberia. 

At the English plant, a conveyer system 
distributes the different grades of coal 
received into long piles. These piles are 
then raked by a reclaimer; this action 
dislodges coal simultaneously from each 
layer of the pile. A conveyer collects the 
fully blended coal and carries it to a belt 
conveyer for transportation to the coke 
ovens. The Liberian installation comprises 
seven conveyers totaling 2,400 feet in 
length, with 5,000 feet of belting. This 
system can deliver ore from storage to the 
dock at the rate of 2,500 tons an hour. 
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J. P. Seiberling Chairman 


. P. Seiberling, president of Seiberling 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., on May 2 was 
elected to the combined post of president 
and chairman of the board of directors of 
the company. He succeeds his father, F. 
A. Seiberling, who resigned as chairman 
February 1. The board changed its by- 
laws to permit one person to fill both of- 
fices. 

Born in Akron, J. P. Seiberling attended 
Lawrenceville Preparatory School, Prince- 
ton University, and the University of 
Michigan Law School. He planned to be 
an attorney, but instead turned to the rub- 
ber business. He has worked in the Sei- 
berling company in many posts, beginning 
as an adjuster in the Chicago district of- 
fice. He was elected president in 1938, 
also to succeed his father. 


Inaugurates Unusual Advertising 
Merchandising Plan 


In May, Seiberling launched a combined 
advertising-merchandising program on a 
national scale which it claims is unique in 
the tire industry. The campaign began with 
advertisements in national magazines and 
is being backed in local markets by  bill- 
board showings, television spots, radio 
spots, and other media. The company also 
furnishes cooperative advertising funds for 
newspaper, radio, and other advertising 
placed by its cooperating dealers. The first 
selling event in the program featured the 
company’s “1950 model” safety tire, with 
a set of tires given away in each of the 
“master dealer” markets. The next event, 
in mid-June, will be an introductory sale 
on one of the company’s tires, and a third 
promotion is set for early fall. Each 
Seiberling dealer will receive before each 
selling event a large package of local 
merchandising and display materials, in- 
cluding outdoor cloth banners, display cars, 
tire centers, leaflets, post cards, and other 
direct mail and miscellaneous supplies. Ac- 
cording to J. A. Fouche, Seiberling adver- 
tising and merchandising manager, the pro- 
gram was possible because the company’s 
relatively smaller size “gives us flexibility 
not enjoyed by some companies in the tire 
industry. We can’t match the large budgets 
of our largest competitors, but we can 
make our advertising more effective at 


the point of sale.” 





The Bagley & Sewall Co., Watertown, 
N. Y., has opened offices in New York, 
N.Y. at 500 Fifth Ave., in charge of Jo- 
seph S. Scheuermann, vice-president of the 
recently announced converting equipment 
division of Bagley & Sewall for the sales 
of mill and converting- type winders, lami- 
nating and other special converting equip- 
ment for paper, textiles and rubber. This 
decision is in keeping with a policy to ex- 
tend the general sales and services of 
Bagley & Sewall. 


The DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O., is open- 
ing a new assembling, warehousing, and 
distributing plant in Santa Clara, Calif., 
to serve the territory covered by company 
sales branches in San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and Salt Lake City. Opening of 
this West Coast plant will better enable 
DeVilbiss, which manufactures spray paint- 
ing equipment, air compressors, hose, atom- 
izers, and related items, to meet price and 
delivery competition by permitting carload 
shipment of parts for assembly in Santa 
Clara, with consequent reduction in freight 
charges. 


Du Pont to Build Orlon Plant 


Plans for the construction of a new unit 
at Camden, S. C., to manutacture Orlon 
acrylic fiber in — form have been 
announced by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. This new plant 
will be a separate unit to be constructed 
next to the plant being built for manufac- 
turing Orlon continuous filament yarn. 
Research on the staple process is being 
increased from the laboratory-scale 
tion to pilot-plant operation at the com- 
pany’s research laboratory at Waynesboro, 


opera- 


a. 
Employment at the Camden plant is 
expected to be increased by approximately 
1,000 new operating jobs when the staple 
unit is completed. About 500 employes will 
be required to operate the yarn plant, which 
is scheduled to start production this sum- 
mer. Construction of “the -_ unit will 
be handled by the company’s engineering 
department. The new building will be 
approximately 250 by 1,000 feet of single- 
and multiple-story construction, with a 
structural steel frame and jumbo-brick 
exterior walls. The main portion will be 
air conditioned, and services such as cafe- 
teria, medical, and employment, will be 
provided through facilities being built at 
the yarn plant 


Nylon and Neoprene in Kite Balloon 


An innovation in aerial advertis 
Kytoon kite balloon featuring a 
neoprene bladder having t 
ance to sunlight and gas di eo mn. Manu- 
factured by Dewey & Aln oaiiedt Co: 
the Kytoon looks like a gina captive 
blimp and is held from the ground by 
means of a 250-foot nylon line. Helium gas 
gives it initial buoyancy, 
fins keep it stable and flying 
The horizontal tail fi 
ing power, and the 
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Changes at Woburn Chemical 


Woburn Chemical Corp. (N. J.), Har- 
rison, N. l to its exect utive 
sales " staff, r tecl nical ales, 
Joseph P. many years pres- 
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Woburn Chemical, |! 
Fleming sales division, with offices at Wg 
Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. 

\. G. H. Reimold, president of Woburn 
Chemical, last month ounced the resis 
nation of Alan R. McFarland 
general manager. 

Mr. Reimold further announced that he 
has relinquished his position as general 
manager of the corporation and has ap- 
pointed Karl H. Reimold, heretofore vice 
president in charge of purchases, as general 
manager, with the title, vice president and 
general manager. Karl Reimold has been 
with Woburn since 1927. He _ had 
previously served as factory manager and 
also has experience in purchases and sales. 
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General Enters Plastics Field 


A major addition to The General Tire 
& Rubber Co.'s operations was revealed 
recently when W. O'Neil, chairman of the 
board and president, announced start of 
production in vinyl film at the company’s 
Jeannette, Pa. plant. After months of 
research, experimentation and machinery 
development, General's plastics program is 
ready tor full-scale operation, and capacity 
production of vinyl film is expected in a 
matter of only weeks. 

In announcing this new 


General opera- 


tion, Mr. O'Neil said: 
“We have done a great deal of research 
in this field and our study convinces us 


that the development in plastics utilization 
has only just begun. We find a heavy de- 
mand for the type of film we are now pro- 
ducing and plan to increase our milling 
capacity.” 

No commercial name has 
vinyl, but it will be used in 
aprons, raincoats, hospital 
and hundreds of other 


been given to 
General's 
draperies, tea 
sheeting, baby pants, 
domestic items. 
General's research program has devel- 
oped an entirely new type of film adapt- 
able to products of a hydroscopic nature, 
and “we will enter the packaging film field 
just as quickly as we can step up produc- 
tion in this new film,” Mr. O'Neil added. 


While General’s plans do not call for 
entry into the fabricating or conversion 
field, it will expand its facilities still fur- 


producing of vinyl-type leath- 
luggage, 


ther for the 
ers used in upholstery materials, 


dinette sets, pocketbooks, and shoes. 
Changes in Personnel 
W. A. Robinson , was made assistant 


manager of General’s San Francisco 
branch, where he had been a sales repre- 
sentative joining the company in 
1943. He under H. S. Stroupe, 
branch manager. 

John M. Derr, Jr., is new 
resentative for General in central North 
Carolina. He will rig Ye under Richmond, 
Va., branch manager, J. W. Bogle. 


since 


serves 


territory rep- 


American Tile & Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., has developed the Amtico floor tile 
an unusual and useful calculator 
rubber-tile floor coverings 
calculator makes possible 
determination requirements 
Consisting of a chart similar 
1 estimator is set for the 
length and the width of any room and then 
shows the area of the room and the re- 
quired num ber of Amtico tiles of any given 
size. Also shown is the number of cases of 
tiles needed for the installation. The reverse 
side of the estimator is a conversion chart 
which indicates the number of tiles needed 
to cover a given area using designs laid on 
the square or on the diagonal. According 
to Robert G. Marcas, company general 
manager, a great demand for this time- 
saving calculator is expected from the floor 
coverings trade. 


estimator, 
for use by the 
industry. The 
more accurate 
for floor tile. 
to a slide rule, the 


United States Testing Co., Inc., has 
moved its New York, N. e offices to 
the McGraw-Hill Bldg., 330 W. 42nd St. 
This office will be managed by Thomas 
C. Ridgway of the company’s service di- 
vision. U. S. Testing, an independent com- 
mercial testin ig and research organization, 
has its main laboratories and offices at 
Hoboken, N. J., and eight other branches 
throughout the country. 
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Ideal Toy Advances Four Men 


sales executives, I. H. 
Bernhard and Irving Cohen, have been 
named officers ot Ideal Novelty & Toy 
New York, N. Y., according to Ben- 
jamin IF. Michtom, vice president. 
Bernhard, 83 in May and_ the 
toy industry, has 


Two veteran 


oldest 


active member of the 
been named assistant vice president in 
charge of sales. He will also serve as 


production and 


Ideal 


liaison chief between the 
sales department. He has been with 
since 1931 as sales manager. 

Cohen, for the past two years head of 
the Ideal offices in Chicago’s Merchandise 
Mart, becomes assistant vice president in 
charge of all Midwest sales activities. He 
joined Ideal as a salesman 21 years ago 
and has headed the Chicago office ever 
since it opened in 1948. Under him the 
branch sales volume has doubled each 
year, and he expects to make another rec- 
ord this year. In his new position Mr. 
Cohen will have charge of the expanding 
Midwest program, coordinating sales and 
promotion activity throughout the area. 
He also announced plans to tighten liaison 
between the field representatives, the home 
sales office in New York, and the plant in 
Hollis, L. I. 

Last month Vice President Michtom 
also announced the promotion of two sales 
executives in the East—Herbert Sand as 
general sales manager and Abraham Kent 
as eastern sales manager. 

Michtom, also predicted a sales volume 
greater than ever before for 1950, The 
company has set a goal of $18,000,000 for 
this year, an increase of $6 million over 
last year’s gross. The estimate is based on 
1950 sales figures which are more than 
50% ahead of those cf 1949 up to May. 


Rubber in Ship Floorings 


Rubber latex in combination with certain 
types of dehydrated powders has proved 
itself a most satisfactory material for ship 
floorings after a 15-year trial, according to 
an article in the March, 1950, issue of 
Rubber Developments, published by the 
3ritish Rubber Development Board. The 
first ship application was made on_ the 
Queen Mary, and the flooring composition 
was found to meet all requirements under 
all conditions of service. According to the 
article, the flooring proved to be resilient, 
adhesive to clean steel, non-corrosive, non- 
flammable, and virtually non-smoke con- 
ducting. After this initial success, the 
material was used on the floors of many 
ships with utmost satisfaction and is now 
used by the British navy and merchant 
marine for a variety of purposes. Copies 
of Rubber Developments may be obtained 
from the Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K 
St.. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Miss Mary Johnson has been appointed 
a sales educational director in charge of 
department store merchandising for the 
Wooster Rubber Co., manufacturer of 
“Rubbermaid” housewares, Wooster, O. 
Miss Johnson served as supervisor of de- 
partment store and utility sales for General 
Mills, M. O'Neil Co., and Ohio Public 
Service and as a home economist with 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. Following 
initial service at Wooster Rubber’s home 
office and plant, Miss Johnson will be in 
charge of department store merchandising 
programs in the West. 





New Raybestos Executives 


was elected treasure! 


George R. Weber 
Inc., Passaic, 


ot Raybestos- Manhattan, 


N. J., at the annual board meeting las: 
month, succeeding W. H. Dunn, retired 


W. S. Simpson was elected secretary, and 
W. Ward Kievit a director of the corpora- 
tion. 

Besides his new responsibility Mr. Web 
has been a director and vice president oi 
Raybestos-Manhattan since the formation 
of the corporation in 1929 and is als» 
general manager of the United States 
Asbestos Division, Manheim, Pa. 

Mr. Simpson, recently appointed assist- 
ant general manager of the Raybestos 
Division, Bridgeport, Conn., has been a 
director of the corporation two years. 

Mr. Kievit, who makes his headquarters 
at the company’s main office in Passaic. 
has been secretary since 1946 and comp- 
troller since 1948. With his added duties as 
a director he has relinquished his duties as 
secretary. 


Removal Notices 


Raybestos- Manhattan, Inc., has moved 


its New York, N. Y., offices to a more 
convenient location, at 500 Fifth Ave. 
These offices include the New York and 


New England district office of the Man- 
hattan Rubber Division and the Corpora- 
tion Export Department including Allied 
Asbestos & Rubber Co. (Export), Ine. 
Raybestos has also announced the new 
location of its department of marketing 
and merchandising at the corporation's ex- 
ecutive headquarters, 61 Willett St., Pas- 
saic. This move effects a closer working 
arrangement with corporation officials and 
a desirable expansion of activities under the 
continued supervision of Franklin A. Mil- 
ler as director of marketing and merchan- 


dising and J. W. Brush, Jr., as assistant. 
Old Timers Honored 

Forty-six employes of Manhattan Rub- 
ber Division, Raybestos-Manhattan, Pas- 


saic, N. J., who completed 25 years with 
the company during the past year were 
honored recently at the sixth annual dinner 
of the Manhattan Pioneers. The new mem- 
bers joined a group of more than 600 em- 
ployes with sérvices running from 27 to 57 
years. The new Pioneers received gold lapel 
buttons; while members entering new five- 
year groups were presented with additional 
diamond studs. John F. D. Rohrbach, pres- 
ident of Raybestos- Manhattan, was the 
principal speaker r. Other speakers were 
John H. Matthews and Harry E. Smith, 
vice presidents, and Harry V. Snyder, fac- 
tory manager. 


Continental Carbon Co., in collabora- 
tion with Witco Chemical Co., both of 295 


Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y.. 
owing to increased activity in chemical 
rubber production and rubber manutac- 


turing in the Southwest, on May 1 estab- 
lished offices in the M & M Bidg., Houston, 
Tex. 

John H. Wishnick, a director of both 
companies, is in charge of the carbon black 
division. He is also a graduate of the 
University of Oklahoma with a degree in 
petroleum engineering and served 41% years 
as a pilot in the Army Air Forces. 

Continental is an important factor in 
carbon black production and at present is 
expanding its furnace black facilities in the 
Southwest. 
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G-E’s “More Power to America Special” Exhibit Train 


G-E Advances Several 


thy J. Sorrell, manager of the Deca- 
plant of the plastics division of the 
department of General Electric 
t Pittsfield, Mass., has been appointed 
les duties with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Succeeding to Mr. Sorrell’s post at De- 
catur, according to Herbert M. Brusman, 
manager of the plastics division, is Henry 
Semler, former general superintendent of 
the McQuay-Norris Mig. Co. 

Mr. Sorrell has been with G-E since 
1925, when he became a member of the 
business training course at Schenectady, 
N. Y. Graduating in 1929, he was given 
various assignments and in 1931 went to 
Meriden, Conn., in connection with the 
organization of the plastics department 
there. In 1939 he was named assistant to 
the Meriden plant manager; in 1945 he was 
appointed manager of the Scranton plant 
and in Hecenaber, 1948, manager of the 
Decatur plant. 

John H. Field has been named general 
foreman at the Decatur plant. Mr. Field, 
who has been with the company at Decatur 
as an engineer since January, 1950 holds an 
A.B. degree from Dartmouth. Prior to 
joining G-E he was with The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. as manager of the development 
laboratory at Cleveland, O., and previously 
1 been a research chemist in the com- 


had 
Akron. 


chemical 
Co. a 


to Sa 





pany’s Koroseal department at 
Immediately preceding his joining General 
Electric, Mr. Field had been in the plastics 
business in Mexico. 

Frank Gimblette, manager of the com- 
pany’s Taunton, Mass., plant since 1947, 
has been added to the plastics division's 
manufacturing hea Iquarters staff. Succeed- 
ing him at Taunton is Thomas H. Way, 
until recently in charge of production 
engineering for the Murray Body Corp. 

\ native of London, England, Mr. 
Gimblette came to this country in 1920 
and to G-E as a member of the tool room 
at Pittsfield. With the formation of the 
plastics division he was put in charge 
of the mold design and estimating sections 
of th division. Next he was — me- 
> which he held 
slant manager 





G. S. Berge has been made sales de- 
ce eat supervisor for silicone rubber, 
and J. Buckley has been named to the 
same Beis for re plastics prod- 
ucts, S. H. Thomas, acting sales manager 
of G-E’s plastics division, fee announced. 

Mr. Berge joined G-E in 1941 after 
graduating from Brooklyn Polytechnic. 

Mr. Buckley came to G-E’s chemical 
department in 1946 from the company’s 
lamp department in Cleveland. 
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G-E Exhibit Train Launched 


The “More Power to America Special,” 
a 10-car exhibit train filled with displays 
of more than 2,000 of General Electric’s 
most modern electric products, systems, and 
techniques was unveiled at a special press 
luncheon and showing on April 24 in New 
York, N. Y. Launched by the company’s 
apparatus department, the Special started in 
New York on the first lap of a nationwide 
tour and will visit approximately 150 key 
industrial centers during 1950 and 1951 
At each stop the train will be inspected by 
invited representatives of electric utilities, 
manufacturing and transporation industries, 
the Armed Services, the federal govern- 
ment, and municipalities. 

Believed to be unique in industrial mar- 
keting history, the quarter-mile long 
streamliner shows in one series of related 
exhibits the complete range of G-E prod- 
ucts for the production, distribution, and 
industrial utilization of electric power. Ex- 
hibits are grouped into 11 major sections : 
power generation, transmission, and dis- 
tribution; drives and controls; materials 
handling; welding; industrial heating; re- 
newal parts, industrial lighting ; components 
for industry ; measurements ; civic improve- 
ment; and national security. Most major ex- 
hibits go through their operating cycles au- 
tomatically, or can be operated by visitors. 

Speakers at the luncheon, held at the 
Hotel Biltmore prior to viewing the train 
in Grand Central Station, included Henry 
\. Erben, vice president and general man- 
ager of the apparatus department ; Chester 
H. Lang, vice president in charge of ap- 
paratus sales; J. Stanford Smith, manager 
of the department’s advertising and_ sales 
promotion divisions; and Clayton J. Fish- 
er, Jr., manager of the department's train 
division. Robert S. Pierce, vice president 
in charge of public relations, presided. 








Goodyear Adding to Plant 


A one-million-dollar expansion and im- 
provement program at Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.’s St. Marys, O., plant started 
last month when ground was broken for a 
new building to house molded and extrud- 
ed goods manufacture, warehousing, and 
engineering services. Located dir ectly Op- 
posite present plant buildings, the new ad- 
dition is to be 170 feet wide and 660 feet 
long, giving 112,000 square feet of floor 
space. Plant structure is to be a one-story, 
monitor type-constructed of concrete blocks 
and steel. 

Improvement to the present plant includes 
adding new boilers to the power house. 

So far six major expansions have been 
made at the plant, the last one in March, 
1947. 

In this Goodyear plant molded rubber 
parts are made to a wide range of specifi- 
cations for all types of machinery from 
automobiles and road graders to washing 
machines and many other industrial and 
household uses. Most products, however, 
are manufactured for automotive and 
equipment industries. 


Shifts in Personnel 


Charles P. Joslyn, manager of Good- 
year’s general products division, resigned 
June 1 to enter business with his sons. 

The announcement, made by R. S. Wil- 
son, vice president in charge of sales for 
the company, includes the appeintments of 
R. E. Pauley, former manager of molded 
goods sales at the St. Marys plant, as 
manager of the Airfoam department in 
Akron; R. C. Hogan, who continues as 
sales manager of Airfoam; J. A. Bernel, 


who continues as assistant sales manager 


Airfoam, and E. E. Ellies, former assist- 
wn manager of the general products divi- 
sion, now manager of the film and floor- 
ing department. 

Mr. Joslyn was with Goodyear since —™ 
mostly in mechanical goods sales, until } 
was named general manager of the cenieid 
products division, which includes sales 
activities on Airfoam, Pliofilm, vinyl films, 
and flooring. 

Mr. Pauley, who joined Goodyear’s Chi- 
cago office in 1935, has held assignments 
for the mechanical goods division in Dallas, 
Cleveland, and Pittsburgh. He went to St. 
Marys as manager of molded goods sales 
in June, 1947. 

Hogan assumed his Airfoam sales post 
in 1947, returning from Los Angeles offices, 
where he had been stationed as a sales 
engineer. He came to the company in 1933 
and during the war headed Goodyear’s 
West Coast fuel tank operation. 


Te 
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Scale Model of Goodyear’s St. Marys Plant Showing New Addition Being Put 
into Place 
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UNIFORM PRODUCTION AT LOWEST COST 


Sundex 53 Leads 15 Softeners in Assuring 


Proper Resilience, 


To reduce operating costs, a manu- 
facturer of rubber footwear ran com- 
parison tests on 16 softeners for 
natural and GR-S stocks. Analysis 
of experimental batches indicated 
that only one other product—at a 
much higher price — could compare 
at all with Sundex 53. 

Sundex 53 was therefore adopted 
as the softener for production 
batches. The uniform compati- 
bility of Sundex 53 permits con- 
stant, adequate softening of 
compounding stock without loss of 


resilience in the vulcanizate. Also, 
required elongation is consistently 
achieved. Rejects are fewer than 
would normally be expected. 
This case history of outstanding 
performance at lowest cost is typ- 
ical wherever plants adopt Sun 
Rubber-Processing Aids. There is a 
“Job Proved”’ Sun product to meet 
your needs, too. Call or write your 
nearest Sun Office for more 
information. 
SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 


Sun offers five ‘Job Proved”’ 


rubber-processing aids 


Circo Light Process Aid, a general- 
purpose softener for neoprene and 
natural rubber. 

. Circosol-2XH, an elasticator for 
GR-S, a plasticizer fornatural rubber. 


. Circomar-5 AA, a free-flowing soft- 
ener of the asphalt-flux type that is 
easy to handle at room tempera- 
ture. Widely used for natural rubber 
and GR-S. 

. SunapticAcid-130,amixtureofhigh 
molecular weight naphthenic acids 
and hydrocarbon oil. It functions in 
the same manner as stearic acid in 
the activation of curing agents for 
rubber. It is “non-blooming.”’ 

. Sundex-53, a low-cost processing 
aid, highly compatible with natural 
and GR-S. 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


“JOB PROVED’ IN EVERY INDUSTRY 





Bernel, with Goodyear since 1934, is a 
product of the Goodyear Squadron and has 
been assistant manager of Airfoam sales 
since 1947. During the war he, too, was 
associated with the company’s fuel cell 
development and production. 

Ellies started with Goodyear in 1930. He 
specialized six years in flooring and mold- 
ed goods development work, later moving 
to Airfoam development. In 1941 he was 
placed in charge of the company’s fuel 
tank department work and in 19460 was 
named assistant manager of the general 
products division. 

Organizational changes in the mechanical 
goods sales division also were announced 
last month. 

R. C. Stein has been promoted to man- 
ager of molded goods sales at the St. 
Marys plant. 

R. E. Chapman succeeds, as manager of 
hose sales, Akron, R. W. Sanborn, now 
representing the division in the Akron ter- 
ritory. 

Stein joined Goodyear in 1943 and was 
assigned to the Omaha, Neb., territory as 
a mechanical goods sales representative in 
1945, transferring to the South Bend, Ind. 
territory in 1948, 

Chapman entered the mechanical goods 
organization at Chicago in 1937 after two 
years in the company’s training programs. 
He was appointed a field representative for 
the division at Des Moines, Iowa, in 1946. 

Sanborn came to Goodyear in February, 
1916, and was a mechanical goods clerk in 
Akron, Minneapolis, and Boston, prior to 
service in the U. S. Navy in 1918. He 
returned in 1919 and was a mechanical 
goods salesman at Hartford, Conn., until 
1931, then was district manager in Pitts- 
burgh until 1938, when he was appointed 
manager of hose sales in Akron. 

H. R. Comstock has been appointed 
manager of Goodyear’s central division, 
mechanical goods sales, replacing H. E. 
Langdon, whose new duties have not yet 
been assigned. Central sales division is 
comprised of the Chicago, Detroit, Minne- 
apolis, and Cincinnati districts. Comstock’s 
headquarters will be in Minneapolis. 

e has served Goodyear since 1929 when 
he began as a general line salesman in 
Minneapolis. He entered mechanical goods 
sales in 1935 and was appointed mechanical 
goods district manager at Minneapolis in 
1940. Mr. Comstock worked in the indus- 
trial rubber products field as a salesman 
five years before joining Goodyear. 

Langdon started with Goodyear in the 
mechanical goods department in Pittsburgh, 
in 1916, transferred to the export company 
in Australia two years later. and came 
back to the United States in 1921 as me- 
chanical goods salesman with the company’s 
Boston branch. He left Goodyear in De- 
cember, 1921, but returned to its western 
division of mechanical goods sales in 1925. 
He was promoted to manager of the divi- 
sion, mechanical goods sales, in 1931 and 
Was named manager of the éentral divi- 
sion, mechanical goods sales, in 1949. 

Three additions to the staff of the 
chemical division were reported last month 
by ma: R. Thies, division manager. 
William E. Kelly, in sales training with- 
in the division for more than a year, has 
been assigned to the New York district 
offices; J. E. Warner, also completing 
the division’s extensive training course, 
is now in the Chicago district offices: 
and David M. Clark has been assigned to 
the Akron staff. 
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Belting Developments Reported 


Goodyear is making the rubber belt 


tracks, single disk brakes, and brake bogies 
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used in the caterpillar-type track landing 
gear of the B-36, the world’s largest 
bomber now undergoing experimental tests 
at Fort Worth, Tex. Each belt is 16 inches 
wide, 275 inches in circumference, and 
one inch thick except for an additional 
one-inch “V” in the center which fits into 
the bogie wheel slot. The belting is rein- 
forced with brass-plated steel cable. The 
track gear ds designed for a maximum 
average of 57 p.s.i. pressure on the landing 
strip, compared with the 156 p.s.i. pressure 
exerted by the conventional wheel-type 
gear which is on a B-36 of the same gross 
weight. 

A new line of super-rated V-belts, named 
HY-T, incorporating a chemically produced 
fiber of extremely high strength, low 
stretch, and excellent shock absorbing 
qualities, has been developed by Goodyear. 
The new synthetic cord is also water and 
mildew resistant, according to J. F. Taylor, 
manager of V-belt sales for the company. 
Used for the first time in the HY-T, the 
fiber by its great strength enables the belt 
to handle 40% more horsepower than 
standard multi-V-belts without excessive 
stretch. The fiber’s inherent resistance to 
shrinkage gives the belt greater length 
stability than previous belts, it is also 
claimed. 

Goodyear’s mechanical goods develop- 
ment department has announced the addi- 
tion of a special mildew-inhibiting agent 
to the materials used in the production 
of V-belts employed for power transmis- 
sion. Protection against mildew is of 
great importance in 
their construction with fabric envelopes 
that are exposed to the elements. The 
company’s technicians claim that the in- 
hibiting agent “will universally withstand 
attack of every type of mildew.” 


Advantages of Neolite Innersole 


The development of a Neolite innersole 
that will not crack, curl, or squeak, has 
been announced by H. L. Post, general 
manager of Goodyear’s shoe products divi- 
sion. The new innersole is said to be 
sanitary and flexible and helps shoes re- 
tain their original shape. Tested under 
all conditions of wear in all kinds of 
weather, the new product is finished with 
a suede surface that permits the foot to 
slide easily in and out of the shoe and 
obtain proper ventilation. The dampproof 
qualities of Neolite make it ideal for inner- 
soles which hitherto have rapidly become 
brittle because of perspiration, cracking, 
and curling. The new innersole material 
is being marketed in sheet form or precut 
in all sizes for men’s, women’s, and chil- 
dren’s shoes. 


Honors for Goodyear 


Goodyear’s radio program, “The Greatest 
Story Ever Told,” already known as “the 
most honored program in radio,” received 
another honor from the Peabody Awards 
Committee. At the Committee’s annual 
awards — in New York, N. Y., on 
May 4, L. E. Judd, Goodyear director of 
public slain, accepted a special citation 
for the program as the outstanding radio 
program in entertainment and drama. 

Paul W. Litchfield, chairman of the 
Goodyear board, on May 16 received a 
special award from Air Service Post 501 
of the American Legion in recognition of 
his 40 years in aviation. Lt. Col. John C. 
Meyer, World War II ace and commander 
of the Legion post, made the presentation 
at a dinner-meeting at the Navy Air 
Station at Lakehurst, N. J. 


V-belts because of 


Goodrich Executive Changes 


With the start of operations of the new 
$5,000,000 belting plant of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O., H. L. Dixon, 
who had been production superintendent 
of the industrial products division, has 
been named to the newly created post of 
manager of belting and matting. Reporting 
to him are David G. Hunt, production 
manager; Harold Walsh, staff manager 
Herbert L. Fink, technical manager ; and 
Louis Ream, process engineer. Carl 
Barnes, Joseph Foley, and Robert Hamlin 
continue as general foremen of the de- 
partments they supervise. 

Clyde O. DeLong, since 1949 sales man- 
ager of the Goodrich plastics division, has 
been made general manager of the division 
in charge of manufacturing and sales. De 
Long, whose headquarters are in the com- 
pany’s plant in Marietta, O., joined Good- 
rich in 1928 as a clerk in the industrial 
products division. After sales assignments 
in Chicago and New York, he was named 
division oper ating manager, then manager 
of sundries sales in the industrial products 
division, and in 1946 merchandise manager 
of the division. 

Elliott R. McKee has been named man- 
aging director of the N. V. Nederlandse 
B. F. Goodrich Co., The Hague, Holland, 
it was announced by W. C. Gulick, presi- 
dent of the International B. F. Goodrich 
Co., of which the Dutch sales organization 
is a subsidiary. McKee has been with 
Goodrich 22 years, mostly in export sales. 
He was for many years a sales represen- 
tative in various countries of the Far East, 
during the war served the export division 
of the company in Washington, and for 
the last three years was sales represen- 
tative in New Zealand. 


Product Developments 


Completion of the most unusual anti- 
icers ever developed, designed for use on 
the new flying boom aircraft refueling sys- 
tem, has been announced by Goodrich. The 
new refueling method, developed by Boeing 
for the Air Force, enables aircraft to re- 
fuel in flight at greater speeds and higher 
altitudes than previously possible. The 
deicers contain heating wires embedded in 
rubber and are installed on the small V- 
shaped, wing-like control surfaces which 
guide the telescoping pipe when it is low- 
ered from the tanker plane. The refueling 
boom is carried under the tail of the 
tanker plane and is inserted into a special 
socket in the nose of the plane being 
refueled. A crewman in the rear turret 
of the tanker plane operates the V-shaped 
“ruddevators,” and the heated rubber anti- 
icers provide protection for this unit if 
icing conditions are encountered in flight. 

Tests of a greenhouse sterilization sheet- 
ing made from Goodrich’s Koroseal have 
shown it to have many advantages over 
the heavy paper previously used for this 
work. The sheeting is used as a covering 
for plant beds while they are subjected 
to the steam that sterilizes the soil. In 
addition to better strength and greater 
retention of steam, Koroseal sterilization 
sheeting, it is claimed, provides an easy 
means of spotting “cold” areas in the 
steaming operation since the sheeting above 
those areas remains dull, while the sheet- 
ing above those areas where the steam is 
penetrating the soil turns shiny. 

Goodrich has completed a special order 
of 75 extra-strong tires for the new White 
House fleet of 15 heavy limousines. The 
“Presidential” tires were custom built with 
the same cold rubber tread and cured in 
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PARACRIL is the name of the buna N-type rubber that Enjay has 
been marketing for several years. Its inherent resistance to oil, 
air, water, heat, cold, and time is well known. 

Versatile Paracril is ideal for flexible parts subject to heavy 
abrasive wear, extremes of hot and cold, and the destructive 
action of oils and fats. Combined with vinyl resins, Paracril 
imparts all-weather serviceability to hose covers. 

You will find other advantages to using PARACRIL— quick and 
economical delivery from conveniently located warehouses, quality 
and uniformity of product, and cheerful technical cooperation. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 378 Stuart St., Boston 17, Mass., 125 Broad St., Elizabeth 4, N. J., 
221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. WAREHOUSES: Chicago, Ill. Akron, Ohio. Elizabeth, 
N. J. Baton Rouge, La. Los Angeles, Calif. 


A FEW INDUSTRIES NOW USING PARACRIL: Petroleum - Railroad - Textile - Automotive 
Aircraft « Household Appliances - Printing. 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 WEST 51st STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Pioneers in chemicals from petroleum: 
Additives, Alcohols, Esters, Ketones, Rubbers and Plastics 


June, 1950 
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The special rubber that 
resists oil, air, water, heat, 
cold and time. 
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the same molds as ordinary tires, but differ 
in their construction. All-nylon cords were 
used to give extra strength to support 42 
p.s.i. pressure, and eight plies instead of six 
were used in the 8.20-15 casings. For addi- 
tional safety the white sidewall tires were 
ilso equipped with puncture-sealing tubes. 


Adding Foam Rubber Facilities 


Construction of a new $2,500,000 factory 


providing employment tor 400 additional 
men and women in tl production of 
Firestone Foamex mattresses, pillows, and 
cushioning starts this mel in Fall 
River, announced May 22 
by Lee R. Jackson, president of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. The 
company already about 2,000 at 


Mass., it was 


*heduled com- 


the 


j 
ther $2,000,000 1 
1949 and will cover 


he plant 
completed in about the 
me area 

Addition of new mattress 
pad production-line 


plant will 


and topper 
equipment at tne 
substantially 
output of foamed 
transportation and 
Foamex now is | 
mattresses, furniture 
holstery as well as 
automobiles, planes, 
cycles, 
toriums. 
‘This new factory,” Mr. Jackson said, 
“will mark the fifth time since the end 
t the war that we have expanded 
Foamex production facilities in Fall 
River.” 
Firestone’s Fall 
ceiving point for 
trom the 
tions in 


new 
increase’ Fire- 
products 

furniture in 
ing used for 
cushions, and up- 
cushioning for 
motor- 
audi- 


stone 


1- 
latex 
dustries 


seat 
trains, buses, 
taurants, 


theaters, res and 


River plant is the re- 
latex shipped by tanker 
company’s own rubber planta- 
Liberia, West Africa. 


President Jackson Guest Speaker 


“Highway Transportation of Tomorrow” 
was the title of a talk given by Jack- 
son of Firestone at the National Hi igh- 
way Users Congress luncheon in Washing- 
ton, D. C. on April 26. Mr. Jackson point- 
ed out tl iat progress in hig! way transporta- 
tion to date has resulted from the efforts 
f the automobile, petroleum, steel, and 
rubber industries, and from the federal. 
state, and city governments which provide 
the roads. After reviewing th e achievements 
of these groups, the speaker noted that a 
discussion of the future of highway trans- 
portation must cover five elements : 
drivers, vehicles, fuels and lubricants, = 
and roads. Mr Jack cSOon discussed prospect 
tor future developments in 

and mn ted t hat the 


basic 


each of these 
greatest need 
e highway system 


ategories 


t impre mM + 1 1, 
mprovement 11 t 


Department of Defense, Washington 
D. C., recently announced the award- 
of the following contracts: for auto 

spare parts, to Denman Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Warren, O., valued at $109,940, Cooper 
Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, O., $220,840, 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, 
O., $195,840, Armstrong Ruhber Co., West 
Haven, Conn., $434,800, Kelly Springfield 
Tire Co., Cumberland, Md., $324,840, Fire- 
Industrial Products Co., Akron, O., 
$ 6,200; for gasoline hose, Metal Hose 
& Tubing Co., Dover, N. J., $264,471; 
wheels and brakes, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, $238,841; wheels and 
brakes, spare parts, B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, $1,674,880. 
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Waldron Buys Meadows Machine 


Waldron Corp., New Brunswick, 
has purchased Meadows Machine 
Works, South Kearney, N. J. Both com- 
panies have been engaged in the manu- 
facture of coating, printing, embossing, 
laminating, impregnating, and other con- 
verting machinery for paper, textiles, 
plastics, foil, and films. Waldron has 
aed in heavy-duty equipment ; while 
Meadows has been known for its pack- 
aged line of medium-size machines. 

For some time it has been apparent to 
the management of both companies that 
the continuous introduction of new = ma- 
terials and methods for producing con- 
verted products he is created a need of a 
greater variety of machine types to meet 
particular nc ee requirements. Nego- 
tiations have resulted in Waldron acquir- 
ing all patents, drawings, and good will 
of the Meadows firm, and W. J. Cullen, 
founder and general manager of Meadows, 
has joined Waldron in an official capacity. 
Meadows machines will now be built in 
the Waldron plant. 

\ccording to Mr. 


John 


Ni. J, 


Newcomb, the new 
combination will enable Waldron and its 
new Meadows Machine division to  pro- 
vide for all types of converting plants the 
most complete line of web processing ma- 
chinery in the industry and the widest 
chasing of designs and sizes with a single 
source of service and responsibility. 


Goodrich Chemical News 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 324 Rose 
sIdg., Cleveland 15, O., reports that its 
Hycar rubber is used in four valve parts 
of the Bendix Economat washing machine. 
Manufactured by Vernay Laboratories, Inc.. 
these parts are tailor-made to extremely 
close dimensional tolerances to insure pre- 
cise fit in the valve assemblies. In addition 
to dimensional stability, these Hycar parts 
also possess the necessary properties of 
low water absorption and compression set 
and also resistance to washing chemicals 
and fluid aging required for this use. 

\ vinyl plastic tape for marking the base 
lines, service lines, and double and_ half 
court lines of tennis courts has been devel- 
oped by Rex Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 
Called Rextrude, the tape_is made from 
Geon plastic, a product ot Goodrich Chem- 
ical, and is said to exceptional 
resistance to aging, weathering, most acids, 
alkalies, and sunlight. Ordinary cotton 
tapes will generally rot, stain, break, or 
discolor in time; whereas the Rextrude 
tape is non-rotting, stays white, and is 
unaffected by the calcium chloride used on 
tennis courts and the chemical weed killers 
used by most groundkeepers. The tape is 
supplied in two sets: a “Professional” set 
designed for courts where playing traffic 
is light, and the tape is stapled to the 
ground; and a “Heavy-Duty” set for courts 
having heavy playing traffic. The tape in 
the latter set has small holes every two 
inches apart for inserting aluminum nails 
and nailing to the ground. The tape is 
easy to put down, will lie flat on the ground 
when installed, and does not curl at the 
edges, it is further claimed. 


pe ySSESS 


Pretty Products, Inc., Coshocton, O., 
manufacturer of rubber housewares, swim 
and latex gloves, has opened a new 
sales office in Suite 4517, Empire State 
Bldg.. New York 1, N. Y. This office is 
managed by W. W. Mcllvaine. 


caps, 


Interstate Welding Service, Akron, 
O., has made an arrangement with the Al- 
liance Machine Co., Alliance, O., for 
handling some of Interstate’s Banbury 
rebuilding work. The availability of these 
new facilities provides the company with 
about three times the capacity it pre- 
viously had for such work and_ therefore 
assures that Banburys sent to Interstate 
for rebuilding will be returned in a much 
shorter time than heretofore. 


WEST 


Sets Up Research Board 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., has established a research planning 
board as part of the research and develop- 
ment department to facilitate long-term 
planning of the company’s research and 
development program and to improve its 
coordination with all company activities, 
according to President Kk. S. Adams. 

The new board, comprising R. C. Alden, 
chairman, T. B. Hudson, W. A. Schulze, 
and Kk. H. Hachmuth, reports to G. G. 
Oberfell, vice president of the department, 
through R. W. Thomas, manager. The 
board will be available for consultation to 
all departments of the company. 

Several other changes of assignments in 
the research and development department 
were made at the same time. P. M. Arnold 
assumes the new position of assistant to 
the manager. R. L. Doan replaces Alden 
as director of the research division, with 
T. W. Legatski and J. A. Reid assistant 
directors. 

Other assignments in the research divi- 
sion include: W. B. Reynolds as assistant 
director in charge of chemicals and rubber 
branch; F. W. Crawford as_ assistant 
director in charge of production and physics 
branch; D. E. Carr as assistant director in 
charge of combustion and_ lubrications 
branch; F. E. Frey in charge of hydro- 
carbon conversion branch. 

R. W. Blue has been transferred from 
production and physics branch to hydrocar- 
bon conversion branch, in ch large of funda- 
mental catalysis section. The former fuels 
and lubricants division has been separated 
into the hydrocarbon conversion branch 
and the combustion and lubrication branch. 

In the patent division J. A. Young re- 
places Hudson as manager, with J. P. 
Jones as assistant manager. D. J. Quigg 
has been made one of the four legal branch 
section chiefs. 

George Benz remains as manager of the 
chemical engineering division, with C. K. 
Buell as assistant manager. 

An administration and personnel branch 
has been established in the research and 
development department to serve the four 
departmental divisions. L. C. Morris has 
been appointed office manager in charge of 
the new branch, with R. R. Couch assistant 
office manager. 


Virgil H. Greenley has been appointed 
sales manager of the San Francisco dis- 
trict for Pioneer Rubber Mills, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. His office will direct sales of 
ds mechanical rubber products in 
northern California and Nevada 
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It was the practice of Yorkshire brewmasters to determine 
the heat of the potion they were brewing by dipping 
their thumb into the mixture. Although this method 
was by no means precise, it did enable them to judge 
the temperature closely enough to assure the proper 
rate of fermentation. Hence it is from these brewers 
that we receive the term “rule-of-thumb” —which 
means a judgement based upon practical 
experience rather than on scientific knowledge. 
A long record of strength, stability and 


progressive leadership has made the word 
Muehlstein—the First Name in Scrap Rubber. 
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- «MUEHLSTEIN © 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





BRANCH OFFICES: Akron - Chicago +  Baston * los Angeles + Memphis 


WAREHOUSES: Jersey City + Akron . Boston » Los Angeles Memphis 


CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 
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Monsanto Advances Throdahl 
Monte C. Th 


research rubber 
Was announced May by W. P. 
director of research for Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s rubber service department. 
Appointments of Paul M. Downey and 
Marion Harman as group were 
simultaneously 

Mr. Throdahl, 
at Nitro, W. Va., 
a B.S. degree in cl 
from Towa State University, has 
during the year in a 
between the 
ments of the 


rodahl as 
chemicals 
Metzner, 


Appointment of 
super “Visor 


leaders 
announced 

Monsanto 
receiving 


engl 


who joined 
1941 atter 
1emical neering 
served 
liaison capacity 
sales depart 
service department, 
He will assignment together 
with supervision of the rubber chemicals 
laboratory and will assume added re- 

ilities for rubber chemicals and 
control laboratory operations. 

Mr. owney came to Monsanto at 
Nitro in 1938, was transferred to the 
rubber laboratory of the research depart- 
ment in 1939, served from 1942 to 1945 
in the Army Air Forces, and since then 
has been engaged in synthetic organic re- 
search. 

After nine years in the research depart- 
ment of the Miller Rubber Co., Akron, O 
Mr. Harman switched to Monsanto's 
Nitro research department in 1929. He 
has been engaged largely in the synthesis 
of rubber chemicals, with particular 
emphasis on accelerators, and will as 
sume added responsibilities in this field. 


past 
research and 
rubber 


continue this 


Borg-Warner Elections 


Roy C. Ingersoll, previously vice presi- 
dent of Borg-Warner Corp., 310 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 4, IIll., was elected 
president to succeed C. S. Davis, who held 
the office for 21 years. Mr. Davis was 
elected to the newly created position of 
chairman of the board. 

G. A. Shallberg, previously executive 
vice president of Borg-Warner, was 
named chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. Mr. Ingersoll, in addition to his du- 
ties as president, assumes the duties for- 
merly assigned to the office of the ex- 
ecutive vice president. 

30th Mr. Davis and Mr. Shallberg will 
remain active in the corporation. 

A new vice president of Borg-Warner 
also was announced, A. P. Emmert, presi- 
dent of the corporation’s Warner Gear 
Division, a position which he will con- 
tinue to hold. There are three other Borg- 
Warner vice presidents—H. E. Blood, J. 
L. Dryden, and G. P. F. Smith. 

Ray P. Johnson was named administra- 
tive assistant to Mr. Ingersoll. Mr. John- 
son also is a director of Borg-Warner 
and first vice president of Morse Chain 
Co., one of the divisions 
with plants in Detroit, Ithaca, N. Y., and 
England. Prior to his present appoint- 
ment Mr. Johnson served for several 
months as administrative assistant to the 
executive vice president of Borg-W arner 
in the corporation’s central offices in Chi- 
cago. 


corporation's 


Bensingers Advanced 


R. F. Bensinger i 
chairman of the board of The 
Balke-Collender Co., (¢ ithe Ill., and his 
brother, B. E. Bensinger II, was elected 
president of the bowling and billiard equip- 
ment manufacturing firm 


was elected 
Brunswick- 
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president of the firm 
adminis- 


R. F. Bensinger, 
since 1931, continues as the chief 
trative officer of the company. 

The Bensingers are fourth generation 
executives in a business founded by their 
great-grandfather, John M. 3runswick, in 
1845. R. F. Bensinger, now 52 years old, 
started with the firm in 1916 and became 
a member of the board of directors in 
1923. 

B. E. Bensinger, 44 years old, entered 
Brunswick's employ in 1927. He became 
secretary and assistant treasurer 
in 1932, general manager in 1936, and ex- 
ecutive vice president in 1937. He has 
been a board member since 1930. 


assistant 


Midland, Mich., 
production of 
new plant at 


Dow Chemical Co., 
has begun the large-scale 
powdered Methocel at its 
Midland. This production is said to be 
the first time that the material, methyl- 
cellulose, has been made in powdered form 
on a commercial scale in this country or 
abroad. The new plant is expected to meet 
the increased demand for Methocel, a 
water soluble synthetic gum used as a 
thickener, binder, suspending agent, emul- 
sion stabilizer, or sizing and coating agent 
in many industries, including rubber, 
adhesives, paper, leather, cosmetics, and 
ceramics. 


General Electric X-Ray Corp., 4855 
Electric Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis., has 
announced a revolutionary X-ray service 
plan that will enable industry to cut costs, 
perform research, and control prod:c* 
quality without investing in eatas-rt j 
is claimed. Under this Maxiservice plan, a 
monthly charge covers rental of the X-ray 
equipment, instruction in its use, mainte- 
nance service, replacement parts, tubes. 
property taxes, and interest costs, all with- 
out further investment by the rentin: com- 
pany. According to John H. Smith, presi- 
dent of the firm, the plan follows a trend 
in the industrial field toward service-and- 
rental systems designed to help industry 
obtain cost reduction benefits without in- 
vestment in capital goods. 


CANADA 


Tire Price Problem 


With crude rubber prices soaring 65% 
since last December while prices on most 
popular passenger-car tire sizes are be- 
low 1940 figures, the Canadian tire and 
rubber industry is reported to be deter- 
mined to hold the price line as long as 
possible. The position of the Canadian in- 
dustry is reflected in the report of A. G. 
Partridge, president of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, 
Ont., published in the company’s annual 
statement: 

3ecause of 
and material costs, 


taxes, of increased labor 
and freight rates, and 
due to the devaluation of the Canadian 
dollar, your company found it necessary 
in December (1949) to increase the prices 
of Goodyear tires and tubes by 10%. This 
increase represents the first advance in 
Goodyear tire prices since 1946. In 1947, 
your company announced a_ substantial 
reduction in prices which remained in 


effect until this year. However, even with 
this increase, prices of most popular sizes 
are still below 1940 levels, although the 
quality of our tires has been steadily im- 
proved” : 

The decision of the Canadian industry 
not to jump on the bandwagon of higher 
tire prices is not being made at the ex- 
pense of quality in the product, industry 
spokesmen state. ; ; 

Despite the above, however, increases 1n 
the prices of certain types of tires and tubes 
were announced late in May by Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., and 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., as a result of increases in the price 
of natural rubber and other manufacturing 
costs. Goodyear announced on May 26 a 
5-7% increase in truck and bus tire prices 
and a 5% rise in passenger and farm tire 
prices. Truck, bus, motorcycle, and indus- 
trial tube prices advanced 5%, but other 
Goodyear tube and second-line passenger 
tire prices were unchanged. Firestone 
raised tire prices by 5-7'2%% on May 27 
and also advanced truck inner tube prices 
by 5. A corresponding price increase 
was also expected by Dominion Rubber 
Co., Ltd., which has already raised the 
prices of a few of its products. 


Rubber Association Meets 


Although the Canadian Government has 
every assurance of cooper ration from the 
Rubber Association of Canada, little 
progress has been made in connection 
with the recommendation made by the 
Industrial Preparedness Committee on 
Rubber in the Fall of 1948 that Canada 
acquire a national stockpile of 40,000 tons 
of natural rubber, Greig B. Smith, As- 
sociation manager and secretary, reported 
at the annual meeting in Montreal, P.Q., 
on May 20. 

“The most recent information from 
Ottawa is that the matter is being con- 
sidered on the basis of acquiring a 10,000- 
ton stockpile,” Mr. Smith said. “The in- 
dustry, through the Association, has as- 
sured the government of every reasonable 
assistance in acquiring and rotating the 
proposed stockpile, and there the matter 
rests.” 

Mr. Smith also reported that the survey 
of the Canadian rubber industry’s chemi- 
cal requirements with a view toward as- 
sisting a study of the desirability and 
practicability of initiating or expanding 
production of essential chemicals in 
Canada for security reasons is well under 
Way. 

In the Association’s annual election of 
officers, Mr. Smith was renamed manager 
and secretary. Other officers elected were: 
president, C. C. Thackray, Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd.; vice president, M. L. 
3rown, Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., and treasurer, R. C. Berkinshaw, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. 


Harry S. Pritchard has been appointed 
general sales manager of Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. Pritchard has been with the Canadian 
organization more than 20 years, first as 
chief chemist and more recently as sales 
manager of the industrial rubber products 
and Dunlopillo cushioning divisions. 
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Newer than the newest! 
Gottar than the best | 


CALCO 
ANTI-OXIDANT 2246 


Calco announces commercial production of the most active, non-staining, non-discoloring 
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ANTI-OXIDANT 2246 shows the lowest net cost for equivalent or better aging qualities 
than any other product of this classification now on the market. 


It is a white crystalline powder. 


Write today for Calco’s Technical Bulletin which gives complete information on this 
new product. 


) 
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AMERICAN ramnid LOM PANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION , 
INTERMEDIATE AND RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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Erie Foundry 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


For Rubber Working 

Multiple Opening Platen 
Self-Contained Forming 
Mechanical Goods Presses 
Extrusion Presses 

Special Purpose Presses 
Abrasive Molding 

Die Hobbing Presses 

Light Precision Molding 
Presses for Diverse Applications 


Write for Your 
Copy of Bulletin 350 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 


Merton B. Lilly has been appointed 
head of the patent department of Wyan- 
dotte Chemieals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich., 
succeeding William R. Day, new assistant 
to the company’s president. Mr. Lilly holds 
degrees in both chemistry and law. After 
his grz aduation in law from the University 
of Maryland in 1940, Mr. Lilly was with 
Western Electric Co., working in patent 
searches and patent applications and then 
as a chemical development engineer. In 
1944 he joined Battelle Memorial Institute 
as head of a newly organized patent de- 
partment and in 1949 became ‘associated 
wit h the patent law firm of Owen & Owen, 
Toledo, O 


Ralph E. Kaye, Jr., has joined the 
Alrose Chemical Co., Providence, R. L, 
as Midwest sales represent ative, with head- 
quarters at the company’s new Chicago, 
Ill., office at 629 W. Washington Blvd. 
Mr. Kaye formerly was with Atlas Pow- 
der Co 


John W. Mantz, tor the past two years 
industrial relations manager at the Paines- 
ville, O., plant of Diamond Alkali Co., os 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, 
has been promoted to the newly saad 
position of assistant general manager of 
the plant, according to General Manager 
M. O. Kirp. Mr. Mantz is succeeded in 
his former post by C. - Brown, formerly 
director of industrial relations at National 
Enameling & Stamping Co. Mr. Mantz 
spent 22 years in various operational ca- 
pacities of increased responsibility with 
Mathieson Alkali Co., then joined Diamond 
in 1946 as assistant superintendent of the 
alkali division at Painesville. Two years 
later came his appointment as_ industrial 
relations manager. 


Frederick T. Koyle, of Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co., New York, N. Y., recently 
was elected to the board of governors of 
the Commodity Exchange, Inc., to repre- 
sent the rubber group. He succeeds the 
late Aage Bendixsen. 


William E. Hake, chemist and technical 
writer has joined the technical literature 
department of Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
Inc., Pittsburgh advertising and public re- 
lations agency. His work will be in prepa- 
ration of technical literature, reference ma- 
terial and sales literature, particularly in 
the chemical field. Mr. Hake, among other 
experiences, from 1944 to 1947 served as 
research assistant in synthetic rubber 
manufacturing problems at Carnegie Insti- 
tute Technology. From 1947 to August, 
1948, he was chief chemist of Carbozite 
Protective Coatings, Inc. His previous work 
included development of products for the 


rubber, resin. metallurgical, and chemical 





I 


industries. 


A. H. Strunck, who joined The Wooster 
Rubber Co., Wooster, O., last year as 
assistant sales manager, has been appointed 
sales manager for the entire Rubbermaid 
division, resident James R. 
Caldwell announced May 4. Mr. Strunck 
formerly served the Buckeye Aluminum 
Co. as sales manager; National Enameling 
& Stamping Co. as sales promotion mana- 
r; and W. T. Rawleigh Co 


houseware 








Allen Craig 


Allen Craig has been put in charge of 
the new office in the M & M _ Bildg., 
Houston, Tex., recently opened by Witco 
Chemical Co., 295 Madison Ave. New 
York 17, N. Y., because of the rapid ex- 
pansion of the chemical industry in the 
Southwest. Mr. Craig has worked with 
Witco since 1946, following his release by 
the U. S. Navy with the rank of lieutenant 
commander. He was” graduated from 
Lafayette College in 1939 and spent two 
years with Glidden Co. as a_ production 
supervisor before joining the Navy. 


Frank E. Tilley has been appointed 
manager of advertising and sales promo- 
tion for New York Belting & Packing Co., 
1 Market St., Passaic, N. J. Mr. Tilley 
joined the company in March, 1939. He is 
a member of the Industrial Marketers of 
New Jersey and the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. 


Thomas Robins, Jr., president of 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
was elected board member designate ot 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc. to represent The Rubber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Inc. Eleven other New 
York business leaders were reelected to 
the Board for a term of one year at the 
N.LC.B.’s 313th regular meeting held in 
New York. 


Burton Steele has been appointed sales 
manager of Burke Golf, Inc., manufacturer 
of clubs, balls, and accessories, Newark, O. 
Mr. Steele has been identified with the 
industry more than 20 years. 


Kenneth Vandenbree has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager of The 
Standard Machinery Co., Mystic, Conn., 
manufacturer of extruding machines for 
the rubber, plastics and insulated wire in- 
dustries, it has been announced by Norton 
C. Wheeler, president. Mr. Vandenbree 
studied at Bucknell University and for 
seven years was director of sales for John 
Royle & Sons and a contributor of articles 
m extrusion for “Modern Plastics Catalog” 
and other publications. 


Ralph B. Symons has been appointed 
exclusive representative in New England. 
with headquarters at 3571 Main Rd., Tiver 
ton, R. I., for the Sinclair- Collins Valve 
Co., Akron, O. Mr. Symons’ experience 
includes serving as a rubber chemist an 
engineer with Dunlop Tire & Rubbe: 
Goods, Ltd., Canada Wire & Cable Co. 
Ltd., and Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; as 
technical representative and chief chemist 
with Wilmington Chemical Corp.; and as 
chief chemist of Carr Mfg. Co. Since May 
1946, he has acted as sales consultant and 
technical representative, primarily for th 
rubber and the plastics industries. 


J. R. Keach has been appointed general 
manager of Quaker Rubber Corp., Phila 
delphia, Pa., a division of H. Kk. Porter 
Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. Mr. Keach, during his 
25 years in rubber has been purchasing 
agent for The Ohio Rubber Co., general 
plant manager for Firestone Industrial 
Products Co., and directional sales manager 
for Hamilton Rubber Corp. 


Harold C. Walker, K.C., has been 
elected a director of Gutta Percha & 
Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., filling the 
vacancy created by the death of Glyn 
Osler, K.C. Mr. Walker is a partner in 
Blake, Anglin, Osler & Cassels, barristers 
and solicitors, Toronto. 


Gilbert MacIntosh, for 13 years chief 
buyer with P. B. Cow & Co., Ltd., and 
its associated companies, recently joined 
The Clyde Rubber Works Co., Ltd., 
Renfrew, Scotland. 


OBITUARY 


Edward W. Stephens 


DWARD W. STEVENS, manager 
of belting sales for the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., died on 
May 8 following a long illness. The 51- 
year-old executive was widely known as 
a conveyer belt engineer and among his 
best known achievements were _ the 
Stephens-designed conveyer system at the 
Shasta and the Grand Coulee Dams, and 
the proposed “rubber railroad” to reach 
trom Lake Erie to the Ohio River. 

Mr. Stephens was born in Columbus, 
O., January 8, 1899, and attended schools 
there before becoming a student at Ohio 
State University, from which he was 
graduated in 1923 with a degree in me- 
chanical engineering. His schooling was 
interrupted when he served in the army 
during the First World War. 

Before coming to Goodyear in 1928, Mr. 
Stephens had been with the Bonny Floyd 
steel foundry as chief inspector. At Good- 
year he started as a salesman of me- 
chanical goods products in western 
Michigan and in 1933 was transferred to 
Chicago. In 1934 he was named manager 
of the belting sales department in Akron 

Requiem Mass was sung May 11 at St. 
Sebastian Church, Akron. The body was 
then sent to Grand Rapids, Mich., for 
interment. 

The deceased is survived by his wife, 
two sons, and two brothers. 
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for Synthetic Rubber 


cuts costs, improves quality 
for Reclaimed Rubber 


for Natural Rubber 


Since prewar days, Monsanto Santocure has been the 

superior accelerator for vulcanizing rubber. It is a dependable, 
hard-working accelerator for natural, synthetic or reclaimed 
rubber, cutting acceleration costs, improving quality and 
adding a greater margin of processing safety. Santocure 
requires no special technique or handling. Santocure is 
available for immediate shipment. Mail the coupon for 
information. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber 
Service Department, 920 Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 


GT MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Rubber Service Department 


920 Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio 


Mons L NTO Without cost or obligation, please send information on Santocure; and on 
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MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Flectol H* 
Santoflex* B 
Santoflex BX 
Santoflex 35 
Santowhite* Crystals 
Santowhite MK 


A-32 
A-77* 
A-100 


Santocure* 
El-Sixty* 
Ureka Base* 
Ureka C 
Mertax 


Thiotax (2-Mercapto benzo thiazole) 


Thiofide* (2,2’ dithio-bis 
benzo thiazole) 


oe 
(D. P. G.) 


Guantal* 


R-2 Crystals 

Pip-Pip 

Thiurad* 

Ethyl Thiurad (Tetra ethyl 
thiuram disulfide) 

Mono Thiurad (Tetra methyl 
thiuram mono sulfide) 

Methasan* (Zinc salt of dimethyl! 
dithiocarbamic acid) 

Ethasan* (Zinc salt of diethyl 
dithiocarbamic acid) 

Butasan* (Zinc salt of dibutyl! 
dithiocarbamic acid) 


Areskap* 50 
Aresklene* 375 
Santomerse* S 
Santomerse D 


Thiocarbanilide (“‘A-1"') 
Santovar* A 

Santovar 0 

Insoluble Sulfur ‘'60" 
Retarder ASA 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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David M. Goodrich 


AVID MARVIN GOODRICH, hon- 
orary chairman of the board of The 
Goodrich Co., passed away May 17 

at his home in Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
Colonel Goodrich born June 
1876, in Akron, O. He was the son of 
the founder of the company which he 
headed as lal ian of the board from 
1927 until no when he was elect- 
ed honorary chi He continued, how- 
ever, to serve as a director and a mem- 
ber of the company’s executive commit- 


> 


Widely known 
Colonel Goodrich was a 
National Industrial Conference Board and 
was its chairman from 1940 to 1941. He 
was also a director of Freeport-Sulphur 
Co., Commercial Solvents Corp., and oth- 
er companies. 

After graduating from Harvard in 1898, 
Colonel Goodrich volunteered with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's Rough Riders and served 
in the Spanish-American War, gaining 
ihe rank of lieutenant. He again enlisted, 
in World War I, and served overseas on 
the General Staff of the A.E.F.. with the 
rank of colonel. He was also one of the 
founders of the American Legion. 

Colonel Goodrich’s chief interest was in 
the company his father, Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin Goodrich, started in Akron = in 
1870, the first company west of 
the Alleghenies. He first became a direc- 
tor of the company in 1913 and chairman 
of the board in 1927 

He leaves his wife, a 
sister. 

The funeral was held at St. Mark's 
Church, Mt. Kisco, May 19. Interment 
was private, at Jamestown, N. Y 


throughout industry, 
trustee of the 


rubber 


daughter, and a 


Miss Merle M. Huff 


HE assistant treasurer of the Mohawk 
Rubber Co.. Akron, O., Miss Merle 
M. Huff, died May 2 in an Akron hospital. 
Believed to be one of the few women 
executives in the rubber industry, the 
deceased was to have received a 35-year 
service pin from Mohawk on May 6 
Miss Huff was born in Mansfield, O.. 
59 years ago. Before becoming assistant 
treasurer at Mohawk in 1937, she had 
served for many cashier. In 
private life she member of the 
Quota Club and Eastern Star. 
Funeral services were held 
the Billow Chapel, Akron, followed by 
interment in Rose Hill Burial Park. , 
Surviving are a brother and a niece. 


years as 
Was a 


May 5 in 


Paul E. Collette 


ECRETARY-TREASURER and one 

of the founders of the Oak Rubber Co., 
Ravenna, O., Paul Edwin Collette, died 
May 16 following a long illness. He had 
served constantly as a director and an 
officer since the firm's founding in 1916. 

Mr. Collette became secretary-treasurer 
more than 30 years ago. He was also a 
director of Allen Aircraft, Inc. 

A vestryman, past senior warden, and 
past treasurer of Grace Episcopal Church, 
Ravenna, the deceased was also a director 
of the Second National Bank of Ravenna, 
former president of the Kent-Ravenna 
Realty Co., and past president of the Ra- 
venna Chamber of Commerce. In addition 
he was a member of the Elks, Masons. 
Knights of Pythias, the Akron City Club, 
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the Cleveland Advertising Club, the Ki- 
wanis, and the Twin Lakes Country Club. 
Mr. Collette was born in Akron, O., Feb- 
ruary 19, 1895. 

Funeral services were held May 19 at 
the Wood Funeral Home, Ravenna, fol- 
lowed by private burial in Maple Grove 
Cemetery. 

Surviving Mr. Collette are the 
two sons, and two grandchildren. 


widow, 


FINANCIAL 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
Columbus, O., and wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries. March quarter: net profit, $364,- 
773, equal to 41¢ each on 673,100 common 
shares, contrasted with $391,095, or 45¢ 
a share, in the °49 quarter; net sales, 
$10,358,383, against $10,099,713; federal in- 


come taxes, $223,570, against $130,360. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New 
York, N. Y. For 1949: net income, $3,- 
734,528, equal to $4.42 a share, against 
$7,009,136, or $8.30 a share, in 1948; net 
sales, $77,240,076, against $106,673,119. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and wholly owned. subsidiar- 
ies. First quarter, 1949: net profit, $877,- 
906, equal to 35¢ each on 2,375,553 com- 
mon shares, compared with $918,635, or 
37¢ a share, a year earlier; net sales, 
$24,969,875, against $31,380,168; income 


ROOF 


taxes, $675,000, against $735,000. 


Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. Initia] 
quarter, 1950: net income $323,185, equal 
to $1.01 a share, against $157,301, or 49¢ 
a share, in the 1949 quarter. 


Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, II]. Quar- 
ter ended March 31: net profit, $6,541,805, 
equal to $2.73 each on 2,336,745 common 
shares, contrasted with $6,692,393, or $2.79 
a share, in the corresponding period last 
year; net sales, $70,656,559, against $78,- 
766,040; federal and Canadian taxes, $4,- 
001,990, against $4,095,340. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and subsidiaries. First quarter, 
1950: net profit, $10,912, equal to 43¢ each 
on 25,461 preferred shares, compared with 
net loss of $53,732 in the ’49 quarter; net 
sales, $4,522,387, against $4,892,206. 


The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. Cin- 
cinnati, O., and subsidiaries. Quarter ended 
March 31: net profit, $394,414, equal to 
46¢ a common share, against $264,037, or 
30¢ a share, a year earher. 


Columbian Carbon Co., New York, 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. Three months end- 
ed March 31: net income, $1,443,566, equal 
to 90¢ each on 1,612,218 capital shares, 
contrasted with $2,575,002, or $1.60 a share, 
in the first quarter of 1949; sales, $10,972,- 
861, against $12,258,515. 


Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Balti- 


more, Md., and wholly owned domestic 


subsidiaries. Net income, $2,019,867, equal 
to $1.22 each on 1,207,790 common shares, 
compared with $4,515,113, or $3.28 a 
share, in 1948; net sales, $82,390,722, 
against $98,628,485; federal income taxes, 
$1,161,593, against $2,985,035. 

First three months, 1950: net profit, 
$86,112, equal to 31¢ a preferred share, 
against $559,926, or 35¢ a common share, 
in the like period of 1949; net sales, $16, 
588,298, against $19,944,403; federal in- 
come taxes, $36,882, against $306,413. 


Denman Tire & Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y. For 1949: net profit, $7,724, 
equal to 27¢ a preferred share, against 
$12,547, or 32¢ a share, in 1948; sales, 
$1,213,587, against $2,131,019. 


Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
Mich. For 1949: net income, $530,649, 
equal to $1.01 a common share, compared 
with $1,363,923, or $2.60 a share, the year 
before; net sales, $18,794,962, against $21,- 
324,563. 


DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O., and wholly 
owned subsidiaries. Three months ended 
March 31: net profit, $78,142, equal to 
26¢ a share, against $106,013, or 35¢ a 
share, in the same months last year. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and wholly owned subsidi- 
aries. Initial quarter, 1950: net earnings, 
$214,071, equal to 67¢ a share, against 

in last year’s quarter; net sales, 
82, against $3,460,488; reserve for 


taxes, $166,000, against $18,600. 


General Cable Corp., New York, N. Y. 
March quarter: net profit, $307,961, equal 
to 6¢ each on 1,917,646 common. shares, 
contrasted with $785,845, or 31¢ a share, 
in the preceding year’s quarter; federal 
tax provision, $185,000, against $485,000. 


Glidden Co., Cleveland, O., and sub- 
sidiaries. Six months ended Aprit 30, 
1950: net profit, $2,721,712, equal to $1.27 
each on 1,965,775 common shares, con- 
trasted with $2,671,611, or $1.37 each on 
1,782,936 shares, a year earlier; net sales, 
$80,332,382, against $80,068,938. 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., and 
subsidiaries. First three months, 1950: net 
income, $5,332,445, equal to $3.69 each on 
1,317,050 common shares, against $3,720,- 
933, or $2.45 each on 1,308,320 shares, in 
the corresponding period last vear; net 
sales, $104,264,454, against $92,490,862. 


Gro-Cord Rubber Co., Lima, O. For 
1949: net income, $84,801, equal to 77¢ 
a common share, against $143,682, or $1.31 
a share, in the preceding year. 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J., and domestic subsidiaries. For 1949: 
net income, $9,281,985, equal to $4.47 each 


on 1,987,567 common shares, contrasted 
with $9,696,772, or $4.93 each on 1,883,815 
shares, in 1948; sales, $136,879,860, against 
$134,927 454. 

Quarter ended March 31, 1950: net profit, 
$3,091,525, equal to $1.51 each on 1,988,025 
common shares, against $2,512,774, or $1.28 
each on 1,889,432 shares in the ’49 quarter ; 
net sales, $37,730,952, against $35,333,450. 
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Even boiling 
in soapy water 
fails to injure 





vinyl films 
ss | mento r¢ ’ Vinyl films, containing Mono- 
plasticized (4m yn. < re ee PLEX DOS and Parapiex G-60, 
ee Pe koe the new polymeric plasticizer, 
: h eam YES oe gt Peete were boiled for | hour in a 1-per- 
wit Sl gedatcesiecseeti ay hes cent soap solution, soaked in 
> ° water for 23 hours at 60°C., then 
oven dried for 45 minutes at 85°C. 








Result ? The vinyl films lost no 
plasticizer! 


That’s an exacting test. Probably, 
though, it’s no more exacting 
than the scrubbings and soakings 
your vinyl products will meet 
when they become upholstery — 
or table covers, shower curtains. 


hose, or dolls. 


Your customers want resistance 
to light and heat, too. And you 
want the permanence of a poly- 
meric plasticizer—plus the effi- 
ciency, low viscosity, and low cost 
of a monomeric. 


Does ParapLex G-60 have what 
you and your customers want? 
Write—right now—to Dept. 
IRV-2, and the answer (a l-quart 
sample, plus technical notes) will 
be in your laboratory in a few days. 


Monopcex, ParaPLex are trade-marks, Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Off. and in principal foreign countries. 


CHEMICALS fame FOR INDUSTRY 





ROHM ¢ HAAS COMPANY 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Washington Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
The Resisons Products Division was formerly The Resisous Prodacts & Chemical Company 











Dividends Declared 















STOCK OF 
COMPANY STOCK RATE PAYABLE RECORD 
Armstrong Rubber C A&B $0.25 q. July 1 > 
fd. 0.593% q. July 1 
Jelden Mfg. (¢ 0.30 q. incr. June 1 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber C 0.50 q 5 
3.00 s > 
swick-Balke-Collender C 0.25 5 
1.25 q. l 
( 4 Tire, I 0.50 extra 1 
0.30 q. 1 
( wn Cork & Se ( 0.50 q. 5 
( wn Cork Inte i 20 Q. 1 
Junlop Rubt 3° extra 1 
12° interi 1 
I kote ( 0.50 q. 0 
1.00 q 5 
ne Tire & R er ( 0.25 q l 
t lanville (¢ 0.60 incr 9 
son & J S 0.50 q 2 
1.00 q 1 
( 0.62}5 q. 1 
Rubber ( 1.00 3 
1.0614 q. 5 
El ( 0.75 q. 9 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., New York, N. Y., National Automotive Fibres, Inc., 
ind subsidiaries. First quarter, 1950: net Trenton, N. J. Quarter ended with March, 
profit, $127,875, equal to 46¢ each on 278,- 1950: consolidated net profit, $476,386, 


714 capital shares, against $219,805, or 79¢ 
a share, a year earlier; net sales, $4,460,- 
333 


713, against $5,333,619. 


Intercontinental Rubber Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. For 
1949: net loss, $648,582, contrasted with 


net loss of $1,283,338 in 1948; sales, $71,- 
344, against $138,576; current assets, $979,- 
891, against $906,584; current liabilities, 
$1,770,400, against $2,420,359. 


Byron Jackson Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Quarter ended March 31: net income, 
$233,860, equal to 62¢ each on 378,680 capi- 
tal shares, contrasted with $473,467, or 
$1.25 a share, in the similar months 
if 1949: federal income taxes, $142,700, 
against $291,300. 


Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport, Conn. F 
1949: net income, $237,283, equal to $I 
a common share, against $388,367, or $2.78 
a share, in 1948; net $8,994,248, 
rainst $10,388,590. 


r 
5 


O 
5 
= 


sales, 


age 


Corp., New York, 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. Quarter ended 
March 31; consolidated net earnings, $3,- 
928,551, equal to $1.29 a common share, 
compared with $2,883,431, or 97¢ a share, 
in the first three months of 1949; net 
sales, $39,519,051, against $38,022,710. 


Johns-Manville 


ew York, 
For 1949: net 
$304,087, equal to $1.91 each on 
capital shares, compared with 
or $2.22 each on 159,714 shares, 


net sales, $8,765,407, against $8,- 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., N 
Nn 


and subsi diaries. 





Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. Initial quarter, 1950: net 
ncome, $4,693,065, equal to $2.33 
1é 972,722 common shares, contras ted with 
$3, 215,250, or $1.58 each on 1,972 BAS shares, 
n n last year’s quarter ; net sales, $32,241,032 

gainst $26,835,369; federal and state in- 
come taxes, $3,106,000, against $2,348,000. 


each on 


Rubber Machinery Co., 


For 1949: net loss, $31,331, 


National 
Akron, O. 


contrasted with net profit of $285,624 in 
1948; net sales, $3,717,721, against $5,086,- 
4/. 
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equal to 48¢ each on 996,145 capital shares, 
compared with $848,405, or 89¢ each on 
953,779 shares, in the corresponding per riod 
last year; sales, $11,684,323, against $13,- 


945,711. 


National Lead Co., New York, N. Y. 
First three months, 1950: net income, 
$4,771,298, equal to $1.30 a common share, 
contrasted with $3,382,460, or 88¢ a share, 


in the 1949 quarter; sales, $62,189,412, 
against $66,135,193. 

New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, 
N. Y. Quarter ended March 31: net profit, 
$253,899, equal to 13¢ each on 1,960,000 
capital shares, compared with $2,760,184, 


or $1.41 a share ae the "49 period; reserve 
for contingencies, $219,373, against $250,- 
O00. 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., and subsidiaries. First quarter, 
1950: net profit, $10,049,580, equal to $1.66 
each on 6,049,700 shares, compared with 
$12,713,254, or $2.10 each on 6,047,000 
shares, a year earlier; provision for fed- 
eral income taxes, $2,485,300 against $4, 
610,200. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and subsidiaries. Three months ended 
March 31; net income, $7,955,705, equal 
to 88¢ each on 9,030,182 capital shares, 
contrasted with $7,813,756, or 87¢ each on 
8,980,182 shares, in the like period last 


year; sales, $69,785,926, against $70,735,- 
310. 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., and domestic subsidiaries. Quarter 


ended March 31: net profit, $620,085, equal 
to 99¢ each on 628,100 capital shares, 
against $473,191, or 75¢ a share, in the 
corresponding period last year; provision 
for federal income taxes, $483,000, against 
$393,100. 


S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and subsidiaries. First three 
months, 1950: net profit, $106,578, equal 
to 35¢ each on 298,918 capital shares, 
contrasted with $320,135, or $1.07 a share, 
in the 1949 months; net sales, $4,685,101, 
against $5,184,407; income taxes, $80,146, 
against $246,028. 








Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., and sub- 
sidiaries. For 1949: net income, $892,642, 
equal to $1.01 each on 750,000 common 
shares, contrasted with $1 pe og or $1.20 
each on 752,366 shares, in th > preceding 
year; net sales, $21,368,298, ae $23,- 
628,913; income taxes, $628,706, against 
$731,528; current assets, $8,123,598, cur- 
rent liabilities, $3,308,537, against $8,935,- 
349 and $4,409,133, respectively, on De- 
cember 31, 1948. 

First quarter, 1950: net income, $270,- 
847, equal to 31¢ a common share, against 
$279,139, or 32¢ a share, a year earlier. 


Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. 
net income, $73,234, against $52,371 the 
year before ; net sales, $1,680,017, against 
$1,139,662; federal income tax, $45,301, 
against $29, 369; current assets, $1,006,916, 
against $885,594; current liabilities, $207,- 
515, against $122,181. 


J. For 1949: 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. For 1949: net income, $599,648, 
equal to $1.21 a share, against $1,432,924, 
or $2.89 a share, in 1948; net sales, $8,- 


790,115, against $12,182,015; federal in- 
come taxes, $375,000, against $890,000. 
First three months, 1950: net profit, 


$8,815, equal to 2¢ each on 475,176 capital 
shares, compared with $376,223, or 76¢ each 
on 494,376 shares, a year earlier; net sales, 
$1,687,160, against $2,889,786; federal in- 
come taxes, $5,403, against $230,588. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. Initial quar- 
ter, 1950: net income, $27,407,345, equal 
to 95¢ each on 28,806, 344 shares of capital 
stock, against $24,529,419, or 85¢ a share, 
in the 1949 quarter; gross sales, $159,- 
696,335, against $157,037,519. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmer- 
ding, Pa. March quarter, 1950: net profit, 
$1,656,746, equivalent to 52¢ a share, com- 
pared with $3,795,627, or $1.20 a share, 
in the first three months of 1949. 


Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mans- 
field, O. For 1949: net loss, $420,608, 
against net profit of $1,327,046 in 1948; net 
sales, $24,280,882, against $28,669,983. 





New Fatty Acid Ester 


LYCERYL mono-ricinoleate is now 
being produced by Glyco Products 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., in a new pro- 
cess, which makes possible the production 
of an improved, lighter-colored product 
not dispersible in water and at a_ sub- 
stantially lower price. The new material, 
Glyceryl (Mono) Ricinoleate S-1153, is a 
very light-yellow liquid having a low free 
fatty acid content and a solidification point 
below —35° C. 

The new product is of interest as a 
plasticizer for synthetic rubbers, giving 
see flexibility and lubrication at low 
concentrations. Its freezing point makes 
it suitable for low temperature applica- 
tions, and its insolubility in hydrocarbons 
makes it particularly useful for oil resis- 
tant compounds. The material is also use- 
ful as an emulsifying agent and stabilizer 
for water-in-oil emulsions and may be 
modified with surface active agents for 
use as an emulsifier for oil-in-water 
emulsions. 
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ss HOSE ENCASING PRESSES 
642, 
mo! . * . . ° 
1.20 @ featuring the first major improvements in over 20 years 
ding . : 
33 e@ 30% faster extrusion rates than heretofore available 
a e selected by leading plants for their newest installations 
i Hlose encasing presses remained basically unchanged for 
c years...until Lake Erie backed by its many years of experi- 
7 () ence in the manufacture of extrusion presses stepped into 
ie the picture and developed these outstanding units. Leading 
r. plants were quick to take advantage of their superior speed, 
efficiency, dependability and ease of operation. You will want 
, to know all about these presses if you manufacture hose... 
pe and our engineers will be glad to tell you all about them. 
a No obligation. Write or call us for details. 
301, 
916, 
07,- 
i OUTSTANDING 
648, 
a FEATURES 
in- 
ofit, 1 A 30% faster extrusion 
ital rate than with previously 
“oy available presses. 
les 
ol ? Compact self-contained 
P ing unit d 
<i 3 Fully-automatic operation 
‘ual after loading. 
ital 
are, 4 Modern pushbutton 
59,- control. 
h Adjustable pre-set speed 
er- and pressure controls. 
fit, 
ym- 6 Automatic loading (stand- 
aC; ard on large, optional 
on smaller presses). 
ns- ] Extreme rigidity under 
08, full load. 
net 
FI Sensationally low pressure 
required by the die-block 
| to extrude lead. 
q Maximum accessibility to 
all working parts. 
OW é 
ss 2500-TON MODEL. Note automatic power-driven 1000-TON MODEL. Large forged steel columns 
rO- billet loader on left column. Also convenient auto- running through heavy spacers are shrunk into place 
ion matic pushbutton controls and integral pumping at assembly. This pre-stresses the columns above 
act unit mounted on press. These encasing presses are * the capacity of the press and maintains press 
of available in capacities from 1000-tons to 2500-tons. rigidity under load. 
al, 
; a 
ee 
int 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


= 4 e HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 
eS . i General Offices and Plant: 
a- 531 Woodward Avenue Buffalo 17, New York 


DISTRICT OFFICES IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO and DETROIT 


ns 
is- Representatives in Other Principal Cities in the United States and Foreign Countries 
je- E N G | N E E R | N G C @) a P. Manufactured in Canada by: Canada Iron Foundries Limited 
r . . . . . 

a Leading manufacturer of hydraulic presses—all sizes and types 
ae BUFFALO. NY. US.A. Metal Working... Plastic Molding... Forging... Metal Extru- 
r . j sion... Processing... Rubber Vulcanizing...Stereotvpe Molding 
er rc / 5 ee YI 

LAKE ERIE ® aa Plywood... Wallboard...Special Purpose. 
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STAMFORD “FACTICE” 
VULCANIZED OIL 


(Reg. U S. Pat. Off.) 


A 
Se 
K 





Our products are engineered to fill every need in 
natural and synthetic rubber compounding wher- 


ever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a complete line of 
solid Brown, White, “Neophax” and “Amberex” 
grades, but also to our aqueous dispersions and 
hydrocarbon solutions of “Factice” for use in their 
appropriate compounds. 

Continuing research and development in our labor- 
atory and rigid production control has made us the 


leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 


in solving your compounding problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of 
"Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 
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New Machines 
and Appliances 


Lead Encasing Press 


NEW “packaged” 

oil hydraulic lead 
encasing press, embody- 
ing compact design and 
construction, greater de 
pendability, flexibility in 
operation, and ease of 
control, has been an 
nounced by John Rob- 
ertson Co., Inc. 121 
Water St., Brooklyn 1, 
N. Y. The press unit 
supports the pump, 
dr.ve, valves, speed con- 
trol devices, and reser- 
voir, giving a consider- 
able saving in floor 
space. This construction 
also allows all major 
pressure lines to be kept 
short and direct, thus 
reducing installation and 
maintenance problems. 
The press has a maxi 
mum operating pressure 
of 6,000 p.s.i., but for 
greater safety the pump 
has been designed for 
7,000 p.s.i. continuous 
duty. 

The oil hydraulic 
pumping system includes 
—- = . a number of innovations 
Robertson's “Packaqed” Lead Encasing (yer conventional types, 

Press as follows: (1) no oil 

cooling system is re- 

quired because of the special design of the operating system and 

the 97% efficiency achieved by the pump at high pressure; (2) 

an extremely light mineral oil is used, and pump delivery is 

practically constant irrespective of pressure and temperature: 

(3) the pump pistons operate with a precision clearance, and no 

packings are used; and (4) the pumps have run for 10,000 work- 
ing hours without maintenance. 

Push-button control for automatic cycling is provided, but 
lever-operated manual control is also available. Both systems are 
operated from a single, compact control console which governs 
all phases of press operation. This console may be located at the 
most convenient point near the press. Safety devices protect the 
press against overload and assure proper sequence of operation, 
and any press operation can be stopped instantly when desired. 




















resists abrasion, cut and tear... 
SEE PAGE 244 
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Do your rubber products have 
the sniff that sells? 








Use Du Pont “‘Alamask” odorants 


TRADE MARK 


Give your rubber products more customer appeal with “Alamask’’ 
odorants! Often times, it's the sniff that sells 


Here are some specific—and successful—end uses for new “Alamask 
odorants: For rug underlays (natural and synthetic, open 
or closed cell structure): “Alamask’’ LD, “Alamask’’ 6390, ‘““Alamask’’ O 
For blown natural-sponge pillow and mattress stock: “Alamask” O 
For shoe adhesives, from natural latex: “Alamask’” ND, from 


synthetic latex: ““Alamask’’ 6337, “Alamask” 175. For rug backings: 


“Alamask” LD, ““Alamask’’ ND. For natural smoke sheets: “Alamask’’ O. 


Du Pont “Alamask’’ odorants 


TRADE MARK 
Find out more! Send for the booklet ‘“Odorants for the 
Rubber !ndustry“’“—or ask us for specific recommendations 
for your individual problems. Write—E. |. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Organic Chemicals Department, 
Aromatics Section, Wilmington 98, Delaware. Branch 
Offices: Atlanta, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Providence, San Francisco. BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. U.5. PaT. OFF. 
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Wills thirty-five years experience brings you this 
outstanding successor to the famous earlier Models 
D, DE, and DM trimmers. 

MACHINES ARE AVAILABLE FOR FREE TRIAL 


FERRY MACHINE COMPANY 


WILLS RUBBER TRIMMING DIVISION 
KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Export Sales Through Binney & Smith, International) 











THE SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


Importers-Dealers Crude Rubber 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Digby 4-2050 





BROADSTREET BANK BLDG. 
TRENTON 8, NEW JERSEY 
TRenton 2-8519 


oy 
RUBBER 
U 


D Synthetic Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
e 


E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 


AKRON 8, OHIO 
Hemlock 2188 
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Cleco Controlled Floating Vane Positive 
Displacement Rotary Pump 


New Rotary Pump 


NEW pump that combines the advantages of a turbine with 

positive displacement comes from the Chicago Laboratory & 
Engineering Co., Chicago 18, Ill. Named the Cleco controlled 
floating vane positive displacement rotary pump, the new unit 
handles liquids, gases, and air with positive displacement. In the 
power field it can also be used as a rotary engine or fluid motor 
with high starting torque and a wide speed range. 

Besides the floating vane principle, with vanes controlled both 
radially and laterally, the new pump provides greater volume and 
pressures in non-lubricating fluids without wear, has a pressur¢ 
controlled mechanical seal, and its oversize shaft and sealed deep 
groove ball bearings eliminate lubrication. Other features of the 
pump are: very quiet under all loads; self priming; handles 
liquids up to 212° F.; operates in either direction with equal 
efficiency; pumps either very light or very heavy liquids at high 
vacuums and static head; and pumps part air and part fluids and 
at the same time holds pressure and vacuum. 


Feeding Bin with Pulsating Panels 


NEW solution to the problem of feeding stubborn materials 
through bins and hoppers is provided by the PneuBin, a 
pneumatic device manufactured by Geroter May Corp., Balti 
more, Md. Pulsating PneuBin panels, strategically mounted on 
the inside walls of bins or hoppers, keep materials moving by) 
positive displacement, thus preventing arching, funneling, or 
tunneling. Flexible covers for the panels are made of reinforced, 
highly abrasion resistant Amorite rubber, produced by The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. Air flow to and from the panels is auto- 
matically regulated by the ‘“Pulsatrol” unit, permitting selection 
of a wide range of pulsation frequencies, forces. and amplitudes 
Advantages of the PneuBin include direct action on bin con- 
tents rather than the bin; positive extrusions; easy installation; 
quiet, vibrationless operation ; maximum satety; and econom)s 
The device permits use of closed bin tops and bin storage ot 
materials previously considered impossible to feed from bins 
Applicable to all types of bins and hoppers, the PneuBin 1s fur 
ther said to assure a dependable flow of even the most difficult 
industrial materials, such as foods, chemicals, minerals, soap 
products, pigments, and dyes. 


PANELS DEFLATED 















PANELS INFLATED 
| 
| 
\ | 
BIN | 5%""x 10%" 1416" ides 
\ | PreuBin 
\ | | AIR SUPPLY Boies | 
\ (50-150 P $ 1) a 
—---—+ ) ) 
MOUNTING BOLT | AIR 
sand || EXHAUST 
BLOCKING 


STEEL PLATE \ 
| 


’”” AIR LINE 
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New Goods 
and Specialties 


Nylon Cord 
Basketball 


HE Wintark Su- 

perball AA _ Bas- 
ketball, said to be the 
first rubber covered 
basketball having all- 
nylon fabric and cord 
construction, has been 
announced by Weaver 
Wintark Sales Co., 
Shamokin, Pa. The 
ball is constructed of 
two plies of high-ten- 
acity nylon fabric, two 
plies of high-tenacity 
nylon cord, four plies 
ot rubber insulating l..—-——~ = ‘ : 


cushion, : rubber Wintark Basketball with All-Nylon Fabric 


bladder, anc bbe : 
orf 1 a rubber and Cord Construction 


The nylon-rubber construction is claimed to give unequalled 
durability ; battering ram tests show the new ball to have three 
times the’ endurance of any competitive product. In addition, 
the construction is said to give consistent accuracy and resilience 
throughout years of service. The scufi- ‘0 ae rubber cover has 
realistic “feel” and the appearance of leather. The ball is un- 
conditionally guaranteed by the company for one vear agaiust 
construction breakdown. 





Expanded Vinyl 
Material 


P' ASTI-CELL. an 
expanded unicellu- 
lar polyvinyl chloride 
material, has been de- 
veloped by Sponge 
Rubber Products Co., 
Shelton, Conn., as the 
result of a continuing 
program to find a syn- 
thetic polymer having 
properties superior, in 
certain respects, to the 
company’s cellular na- 
tural rubber. The new 
material is inherently 
thermoplastic and thus 
supplements cellular 
rubber in the company’s 
product applications. 

In addition to the 
properties attributed to 
polyvinyl chloride, the 
process used in making 
Plasti-Cell yields a product of light weight, ranging from 2-12 
pounds per cubic foot. This light weight, plus extremely low 
water absorption, creates great buoyancy, and the material is 
also non-toxic and odorless, imparts no taste, and has excellent 
electrical properties. The compression range of Plasti-Cell var- 
ies from 1% p.s.i. as in life jackets, to 150 p.s.i. as in structural 
sandwich constructions. Insulation value is illustrated by a K 
factor of 0.20 or less, depending on density. 

The first finished product made of Plasti-Cell is an inexpen- 
sive ice cube container called the ’n icer. The insulating efficiency 
of the ice container, which has a one-gallon capacity, permits a 
size no larger than conventionally insulated ice containers of 
considerably smaller capacities. According to the company, the 
‘n tcer at room temperature retains 90% ice after four hours 
and 40% ice after 19 hours. Hot food and liquid conservation 
is commensurate with cold-retention performance. 

The company anticipates wide usage of Plasti-Cell in flotation 
and specialized insulation. Projects are now under way for the 
production of fishermen’s floats, buoys, and marine fenders. 





'N Icer Ice Cube Container Made of 
Plasti-Cell Expanded Vinyl 
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luMPEER Cremicat C Oo. 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 











MAGNESIA 


FOR USE WITH NATURAL 
AND SYNTHETIC 


RUBBER 


for all compounding purposes 


Genmag Technical— 
with neoprene, for scorch resistance 


Extra Light Calcined Maanesia— 
for excellent scorch resistance and high tensile, 
fast cures 


Light Calcined Magnesia No. 101— 


low in price; high in effectiveness 


Heavy Calcined Magnesia— 
low manganese types in a variety of finenesses 


Magnesia Carbonate— 
light, fine, and pure 


Send for samples and quotations 


GENERAL MAGNESITE & 
MAGNESIA COMPANY 


BOX 671 NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Specialists in Magnesia 
MANUFACTURERS — IMPORTERS — DISTRIBUTORS 
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PORCELAIN 


Porcelain Glove Forms 


— for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or elec- 
tricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are made from 
our own stock molds and others from customers’ molds. 


Write today for our new catalog covering rubber glove 
and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt atten- 


tion given to requests for quotations based on your 


specifications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 
993 Grant St. Chicago Office: 
Akron 11, Ohio 2753 W. North St. 





-—— 


EXCLUSIVE dy 
jeenrs ROA 





@ Normal Latex 
@ GR-S Latex Concentrate 


@ Natural and Synthetic 
| a Latex Compounds 


Concentrate 


We maintain a fully equipped 
laboratory and free consulting 
service. 


LATEX DIVISION 


~ RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
111 West Monroe Street, lisse 3, Ill. 


SALES [oe Charles Larkin II, 250 Delaware Ave., 
| Buffalo 2, N.Y.; H. L. Blachford Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 3, 
Canada; ‘Ernesto Del Valle, Tolsa 64, Mexico D.F. 


-™ 
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U. S. Rubber’s Little League Keds 


Boys’ Baseball Shoes 


ITTLE LEAGUE KEDS, a special baseball shoe for ama- 
mf teur sports, has been developed by United States Rubber 
Co., Rockefeller Center, New ei 20, N. Y. Designed for 
comtort, satety, and long wear, the shoe is made with a molded 


rubber-cleated sole to insure fast seis and good grip on grass 
and skin diamonds, while eliminating the danger of spiking 
during play. 

Recently approved for play in Little League baseball, which 
includes boys from eight to 12 years old, the shoe is washable 
and has an upper of black army duck. A hard rubber toe cap 


gives added protection to the toes of the players; while other 
comfort features include a flexible rubber instep, shockproof 
arch cushion, and cushioned insole and heel. The shoes are be- 


men’s sizes from 
as well as base- 


and in 
softball 


sizes from one to six, 
are practical for 


ing made in boys’ 
six to 10. The 
ball. 


shi es 





Anchor’s Rubber Matshield for Automobile Floor Protection 


Automobile Mats for Center Humps 


ATSHIELDS, colorful rubber one-piece mats that fit over 

the center hump of any automobile, both fronc and _ rear, 
have been announced by Anchor Rubber Products, Inc., Cleve- 
land, O. The mat is made of heavy-gage rubber and is placed 
over the original auto floor mat for added protection against 
grease, dirt, slush, and wear. To clean, the mat is shaken out 
to remove all accumulated dirt and dust. 

Individually boxed in colorful cartons, Matshields are avail- 
able in six bright colors to match the car, including wine, green, 
blue, gray, taupe, and black. To promote dealers’ sales, Anchor 
has also designed a self-service display merchandiser for the 
mats. This merchandiser is a sturdy, compact unit of heavy-gage 
wire construction, features a built-in electric flasher sign, and 
holds 36 Matshields. 





“The Lower Limit of Flammability and the Autogenous 
Ignition Temperature of Certain Common Solvent Vapors 
Encountered in Ovens.” Bulletin of Research No. 43, January, 
1950. Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11, Ill. 62 pages. This bulletin reports on the results of an in- 
vestigation of 19 common solvents in order to determine their 
lower limits of flammability and their autogenous ignition tem- 
peratures. The lower flammability limits were found to be 
lowered on increasing the initial temperature and cannot be 
ignored when considering oven ventilation. The autogenous igni- 
tion temperatures of many solvents were found to be within the 
temperature range of industrial ovens and represent an addi- 
tional safety hazard. 
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EUROPE 
BELGIUM 


Brussels International Trade Fair, 1950 
By L. THACKER 


Fore.gn News Editor 


BRUSSELS, May 5—As far as could be seen, Belgian rubber 
manufacturers were but sparsely represented at the Brussels 
International Trade Fair of 1950 held from April 29 to May 14, 
which may have been due to the fact that tire manufacturers 
were Waiting for the automobile show expected to be held shortly 
in the same city. 

The first stand to attract attention in the rubber and _ plastics 
section was that of Manufacture P. Lacollonge, Belgique, S. A., 
Zuen-Brussels, Belgian branch of Manufactures de la Caoutchouc 
Industriel P. Lacollonge, S. A., Lyon, France. Lacollonge special- 
izes in the manufacture of anti-acid and anti-corrosion linings 
and surfaces on all kinds of metals. The company was the first 
to take out a patent on bonding ebonite to metal and on its use 
either directly or as means for adhering soft rubber to — 
this was in 1865. Under licence from Gates Engineering Corp.. 
New Castle, Del., U.S.A., the firm products Gaco linings, and 
it also holds licence for polyethylene from Rediweld, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England. At the Fair, it featured a variety of its specialties 
using rubber, neoprene, polyethylene, and polyvinylchloride. 

A range of mechanical rubber goods and “Gheyselit” synthetic 
resin specialties, including tubing, molded parts, protective gar- 
ments, vinyl resin powders and blends for molding or extrusion, 
etc., were shown by Manufacture Generale Caoutchouc Usines 
Gheysen, S. A., Brussels. Rubber floor and stair coverings in 
attractive colors were displayed by Seneffe Rubber Co., Seneffe. 

The Carideng company of Lanacken featured the Demco bat- 
tery seat of rubber designed to prevent damage from the sulfuric 
acid and to act as anti-vibration element for the battery. It is 
available in different sizes to accommodate various makes of bat- 
teries. The company makes a device for retaining packages on 
bicycles consisting of a pair of highly elastic rubber straps held 
together at both ends by metal rings which also serve as means 
of attachment. The firm is also the sole manufacturer of Walt 
Disney figures of rubber in the Benelux countries, an attendant 
said. 

Among representatives of the plastics industry in Belgium, we 
noted S. A. Solvic, Brussels, which recently began the manufac- 
ture of polyvinyl chloride in Belgium. Opposite, at the stand of 
Societe Belge de l’Azote, Liege, we were informed that the firm 
was ahead of Solvic in the manufacture of polyvinyl chloride, hav- 
ing started experimenting in this direction around 1938. How- 
ever, polyvinyl chloride is of secondary importance with this firm 
which also makes Bakelite, urea formaldehyde, and lacquers and 
adhesives for use in laminations. It imports polystyrene from the 
Koppers concern of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Transparent films of cellulose (cellophane), cellulose acetate 
(Acetophane), polyethyene (Sidathene), and vinyl resin (Sida- 
vine) as well as sheets and plates of polystyrene, polythene, 
cellulose acetate, and bars and tubes of these materials and also 
of methacrylate are specialties of Sidac of Ghent. This company 
has lately also begun to make vinyl resin imitation leathers in 
various finishes and about 12 colors. 

Attractive imitation leather pocketbooks, cigarette cases, purses, 
notebooks, and the like were shown by Manufacture Ipsa, Andre 
Wauters, Brussels. These are of leather-grained polyvinyl chloride 
joined not by stitching but by high-frequency welding. Attention 
was also called to road maps, ete., sealed between transparent 
films of polyvinyl chloride. 

Amusing little figures, reminiscent of childhood’s matchstick 
drawings and made of pliable polyvinyl chloride, were displayed 
by Jacques Ebeling, Brussels, who bought the patent from a 
German firm. The slim little figures, black or pink, are about 
five inches tall and car be bent to imitate any movement of the 
human body so that they are fun for children. A New York 
department store has reportedly already begun to import Jopo. 
as the novelty is called. 

Bakelite molds for use in making chocolate candies, seen at 
the stand of Belgian Modern Plastics, are something quite new, 
we were told. They are light, but are claimed to be as strong 
as the steel molds they are intended to replace, and hot water, 
soap, or cold will not affect them. 

Among foreign firms exhibiting at the Fair were the Harburger 
Gummiwarenfabrik Phoenix, Hamburg, Germany, and Interplas- 
tic, Vienna, Austria. Since industries have been nationalized in 
Czechoslovakia, there was, of course, no individual representa- 
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PIPING 
MOVES 








FLEXOJOINTS 


Offer the Flexibility of HOSE 
| the Strength of PIPE 


For conveying pressures through moving 
pipe lines or to machinery or equipment 
while in motion, use dependable Flexo 
Joints. Complete 360° movement in either 
direction for pressures from gravity up 
. .. long wear—low maintenance cost. 


Four styles—standard pipe sizes 4" to 3”. 


Write for 
complete information 





4651 PAGE BLVD. ST. LOUIS 13, MO. 


In Canada: S. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 1400 O'Connor Drive, Toronto 13, Ont. 





High Quality 
niform 


PINE TARS PINE TAR OIL 
BURGUNDY PITCH SOLVENTS 
ROSIN OILS PINE OIL 


TACKIFIERS DIPENTENE 


E. W. COLLEDGE 


GENERAL SALES AGENT, INC. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. P. O. Box 389 25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
New York 17 Jacksonville, Fla. Chicago 4, Ill. 
807 National City Bank Bldg. 503 Market St. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio San Francisco 5 
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FEATHER-LIGHT a 
THICKNESS MEASURES 


For instant, accurate checking, 
anywhere, of anything from filaments 





: x3 to tile, Ames feather-light pocket- 

~ ‘size dial micrometers are perfect. 

2 yy” With exclusive features — auto- 
{aOR 

nNatic, uniform contact pressure, 

fixed parallel contacts, direct reading 

count hands — evervone gets the same rapid, precise 


reading. Models with dial graduations in .0005”’, 
.001”, .01 "3 or Leather ounces. Dimensions, 15%” 
dia. dial; 14” thick; wr. 115 oz. Each gauge packed 
in tase leather case. 
































Representatives m 59 An ‘ Street 
principal citte B. ie AMES CO. Wal ‘bam ei Mas 


Mfgr. of Micrometer Dial Gauges e Micrometer Dial Indicators 


AMES COMPACT BENCH-MODEL 
DIAL COMPARATOR No. 2 


Stable, compact design of the 
lightweight Ames No. 2 Dial Com- 
parator makes it ideal for impersonal 
bench inspection. Ideal for checking 
sheet materials to ASTM speciti- 
cations when equipped with dead 
weights and proper contact points. 
Dia! graduations available — .001 
.0005”, 0001". 2” dia. table easily 

able to bring pointer to *‘0”’ 
Si tip lever raises contact for 
rapid insertion of pieces. Send for de- 


scriptive tolders on these gauges. Y 

































































eae The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 
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ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
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had a building all to 


tion from this country, which incidentally, 
Itself at the Fair—the only one. 
Phoenix had on view rubber footwear including hip boots, 


galoshes, wellingtons for men and women, non-skid boots for 
factory workers, black and white overshoes for surgeons; also 
displ: uved were molded bathing caps with embossed designs, avail 
able in a variety of colors, flexible rubber basins and perforated 
soft rubber soap dishes, medicine balls, belts, inflatable swim 
ming rings, surgical gloves, and black g gloves with embossed non- 
skid surface for industrial purposes. 

Interplastic had a colorful display of polyvinyl sheet for 
clothing, floor, wall, and table coverings, also leather-grained 
sheets, tubing for different technical purposes, battery separators, 
all of polyvinyl chloride in addition to many kinds of ‘small house- 
hold and fancy goods made of rigid plastics. 

\t the rubber section in the Czechoslovakia building we found 
an imposing and lavishly illustrated publication in which propa- 
ganda for products of the Svit National Corp., Gottwaldov-Zlin, 
formerly Bata of Zlin, was inextricably intertwined with propa- 
ganda for the new order in Czechoslovakia. Bata was nationalized 
as of October 27, 1945. 

“One of the most important and latest discoveries” heralded 
in the above publication is the artificial polyamide fiber, Silon. 
“It is now generally known that this material was discovered 
and developed in the research laboratories of the Svit National 
Corp. in Gottwaldov,” we were told. 

Czechoslovakia showed rubber hip boots, wellingtons, over- 
shoes, boots for factory use, mechanical rubber goods, surgical 
goods including gloves made from latex, sponge rubber mats. 
pneumatic tires for cars, trucks and cycles (the publication 
already quoted says: “In the production of tires, our corpora- 
tion has held its own among the greatest tire producers of 
world-wide repute.) and some attractive colored rubber char- 
acter dolls. Specially featured was the “Universal” wall-decorat 
ing roller consisting of a sponge rubber roll mounted below an 
embossed rubber roll (or for finer detail, a roll of what looked 
like a plastic material) in a metal holder. With this device 
designs in one, two, or more colors can be created on wall sur- 
faces or wallpapers; when a special heavy plastic paint is used 
attractive embossed effects are obtained. The idea is not new. 
but it is claimed that the Universal appliance is the best put on 
the world market, and that a similar apparatus developed in 
Germany, and cheaper in price, is far inferior. 

All business with the rubber and leather industries in Czecho- 
slovakia go through Exico Co., Ltd., with main office at Gott 
waldov-Zlin to handle imports and exports mainly for the leather 
industry, and a similar office for rubber at Bratislava. Exico 
has represent itives in all parts of the world. Its export program, 
as listed in one of the publications distributed at the stand, 
includes all kinds of tires and tubes, mechanical goods especially 
for the tanning industry, articles of foam and sponge rubber. 
Zlinolit rubber flooring, V-belts, Igelit and latex flat driving 
belts, Igelit battery separators, gloves for electricians, tanners. 
factory workers and X-ray operators, hospital sheeting, inflated 
rubber, dipped latex and Igelit toys. Among the products im- 
ported are mentioned, besides natural and synthetic rubber and 
gutta percha, chemicals and accelerators, blacks, dyes, softeners, 
tires and tubes for trucks and planes, and rubber machinery. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Rubber in Engineering 


The London Section of the Institution of the Rubber Industry 
held a conference on the “Dynamic Properties and Testing of 
Rubber” in London on March 17. Six papers, originally scheduled, 
were read and discussed, and in addition a paper contributed by 
S. G. Leontein of Sweden was abstracted and presented by J. M. 
Buist and G. E. Williams, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
The titles of the papers and the authors and their affiliations 


follow: “Factors Operating in the Measurement of the Dynamic 
Properties of Rubber” by W. P. Fletcher and A. N. Gent, British 
Rubber Producers’ Research Association; “Measurement of the 


Hillier, ICI; “Influence 
Moulton and P. W. 


Dynamic Elasticity of Rubber,” K. W. 
of Design on Rubber Springs,” A. E. 
Turner, G. Spencer Moulton & Co., Ltd.; “Aspects of the Meas- 
urement of the Dynamic Properties of Rubber,” L. Mullins, 
British Rubber Manufacturers’ Research Association and Minis- 
try of Supply; “Some Theoretical Aspects of Dynamical Experi- 
ments on Rubber,” R. S. Rivlin, BRPRA; “Dynamic Testing in 
Compression,” J. R. S. Waring, [CI]; and the paper contributed 
by Mr. [Leontein, “Some Principles in the Design of Rubber 
Units for Dynamic Purposes.” 
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Fletcher and Gent reported a careful investigation into the 

efiects of frequency and amplitude of strain on the dynamic 
properties of rubber in shear. Measurements had been made, 
using an electrical vibrator, on a range of rubber compounds. 
The results showed that, although the properties of rubbers 
loaded with reinforcing black were influenced by previous strain- 
ing, changes in amplitude and vibration or static strain, pure 
gum rubbers were little influenced by such changes. 
Dr. Hillier described a method for measuring the dynamic 
properties of rubber at high frequencies (in excess of 0.5 kc/sec.). 
He stated that in many applications of rubber high-frequency 
components of deformation were present, and knowledge of the 
behavior of rubber at high frequencies was essential for a com- 
plete solution of design problems. 

Moulton and Turner traced the development of rubber spri ings, 
showing the steady improvement in their design and the im- 
portant consequences of the introduction of rubber to metal 
bonding. This contribution showed how a very  high-standard 
article had resulted from the continued application of empirical 
design. 

Mr. Mullins pointed out some of the difficulties associated with 
the aceneaet ot the dynamic properties of rubber and showed 
the importance of after-effects of previous deformation. He sug- 
gested that it was not yet possible to design a simple system of 
testing these prope rties which would enable them to be described 
in a clear and concise way. To ascertain the properties con- 
trolling the behavior of rubber under a particular set of condi- 
tions it was still necessary to measure them under these condi- 
tions instead of trying to deduce them from other measurements, 
this speaker said. 

Mr. Rivlin showed that although it was not logically correct 
to apply the usual vibration equation to calculate values of the 
dynamic modulus and viscosity of rubber, the results were valid 
at any rate for vibrations of small amplitude. He presented a 
mathematical framework which could account for the observed 
dynamic properties of rubber and gave hope to members of the 
iudience who had begun to wonder whether the problem of the 
dynamic behavior of rubber was too complicated to permit much 
progress in its analysis. 

Mr. Waring, introduced as a pioneer in this field, referred to 
the need of control of variables, such as mode of application of 
stress, temperature, static load, conditioning and form of test 
piece, frequency, and amplitude of vibration in the testing of the 
dynamic properties of rubber. He described what are probably 
the two most popular methods of measurement, using an electrical 

vibrator and a Roelig-type machine respectively, and compared 
canaries results for dynamic stiffness and hysteresis ob- 
tained on the two machines. He claimed that the results showed 
that the same properties were being measured by the two ma- 
chines; this fact gave hope of standardizing testing procedures 
without specifying a particular testing machine. 

In the shertened version of the paper by Mr. Leontein, it was 
not possible to cover all the field investigated by this worker, 
and the portion of the work selected for presentation by Buist 
and Williams was that devoted to a method whereby the effective 
modulus of the rubber under service conditions could be calcu- 
lated. The contribution of factors, such as static, shape, dynamic 
stiffening, had been studied, and the results graphed in a general 
form so that the data could be used in solving general problems. 

The complete papers of the Conference are scheduled for 
publication in the June issue of the Transactions of the IRT. 








resists abrasion, cut and tear. 
SEE PAGE 244 








Improve Color Stability... 
Control Viscosity and Thixotropy 


With STAFLEX 
Stabilizers QMXA and OY 


Here's proof that Staflex QMXA 
and OY control Viscosity and Thixotropy: 


Polyvinyl Chloride 100 100 
DOP 65 65 
Staflex QMXA 4 4 
Staflex OY 0 4 

169 173 
Viscosity Centipoise 11,200 6,850 
Thixotropy Factor 50 27 


For complete technical information 
on Staflex Plasticizers 
and Stabilizers 


WRITE DEPT. IW 


DEECY rroner 0. 
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120 Potter St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Setting a New 


JOHNSON Pace in the 


Bota, Cee Rubber Industry 


When it comes to admitting 
heating or cooling agents to 
rotating rolls or drums, the 
Johnson Joint completely 
outmodes the old style stuf- 
fing boxes. It saves enough in 
reduced maintenance alone 
to pay its own way quickly 
—it is completely packless, 
self - lubricating, self - adjust- 
ing and even self-aligning. 
In addition, it can matertally 
benefit over-all production— 
by ending many causes of 
machinery shut-down, by its 
more efficient performance, 
by facilitating better roll 
drainage. 

Write for fact-filled literature. 


























Johnson Joint installed on 
rubber extruder. Photo 
courtesy of Manhattan 
Rubber Div., Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc. 


Rotating member consists 
of Nipple (A) and Collar 
(B), keyed together (C). 
Seal ring (D) and bearing 
ting (E) are of self-lubri- 
— carbon graphite. . @. 
pring (F) is for initial seating only; joint is pressure 

sealed in operation. ” = ¥ <4? 


The JOHNSON CORPORATION, 869 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 
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It’s advantages like 
these that make the 
“Black Rock” 4-KBW 
HYDRAULIC 
CRUDE RUBBER 
CUTTER the machine 
to use for cutting 
baled crude _ rubber, 
wax, scrap tires, scrap 
friction stock, rag 
rope and all materials 
which can not be cut 
by ordinary means. 





e Fast — efficient — Cutting cycle 9 sec- 
self contained. onds (Max. stroke). 


No lubricants needed 
for cutting. 


Knife opening 30” x 
= 

Size 42'2” x 83. 
Height 97”. 

WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


Automatic blade re- 
turn. 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


175 Osberne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn 
N.Y. Office: 261 Broadway 


rd Smith, Los Angeles, Ca 





RUBBER 


CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 


Sole Distributors 


DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
AKRON BOSTON LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
MEXICAN SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: 
COMERCIAL TROPICAL, S.A., MEXICO CITY. 
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Banditry in Malaya 


Janditry in Malaya has been much in the news of late, and 
there 1s noticeable in rubber circles here a marked feeling that the 
situation is more serious than some authorities appear willing to 
admit, or are even able to see. Certainly the acts of violenc« 
reported from Malaya in February seem to be more spectacula: 
than usual. 

Discussing the matter in the forty-first Report of the Council 
for 1949, the Rubber Growers’ Association had the following to 
say: 

‘he terrorist activities in Malaya have shown little or ni 
abatement during the past year. At one time it appeared that the 
overall picture of the situation showed some improvement and 
there is no doubt that in most districts where estates are guarded 
by the special constabulary, attacks are now less frequent. 

“Banditry in other areas, however, tended to increase toward 
the end of the year, and a disturbing feature is, that notwithstand 
ing all the steps that have been taken, the security forces seem 
to be unable to consolidate areas which were thought at one time 
to be free of bandits.” 

The subject of anti-bandit operations came up in the House 
of Commons on March 20 in the course of a debate on army 
estimates. It had been decided to send additional troops to Malaya, 
and it was implied that more might be sent if circumstances 
demanded. 

Michael Stewart, Financial Secretary to the War Oftice, said 
that he did not under estimate the grave difficulties still remaining 
in the campaign, but that in the last 12 months the peng of the 
general population had become one of increased good will toward 
and active cooperation with the government in its efforts against 
the bandits. Later, in warning the House against underestimating 
the immediate tasks of the Army in the “cold war,” he reportedly 
remarked that if Britain found it necessary to abandon Malaya, 
then the chances of a major conflict would be greatly increased. 

In detailing the progress of the security forces against the 
bandits, J. Dugdale, Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, 
mentioned that the anti-bandit month, which began in Malaya on 
February 26, had brought out nearly 500,000 volunteers trom all 
communities. But he had to add: 

“The violent reaction of the terrorists to anti- bat idit month 
was shown by the recent increase in the number ot bandit 
attacks, which had been marked by such tragic incidents as the 
indiscriminate shooting of civilians in a cinema tent, and the 
burning down of a village whereby 1,000 people were made 
homeless.” 

Referring to the additional troops that are to be sent out, a 
doubtful member queried: 

“Is the right honorable gentleman really satisfied that these 
additional reinforcements will be all that will be required? We 
cannot forget that on a previous occasion when we pressed for 
reinforcements to be sent, we were told that they were quite 
unnecessary, and that then within a month or two they had to 
be sent. Will the right honorable gentleman go into it very care- 
fully to see whether these additional reinforcements are the final 
requirements in Malaya? 


Polyvinyl Chloride in Printing 


A new development in the use of polyviny! chloride in printing 
technology, first described in Plastics! is mentioned by Dr. 
P. Schidrowitz in his “Views and Reviews.’* The process, 
credited to McLoughlin Machinery, Ltd., goes through the follow- 
ing steps: 

(1). A PVC sheet is laid on a master metal block for preheat- 
ing, prior to pressing. 

(2.) The PVC matrix, bearing a faithful impression of the 
metal block, is peeled off. 

(3.) The PVC matrix, after cleaning, is treated with a sensi- 
tizing solution and is then sprayed with silver to form a film of 
“monomolecular” thickness. 

(4.) The silvered PVC matrix passes to an ele ctroplating bath, 
where copper is deposited to a thickness (total) of 0.02-inch. 

(5.) Finally, the PVC matrix is peeled from the copper 
electro; the latter is then mounted as a printing plate. 

The chief advantages claimed are the excellent flow qualities 
of the plate under heat and pressure and extremely accurate and 
detailed reproduction obtained, the robustness of the material as 
compared with wax, the use of a perfectly continuous silver 
film in place of “dirty” graphite, and finally the possibility of 
reusing the PVC for making a large number of identical metal 
reproductions. 


Vol. XIV, 151, 119. 
2 India Rubber J., Mar. 25, 1950, p. 12 
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NETHERLANDS 


Holland is now ready to handle latex in bulk for supplying 
regular consumers at home as well as West European concerns. 
The Port of Amsterdam together with the N. V. Stoomvaart 
Mij. “Nederland” established the N. V. Tankbedryf “Amsterdam” 
and set up tank installation in Amsterdam. After years of prep- 
aration, during which many difficulties had to be overcome, the 
installation was finally completed about the end of 1949, and the 
first bulk shipment of latex from the Far East was expected to 
arrive in the middle of December. 

The tank station has a capacity of about 600 tons (about 
150,000 gals.) which can be divided among 14 concrete tanks, 
each holding 42 (about 11,000 gals.) cubic meters of latex. The 
tanks are housed on the upper floor of the two-story station, 
which is so constructed that latex can easily be withdrawn from 
the tanks and fed into drums, tank automobiles, railway cars, 
rr tank lighters. The lower floor is reserved for filling and 
storing drums. The building also includes offices and a laboratory 
for testing latex samples. 

Pakhuismeesteren, Rotterdam, also is now equipped to unload, 
store, and distribute latex in bulk, finally realizing a plan under 
consideration since 1938. At present Pakhuismeesteren has six 
tanks, each with a capacity of 150 tons (about 38,000 gals.) of 
latex. 

According to foreign press reports, the Amsterdam Rubber 
Futures Market was scheduled_to reopen on February 1, 1950. 

\t the International Latex Conference held in Delit the = 
ot February and attended by representatives of the B.R.P.R.A 
the I. F. GC. and the Rubber Stichting, delegates decided that 
in view of the rapid developments taking place in latex process- 
ing, it would benefit the natural product if closest contact 
between European institutes and affiliated institutions in the 
tropics were organized within the next few years. 

The conference also drew up a scheme for using the Positex 
process, which involves the use of positively charged latex to 
improve the quality of woolen goods. 

Other matters discussed included casting from latex, latex 
combined with other materials, especially cement, as binding ele- 
ment, and the prospects for ebonite recapturing some of the 
markets surrendered to plastics. 

It is estimated that 250,000 automobile 
were produced in 1949 by tire factories in the Netherlands; 
during the last half of the year the output was put at 150,000 
units. At the same time about 225,000 automobile and truck tubes 
were made. Cycle casings in 1949 dropped to 4,500,000 units from 
5,984,000 made in 1948. The drop in cycle tubes was still steeper 
-from 6,073,000 to 2,600,000 units. 

The Dutch Government has honored P. Petithuguenin for his 
services in the interests of international cooperation in furthering 
the rubber industry, by naming him a commander in the Oranje- 
Nassau Order. M. Petithuguenin, for many years active in the 
Far East, is probably best known in the rubber world for his 
work as vice president of the International Rubber Development 
Bureau with which he was for many years associated. He 
was also a director of the Institut Francais du Caoutchouc and 
vice president of the Union des Planteurs de Caoutchouc, Paris. 

The increasing burden of his duties as director of the Delft 
Rubber Institute had been leaving A. Van Rossem less and less 
time to devote to directing the activities of the research depart- 
ment of the Rubber Stichting, Delft, and on January 1, 1950, he 
resigned his position as director of this department. To show 
how greatly they value all that Van Rossem has done for rubber 
research in general and for the Rubber Stichting in particular, 
the staff of that organization has offered him a bronze plaque 
which will find a place in the Rubber Stichting building. The 
plaque bears his bust-length portrait in relief, and underneath is 
the inscription, “The most important investigator on rubber in 
the Netherlands in the first half of the 20th Century.” Prof. Van 
Rossem has been succeeded by H. C. J. de Decker. 


tires and truck tires 


NORWAY 


The Norwegian Government has reportedly started a produc- 
tion plan to increase the output of various goods including 
certain types of rubber products as apparel, mechanicals, and 
automobile tires. 

Production of 
2,250,000 pairs, 


rubber footwear in Norway in 1948 came to 
not enough to cover local needs. 

The new polyvinyl chloride plant being built at Heroya is 
expected to be completed this summer. The plant, in which the 
Norwegian Government and Norsk Hydro are said to have 
equal interests, will produce about 1,000 metric tons of polyvinyl 


chloride annually. 
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EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 
of the entire rubber industry 
KNOWLEDGE 
of the industry's needs 
QUALITY 
acknowledged superior by ali users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
—_—_@ 


Write to the country’s leading makers } 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 
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Also PERFORATING TUBES and 
COLLETS of all types 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e St. Louis 4, Missouri 


MAGNESIA 


OXIDES AND CARBONATES LIGHT AND 
HEAVY — TECH, AND U.S, P, QUALITY 





— ARR a 


The knowledge and experience of Carey 
Research Laboratories in using these 
products in chemical formulations are 
available upon request. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 
Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 

















STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 
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ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel ‘hubs for 1%”, 1%” and 2” square bars. 
4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Rubber’s Home Town—The Real-Life Story of Akron 
Hugh Allen. Foreword by Lloyd C. Douglas. Stratiord House, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. New York 17, N. Y. Cloth, 5% by 8 
inches. 282 pages. Illustrations. Appendix includes biographical 
sketches of many leading personalities mentioned in book, Akror 
chronology, and information on Akron city government. Index 
Price $3.75. 

Hugh Allen has written another very interesting book, this 
time about Akron, O., as an American city, its founding, growt! 
and development into the “rubber capital of the world.” 

As Lloyd C. Douglas says in his foreword, “Allen knows his 
Akron up one side and down the other; he has been throug] 
it with a lantern and a ladder; has been in it and of it fo1 
three decades as newspaper editor, commentator, and with a 
ringside seat in one of the greater industries where he could 
see first-hand who did what and why.” 

Because as Allen puts it, “Akron is the common dwelling 
place of People from Somewhere Else,” this book should inter- 
oo many who are no longer residents of Akron or never were, 
but who have had the course of their lives influenced by the 
happenings in this industrial city. In addition, there are un 
doubtedly many long- or short-time residents of Akron who 
will find new items about personalities and places of value to 
them. For others the book accomplishes very well the publish 
er’s purpose “to present to the people of America, a re-discovery 
of the grass-root beginnings of our American heritage, the key 
to America’s greatness. 

Three men started the town of Akron: a general, a judge, 
and a doctor. All were born in Connecticut, Gen’l Simon Per 
kins, Dr. Ehiakim Crosby, and Judge Leicester King. They were 
the leaders of the canal-water power era from 1825-1840. During 
the next period from the Civil War until the beginning of the 
Twentieth Century, another doctor, Benjamin Franklin Good 
rich; the Seiberlings, John F., and his sons F. A. and C. W., 
and another New Englander, Paul Weeks Litchfield, had much 
to do with the growth of Akron and what is now its major 
industry, rubber. 

The development of Akron as an industrial city after 1900 
and of rubber as big business, with mention of the major con- 
tribution of the rubber industry in Akron, as well as elsewhere, 
to the Second World War, are told with possibly less emphasis 
on personalities in the last part of the book. 

It was interesting to note that credit for the idea of the 130- 
mile “Belt Railroad” to carry West Virginia coal to steel mills 
in Cleveland and Youngstown, and iron ore to the Ohio River 
to be floated on barges to the mills around Pittsburgh, proposed 
by H. B. Stewart, Jr., of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railroad, in 1948, is given to Stewart’s wife, the former Cather- 
ine Seiberling, daughter of Charles W. Seiberling. 

It is the wealth of these human interest notes and the constant 
introduction of new characters who intrigue the fancy and stimu- 
late the imagination that make the book so very readable. 


“Rayon, the First Man-Made Fiber.” Joseph Leeming. 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Cloth, 5% by 8% inches, 206 pages. Prices, $5.75. 

Written in non-technical style, this book presents an inter 
esting review of the properties, methods of manufacture, and 
uses of rayon. The research work that culmtinated in the dis- 
covery of rayon and the development work that led to its com 
mercial success are described in detail. The wartime uses of 
rayon, the current position of the rayon industry, types and 
uses of rayon fabrics, and the testing of rayon fabrics are also 
discussed and illustrated. Miscellaneous uses of rayon, including 
application in tire cords and fabrics, are briefly described. An 
import int feature of the book is a detail glossary giving defini 
tions of rayon fabrics and terms used in the rayon industry 
A bibliography of references for further reading is appended, 
but a subject index is lacking. 


“The Strength of Plastics and Glass. A Study in Time- 
Sensitive Materials.” R. N. Haward. Cleaver-Hume Press, 
Ltd., 42a So. Audley St., London W.1, England. Published in 
the United States by Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. Cloth, 5%4 by 8% inches, 251 pages. 
Price, $5.50. 

This volume is essentially a critical examination of the more 
significant experimental work that has been done on the static 
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rength, deformation, hardness, and impact strength ot glass 
nd the many different types of plastic materials. The main 
emphasis is placed on the presentation of facts, with the theories 
iven insofar as they have been accompanied by experimental 
work, Although a good deal of the modern theory of visco- 
lastic behavior has therefore been omitted, the text stresses 
the importance of problems concerning the interrelation of me- 
hanical properties. The modern theory of rubber elasticity 1s 
wriefly described to show the close relation between rubber and 
the highly elastic plastics, but a discussion of the mechanical 
roperties of rubber is not given. 

There are seven chapters covering the following subjects: 
strength relations; static strength of plastic materials; static 
trength of glass; deformation of plastics and glass; hardness 
and related subjects; impact strength of plastics and glass; and 
some characteristic properties of complex materials. The book 
is illustrated with some 108 diagrams and 16 photographic 
plates; a bibliography is appended to each chapter; and the vol- 
ume concludes with comprehensive author and subject indices. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Resorcinol.” Technical Bulletin C-9-124. Koppers Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 40 pages. This comprehensive bulletin gives 
technical information on the physical and chemical properties, 
chemical reactions, and uses of resorcinol. Commercial informa- 
tion on grades, shipping containers, handling, and storage is also 
included, and a bibliography of 268 technical, patent, and general 
references is appended. 


“Stretching Highway Dollars with Rubber Roads.” Harry 
Kk. Fisher. eo Rubber Bureau, 1631 K. St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 28 pages. This booklet discusses the advantages 
of natural idles in road construction, reviews earlier work 
in Java and the Netherlands, and describes in detail the test 
roads laid in this country last year in Virginia, Ohio, Texas, 
and Minnesota, and in Canada. 


“Pliolite S-6 for Reinforcing Rubber.” Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron 16, O. 64 pages. This handsome illustrated 
booklet gives extensive data on the properties of Pliolite S-6, 
its effect on rubber, compounding technique used, and results 
obtained in GR-S, Chemigum, natural rubber, neoprene, and 
Butyl. Formulations and properties of stocks containing Pliolite 
5-6 are also given for such applications as soles and heels, floor- 
ing, wire insulation, golf ball covers, inflated ball covers, garter 
buttons, gaskets, hard rubber, molded and miscellaneous items, 
and non-rubber compounds. 


“Baldwin Sonntag Fatigue Machine Model SF-4.” Bulletin 
313. Baldwin Locomotive Works, Pittsburgh 42, Pa. 2 pages. 
\ “constant-force” fatigue testing machine, designed with fur- 
nace and control equipment for direct stress fatigue testing at 
elevated temperatures is described in this bulletin. Machine speci- 
fications are given, together with illustrations of its control 
and operating mechanisms. 


“Effect of Variable Philblack A and Softener Loadings in 
Cold Rubber, GR-S, and Natural Rubber.” Philblack Bulletin 
No. 18, April, 1950. Phillips Chemical Co., Akron 8, O. 7 pages. 
Formulations and test data are presented to show how cost 
reductions may be effected by use of increased Philblack A 
and softener loadings in cold rubber (X-478), GR-S, and natural 
rubber. 


“The State of the Company.” Volume III. Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O. 269 pages. This volume comprises 
reprints of 55 radio talks made by members of the company’s 
management group during the period from November 14, 1948, 
to December 18, 1949, covering Timken operations, policies, and 
business philosophy. 


“Correct Tire Pressures.” The Rubber Manutacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. This 
new edition of the RMA display poster gives the tire size and 
correct inflation pressure for all makes and models of domestic 
automobiles for the period 1942 through 1950. 
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Cabot Pine Products are 





thoroughly analyzed and tested 
by the Cabot Laboratories for 

Quality Control 
Dependable Supply 


uniform, high quality performance 


in rubber. Staffed by trained 


Technical Service 


technicians, the fully equipped 


Cabot Laboratories offer 


you complete technical service. 
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REVOLVING JOINTS (illustrated) 


—are made in a complete range of sizes from 1” to 214” 
roll connections for use on rubber mills, mixers or any 
other steam heated or water cooled roll. Patented con- 
struction prevents leaking. Specially compounded molded 
gasket lasts 14 months on average in severe service —easy, 
quick and inexpensive to replace—no tight packing to act 
as brake on roll. 


SWING and BALL JOINTS... 


—for use on rubber and plastic molding presses. Especially 
constructed to offset expansion and contraction caused by 
sudden change from high pressure steam to cold water. 
Permanently ends leaking nuisance. Ball joints recom. 
mended to correct misalignment in any hook-up. 


Bulletin and Prices upon request 


DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
406 MARKET ST. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Majestic Import & Export Co., Sole Export Agents, 
721 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo., Cable address ‘‘Hermpopper’ 
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TES ve? TRUSTED 


WILLIAMS PLASTOMETER 


One of the many *Scott Testers for ‘’World- 





Standard” testing of rubber, textiles, plastics, 


paper, wire, plywood, up to 1 ton tensile. 


iestens, 


*Trademark 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


90 Blackstone St. Providence, R. I. 















THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 


SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER C0. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 


868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Representatives 
New York 


Akron San Francisco 











HOWE MACHINERY CO... INC. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


GREGORY AVENUE 
Designers and Builders of 
"V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


lorlii-lae aati & 








| FINELY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 
COLORS 
RUBBER- VINYLS 


Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
3340 North Halsted Street, Chicago 13, III. 
Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES CO., 
1531 W. 25th St., Cleveland; 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 


San Francisco - Los Angeles: WITCO CHEMICAL CO. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS INC 









MORGAN & NORMAN AVES., BROOKLYN 22,N.Y. 
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“50 Years in the Life of a Community.” 3emis Bro. Bag 
Co., 5134 Second Ave., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 36 pages. This hand 
some illustrated booklet describes the founding and growth of 
the firm’s Bemis, Tenn., plant during the past 50 years. The re- 
lation of the company and its employes to the town is also dis- 
cussed. A map showing the Bemis nationwide organization is 


included. 


“Manual on Fatigue Testing.” Special Technical Publica- 
tion No. 91. American Society for Testing Materials, 1916 Race 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 86 pages. Price: paper, $2.50; cloth, 
$3.15. This illustrated manual, prepared by Committee E-9 on 
Fatigue, gives detailed information on symbols and nomenclature 
for fatigue testing; fatigue testing machines; specimens and 
their preparation; test procedure and technique; presentation 
and interpretation of fatigue data; and a bibliography of refer- 
ences. The text covers both metallic and non-metallic materials. 


“Statex R.” Bulletin No. 154. Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 2 pages. Test data show that Statex 
R can be used interchangeably with other HAF blacks in GR-S 
tread compounds, and that it has the added advantages of better 
wear and greater anti-static values. A comparison of Statex 
R to an average HAF black in an LTP tread is given in data 
covering a complete factory cycle from mixing to road testing. 


“Tape Is a Tool.” Polyken Industrial Tape, Bauer & Black, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 12 pages. This booklet, intended as a guide to 
engineers, production and maintenance men, and other purchasers 
and users of industrial tape, lists dozens of individual Polyken 
tapes and gives information on their specifications and applica- 
tions. Photographs of the different tapes are included, with mag- 
nified sections showing constructional details. 


“Effect of Oil-in-Water Emulsions on the Swelling of 
Neoprene Vulcanizates.” BIL-236, March 31, 1950. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. 6 pages. Laboratory 
test data in the form of tables and graphs show the effect of 
oil-in-water emulsions on swelling neoprene gum. stocks and 
mechanical goods stocks, both conventional and water resistant 
types. 


“M.S.A. Helmets, Masks, and Air Supply Accessories.” 
Bulletin CS-26. Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
4 pages. This bulletin describes and illustrates the company’s 
personal protective equipment for shot and sand blasters. Prod- 
ucts covered include masks, helmets, and air-line auxiliary equip- 
ment, such as air compressors, blowers, filters, and valves. 


“Witco Cadmium Stearate—Stabilizer for Polyvinyl Chlor- 
ide Type Resins.” Technical Service Report M-6. Witco Chemi- 
cal Co., 295 Madison Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. One page. 
Information on the properties and use of the company’s cad- 
mium stearate is presented in this report. The material is rec- 
ommeded for light and heat stabilization of transparent vinyl 
film, sheeting, and extruded compounds where maximum clarity 
is desired. 


Publications of Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Division, Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
“Tergitol Surface-Active Agents.” 8 pages. This folder gives 
information on the properties, uses, and specifications of Tergi- 
tol wetting agents 7 and P-28, and Tergitol penetrants 4, 08, 
and EH. Data on wetting times also appear, together with a 
table on selecting the proper surface-active agent for a given 
application. “Tergitol Dispersant TMN-650.” 2 pages. This 
technical data sheet describes the properties and uses of TMN- 
6350, a surface-active agent of the non-ionic type suitable for 
use as a wetting agent, emulsifier, and dispersing agent. 


“Mills and Calenders in the Rubber Industry.” Ernest W. 
Beck et al. American Standards Assn., New York, N. Y. B28.1 
(1949). 31 pages. “Painting with Aluminum.” Aluminum Co. 
of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 31 pages. “List of Inspected Fire 
Protection Equipment and Materials. January, 1950.” 202 
pages. “Bi-Monthly Supplement to All Lists of Inspected 
Appliances, Equipment, Materials. February, 1950.” 87 pages. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. “Peaks and Valleys in Wholesale Prices and Business 
Failures,” Roy A. Foulke, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 290 Broad- 
way. New York, N. Y. 79 pages. “Wulcanized Fiber.” Ameri- 
can Standards Association. C59.20. 9 pages (1949). 
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BETTER 


yes, it’s grit and impurity free 


WHITE 


black, or any color you wish 


TEAR 


the tear resistance of No. 1 Smoked 
Sheets can be doubled with 





Wyandotte Ultra-fine Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 
(or PURECAL—our new name for this chemical) 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN ¢ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


yandotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 











*Trade Mark 


ID) IP IR 


Depolymerized Rubbers 


Produced in a range of flowable consistencies 


Uniform Quality 
Laboratory Controlled | 

















Samples and data upon request 
. H. V. HARDMAN CO. 
_.. resists abrasion, cut and tear... nee | 
SEE PAGE 244 571 Cortlandt St., Belleville 9, N. J. | 
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Market Reviews 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity Exchange 





CLOSING PRICES 
1 M M May M 

2 29 6 13 20 27 
s 24.40 25.60 27.00 28.35 30.40 
Se 870 3 10 23.45 24.90 26.10 28.65 
N 8.43 22.50 22.70 23.83 24.63 27.38 
8.25 21.95 22.10 22.94 23.50 35 
M 8.15 21.50 21.65 22.20 22.70 25.55 
M 0 21.40 21.55 22.05 21.90 24.90 
> 240) 5,660 6,430 8,770 7,230 9,310 

: rise in rubber prices, begun in 
March and accelerated in April, con- 
tinued unchecked in May and was re- 
flected by new life-of-contract highs for 
rubber futures on the Commodity Ex 
change. The causative factors behind the 


idvance nued to be slim and highly 
rs trom the Far East; a 
demand, both domestic and worldwide, for 
rubber on an_ unanticipated 
serious political situation in 
terrorism in Malaya; the 


supplies in Ir and the 






priced 


scale; the 
Indo-China ; 
hoarding of 
donesia ; firm 
reign rubber markets 
Market 


forei 


observers, both here and abroad, 
expressed disbelief of the figures published 
by the Rubber Study Group. The Group's 


520,000 tons from Indonesia 
onsidered “absurd” in vie\ 








t zed state of the producing 
ireas. | lie higher figure could be 
realized a “miraculous cessation” 
~ the present troubles, London traders 
express doubt as to whether it could b: 
moved to ‘t this year. The Group's 
estimate of tlayan production of 685,000 
tons is also considered unsound. Britis] 
firms with constant private advices fron 
Malaya are in complete disagreement 
with the optimistic statements issued 
officially as to success in coping with the 
terrorists 

The pessimism of rubber traders re 
ceived tresh support by the announcement 
ot the Federal Supply Service on May 21 


halted borrowing 
government stockpile because 
ot uncertain deliveries from the Far East. 
Although — this is admittedly 
temporary, market observers believe that 
it will be many months before deliveries 
are no longer uncertain. Domestic demand 
for rubber, said to be higher thar 
the Study Group’s estimate, is expected 
to continue at its present high rate. As a 

rket anticipates a continu- 


result, the 
supply position with 


that it has temporarily 
trom the 


action 


also 





ing tight h prices at 
current levels. 

As would be expe cted, the 
position has resulted in a 
ment to GR-S, 
the proposed 


tion 


crude rubber 
definite move- 
and the trade believes that 
30,000-ton monthly produc- 
level to be reached by June will be 
insufficient to alleviate the shortage of 





rubber. Future market observers state 
that it is becomi increasingly difficult 
to sell forward rubber. Widening dis- 


counts between spot and future deliveries 
: te recognition of the fact that manu- 
facturers will switch to synthetic rubber 
the opportunity offers. Producers are 
accordingly showing greater eagerness to 
sell ahead while present crude rubber 
prices hold at current high levels. 


denote 


as the 
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July futures on the Exchange started 
the month at 25.45¢, fell to a low of 24.54¢ 
on May 3 in a wave of profit-taking, re- 


covered and began in irregular advance 
that culminated in a high of 33.20¢ on 
May 31. 

Other futures prices showed similar 


movement: October deliveries moved from 








a low of 22.30¢ on May 3 to a high ot 
30.79¢ on May 31. Increased market ac- 
tivity was reflected in the total volume ot 
36,350 tons sold in May, the highest month- 
ly total since last September. 
New York Outside Market 
W  .EK-ENbD CLOSING PRICES 
Apr. May May May May 
29 6 13 1) 27 
WDewe 
28.50 31.00 
28.50 30.88 
28.00 30.50 
27.00 30.00 


26.00 29.00 
24.00 25.50 28.50 





>» 25.00 26.88 27.00 29.50 


22.00 22.729 24.25 24.75 27.00 


22.00 22.25 





physical 


Outside 


highest 


DVANCING © prices — tor 
rubber on the New York 
Market during May reached the 
levels since 1928. Purchasing by con 
sumers hand-to-mouth 
but scanty and low consumer 
stocks served to keep prices rising. The 
affecting the tutures market were 
felt equally by the physical market dur- 
ing the month, and the outlook for the 

near future, at least, is not optimistic. 
The spot price for No. 1 sheets bega: 
the month at 26.25¢, dipped to a low of 
88¢ on May 3, then rose to a record 
high of 33.75€ on May 31. This peak was 
the highest spot price since the early part 
ot 1928, when rubber was at the 30-40¢ 
level, and well above the previous postwar 
high of 26.00€ set in April. Prices on the 
lower grades showed corresponding ad- 
vances: No. 3 sheets went from a low of 
24.38¢ on May 3 to a high of 32.50€ on 
May 31; No. 2 Brown rose from 23.13¢ to 
a peak of 29.75¢; and Flat Bark advanced 
from 20.00¢ to a high of 27.50¢ on May 31. 





was on a basis, 


offerings 


tactors 





Latices 
HE 


most 


current situation is probably the 
difficult ever faced by Hevea 
latex, according to Arthur Nolan in the 
May Natural Rubber News. It is now 
clearly evident that supplies will be lower 
than forecast, and there will probably bx 
difficulties in maintaining earlier estab- 
lished production rates. “Wintering” has 
been much more severe than anticipated, 
and actual crops of field latex are reported 
by producers to be down 15-45%. 

In addition to the tight supply situation, 
current high prices for both natural rubber 
and latex are causing distress to domestic 
consumers. With little or no Hevea latex 
unsold, no firm prices are quoted. There 
is a tendency for latex prices to be quoted 
as a differential over No. 1 smoked sheet 





prices, and a 7.5¢ differential for concen- 


trates is expected to prevail. — ; 
Mr. Nolan gives estimated imports ot 
Hevea latex during March at 3,050 long 


tion, dry weight; consumption, 4,258 long 
tons; and month-end stocks, 4,571 long 
tons. This consumption rate, 608 tons 
greater than imports, is not expected to 
be sustained in view of inadequate supplies 
Consumption will rise again after “winter- 
ing” effects are completed and supplies be- 


come larger. 
GR-S latex has shown increased con 


sumption as a replacement for Hevea, but 
this rise is not great because the largest 
use of Hevea latex is in foam. GR-S latex 
production was estimated at 2,591 long 
tions, dry weight, in April. The latest con- 
sumption figures are for February (1,553 
month-end 





long tons), at which time 
stocks were 1,579 long tons. GR-S latex 
bulk prices continue at 18.5-20.25¢ a 
pound. ; 

Neoprene latex consumption appears 


steady in miscellaneous lines, and a marked 
increase in use for foam has not been 
noted as yet. Most foam manufacturers 
apparently believe that use of neoprene 
latex for such application would only be 
temporary and are reluctant to change 
over from Hevea latex at the present time. 





SCRAP RUBBER 


N INCREASE in activity was noted 

in the scrap rubber market during May 

after many months of listlessness. Al 
though total volume was little more than 
moderate and shipments were still in lim 
ited tonnages, some optimism Was ex 
pressed as to a continued pick-up in busi- 
ness in June. Mixed auto tires were in 
good demand, with prices rising in the 
East from $11.50 to $12.00 a ton, and in 


Akron from $13.50 to $15.00 a ton. De 
mand for tubes was mixed; red_ tubes 
showed no change in prices, but black 
tubes moved up from 3.50¢ to 4.50¢ a 


pound both in the East and at Akron. 

Peelings continued in the doldrums, and 
tire splitting operations are said to be at 
a minimum. This inactivity was reflected 
1 price declines of No. 1 peelings from 
$52.25 to $50.00 a ton, and from $30.25 to 
$30.00 a ton for No. 3 peelings. Export 
business was also slight during the month, 
although some shipments to Spain were 
reported. In view of current prices and 
import-export regulations, there is very 
little incentive to ship scrap abroad. 

Following are dealers’ selling prices for 
scrap rubber, in carload lots, delivered to 
mills at the points indicated: 











Easte : 

Points 
Mixed auto tires. $12.00 $15.00 
Peelings, No. 1 50.00 50.00 
3 a 30.00 30.00 

¢ per Lb.) 

Black inner tubes... 4.50 3.50 
Red passenger tubes.... 7.50 7.50 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


HE reclaimed rubber market showed 
some improvement in activity during 
May, with demand increasing over the April 
level. This increase in demand was not 
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Butadiene acrylonitrile 
copolymer latex 





WE COVER THE 
WATERFRONT 
WITH A COMPLETE 
LINE OF 
WATER-BASED 
MATERIALS 


eee eae, 
LOTOL* 


Compounded latices— 
ready to use 


KRALAC* 


Plastic latices 


NITREX 


SHRINK-MASTER 


Process for rendering 
woolens shrink resistant 
and long wearing 


LATEX 


Natural and synthetic 


KANDAR* 


Permanent finish for 
textiles 


KOLOC* 


Cationic resin composi- 
tions for cotton, rayon, 
and wool 


NAUGATEX* 





Dispersed chemical com- 
pounding ingredients for 
all latices 


KRALASTIC 


Flexible plastic latices 


DISPERSITE* 


Aqueous dispersion of 
rubber, reclaimed rub- 
ber, or resins 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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KRALASTIC LATICES 


FLEXIBLE PLASTIC LATICES FOR COATING AND 
SATURATING TEXTILES, PAPER AND OTHER 
FIBROUS MATERIALS 





May be applied on conventional equipment 


© Tack-free—dry surface 
e Thermoplastic 

© Heat sealing 

© Oil resistant 


@ Flexible 


NAUGATUCK (&) CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
“Headquarters for Latex, Lotols and Dispersites”’ 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


BRANCHES: 
Akron Chicago 
Boston New York 


Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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crude 
to be 


in proportion to the great rise in 
rubber prices, but a certain lag is 
expected. With the crude rubber market 
at its current high levels, a definite and 
marked increase in consumption of re- 
claim is certain to take place within the 
immediate future. The outlook for reclaim 
continues optimistic, therefore, and pro- 
duction is at a high level. 

Final February and preliminary March 
statistics on the domestic reclaimed rubber 
i available. 


industry are now February 
production totaled 20,424 long tons; con- 
sumption, 19,741 long tons; imports, 50 
long tons; exports, 790 long tons; and 
month-end stocks, 27,256 long tons. Pre- 
liminary figures for March give a_ pro- 
duction of 23,036 long tons; consumption, 
22,286 long tons; exports, 988 long tons; 
and month-end stocks, 27,517 tons. 

No changes in reclaimed rubber prices 


were reported last month, and current 
prices follow: 
Reclaimed Rubber Prices 
Sp. Gr ¢ per Lb. 
WVRDIE Hire .5.05.0 1.18-1.20 8.25/ 8.75 
Se a 1.18-1.20 8.25/ 9.25 
Inner tube 
PE icccaanankon amas 1.20-1.22 11.50/12.50 
OD ives besen-ce0ees 1.20-1.22 14 /14.5 
(CER eee: 1,181.20 9.5 /10 
MEM kb wanna assess 1.16-1.18 8.5 / 9 
SEE cesses - 1,50-1.52 8.25/ 8.75 


The above list includes those items or classes only 
that determine the price basis of all derivative 
reclaim grades. Every manufacturer produces a 
variety of special reclaims in each general group 
separately featuring characteristic properties of 
quality, workability, and gravity at special 


prices 





COTTON AND FABRICS 


New York Corton EXCHANGE 


WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 
Mar. Apr Ma May May May 
26 13 20 27 
33.04 33.30 


31.73 31.88 





30.81 31.28 31.31 


31.08 


A‘ TER an 
movement, heavy trading 
prices higher on the New York Cotton 
Exchange in May. Major factors behind 
the advance were a sharp increase in de- 
mand for cotton goods; predictions of pos- 
sible great inroads into the carry-over 
if only average vields are obtained on the 
reduced acreage this coming season: un- 
favorable weather reports from the 
Cotton Belt; and the continued bright ex- 
port outlook. 

Estimates of exports for the 1949-1950 
season are now placed at 5,500,000 
or 2,750,000,000 pounds of cottort. 


initial irregular 


sent cotton 


peri rd ot 


bales, 
Of this 


total, ECA-backed purchases are ex- 
pected to take about 3,600,000 bales. India 
Was said to have bought 300,000 bales in 


May and reported to have allocated $20,- 
000,000 for new purchases of American 


cotton within the near future. ECA allo- 
cations for cotton purchases announced 
during May were as follows: Korea, $2,- 
000,000; Denmark, $1,375,000; France 
$20,000,000; United Kingdom, $15,000,- 
000; and French North Africa, $410,000. 

The 15/16-inch middling price started 


the month at 33.45¢ fell to a low of 33.17¢ 
on May 4, then rose to end the month at 
a high of 34.47¢. July futures opened at 
32.88¢, reached a low of 32.53¢ on May 9 


and climbed to a high of 33.47¢ on May 31. 
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Fabrics 


Industrial cotton fabrics enjoyed their 
briskest business of the year during May, 
with boom conditions noted in virtually 
the entire range of wide drills, ducks, and 
broken twills. The stimulus given to the 
duck market by recent government buying 
has had a marked effect, but civilian de- 
mand was very strong from a wide cross- 
section of industrial outlets. The automo- 


bile trades were absorbing heavy goods 
and coating fabrics at an all-time high 
rate. 

Chafers and hose and_ belting ducks 


sold into the third quarter to the rubber 


industry at a heavy rate and are said to 
be tight through the second quarter. 
Sheetings sold strongly, although mainly 


in small lots and to outlets other than the 
bag trade. Sales of print cloths were re- 
ported in substantial quantities into early 
1951, and third-quarter supplies were re- 
ported very limited. Osnaburgs were said 
to be in only moderate demand, with minor 
inquiries received from the bag trade. 


Cotton Fabrics 








Drills 
50-inch 1.85-yd........... d. $0.37 
eT eee rT rie Pee 2 
Ducks 
38-inch 1.84-yd. S. F........ yd. nom. 
y : ace ’ .315/.32 
4815 
59 
eaaiiaien 
BD-ineh 2.0lerd... 6k. ni dawced yd. .25 
Raincoat Fabrics 
Bombazine, 64x60 5.35-yd.. yd. 215 
Print cloth, 38% inch, 64x60.... 1625 
Sheeting, 48-inch, 4.17-yd.. : 21 
52-inch 3.85-yd....<..s<. : .2225 
Chafer Fabrics 
id-o7./eq. yd: Pl......... lb 64 
11.65-0z./sq. yd. S... 59 
10-80-0z. /sq. yd. S 61 
8.9-0z. /sq. yd. S.. i 645 
Other Fabrics 
Headlining, 6 99-inch 1.35 yd- 
2-ply ee lenece ees. i .965 
64- inch 1.25-yd. 2-ply. ; 6063 
Sateens, 53-inch 1.32-yd... oF 
58-inch 1.2l-yd....... 4 6238 
Tire Cords 
K.P. std. oS | Peer irr ys 685 
12-4-2.. o cov ye 675 


RAYON 


IGHER prices for rayon yarns, in- 
cluding high-tenacity tire 
a strong possibility should the 
Workers Union, CIO, demands for wage, 
pension, and other benefits substantially 
affect producers’ earnings. Despite efforts 
by producers to hold the price line on 
rayon yarn, market observers believe that 
anything more than very moderate con- 
cessions to the union will be reflected in 
higher yarn prices. American Viscose 
Corp. is the most seriously affected of all 
major producers since its wage clause 
must be negotiated by June 30, the first 
expiration date in the industry, and the 
pattern set in this case may well be 
adopted throughout the industry. 
Rayon producers’ shipments to domestic 
consumers during April amounted to 94,- 


400,000 pounds, 11% below the record 
attained in March. Shipments of viscose 
high tenacity yarn totaled 22,600,000 
pounds, a drop of 16% from the March 
figures because of the strike at the 
American Enka Corp. Lowland, Tenn., 
plant. Total shipments of high-tenacity 


yarn during the first four months of this 


yarns, are 
Textile 





increase 


year were 98,500,000 pounds, an 


of 8% over the corresponding 1949 period. 
Rayon yarn used for tires and related 
items reached 74,600,000 pounds during 


the first quarter of 1950, an increase of 
3,300,000 pounds over the last quarter of 
1949. 


No changes in rayon tire yarn and 
fabric prices occurred during May, and 
current prices follow: 

Rayon Prices 

Tire Yarns 

0 UG SIAR Eira a a eter oe $0.55 

SUED PAMEEIID S655 Sie. 91590 oe bilo we as 55 

Tos. | | OSS Se ieee 55 

I ee 54 

LEU RESET AS eee eerie 54 

Og Ee ee 54 

2 UTE. Aer 53 
ee 53 
PE ekce takers eeaw ba xe 55 / = =$0.56 
Tire Fabrics 

oo 0 Sera .67 
SIO Ds oss oe bis oo ass oss 645 / 66 
dl et re 63 


NE 
CALENDAR 


May 15- Independence Drive. (United 
July 4. States Treasury Savings Bonds.) 
May 30- World Transportation Fair. Santa 
Sept.9. Anita Park, Los Angeles. Calif. 
June 15. New York Rubber Group. An- 
nual Outing. Doerr’s Grove, Mil- 
burn, N. J. 
June 16. Boston Rubber Group. Summer 
Outing. United Shoe Country 
Club, Beverly, Mass. 
June 16. Akron Rubber Group. Annual 
Outing. Firestone Country Club. 
June 16. Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Annual Golf Tournament. 
June 16. Miami Valley Section, SPE. Pic- 
nic. Terrace Park Country Club, 
Milford, O. 
June 17- The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
18. Inc. Summer Outing. Del Mar 
Hotel, Del Mar, Calif. 
June 19- ASME. Semi-Annual Meeting. 


23. Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 19- Chemical Institute of Canada. 
22. Annual Meeting. Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 


June 21. New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Shelburne, New York, N. Y. 

June 23. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Summer Outing. Forest Lake 
Country Club, Pontiac, Mich. 

June 26- ASTM. Annual Meeting. Chal- 

30. fonte-Hadden Hall, Atlantic City, 

N. J. 

June 29. Rhode Island Rubber Ciub. An- 
nual Outing, Metacomet Golf 
Club, East Providence, R. I. 

July 28. Chicago Rubber Group. Annual 
Golf Outing. Medinah Country 
Club, Itasca, Ill. 

Aug. 7- U. S. International Trade Fair, 


19, Chicago, Iil. 
Aug. 8. New York Rubber Group. Golf 
Tournament, _Baltusral Club, 
Springfield, N. J. 


Sept. 3- American Chemical Society, Chi- 
8. cago, Ill. 
Sept. 5- Chicago Section, A. C. S. Sixth 
9. National Chemical Exposition. 
Chicago Coliseum, Chicago, Ill. 
Sept. 13. Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Sept. 18. Rochester Section, SPE. 
Sept. 26- Industrial Packaging & Materials 
29. Handling Exposition, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Sept. 28- American Association of Textile 


30. Chemists & Colorists. The Went- 
worth, Portsmouth, N. H. 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 











HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 





SSS = 
Regular and Special 
Constructions 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 


and 


ARM Y 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


CurransBarry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


Current Quotations* 


Abrasives 
Rottenst iome 


Accelerators, Organic 


ROMS Sa hs sk sues eeeniee ek Ib. 





~ 





iS) 


bo tm 09 im ip St 
Oro woren ag 


Accelerator-Activators, Inorganic 


Lime hydrated......... ton 


Litharge, comml........../b. 
Eagle, sublimed Aiseneee db. 
Natior se t 





Zine mrs e, commL.f.. Sb: 
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a ee et 


$0.055 
43.00 


Ser naneten: Organic 


Aktone a rey Ib. 





Antiseptics 
% 


S pelaeea ithenate, 6-8 we 


Pentachloroph tenol.. .....1b. 





Resorcinol. technical 


b. 
Zinc naphthenate, 8-10%. .lb. 


rection Agents 


m, bicarbonate . 





*Prices in general are f.o.b. works. 
grade or quantity variations. 
prevents listing of all known ingredients. 
are not guaranteed; contact suppliers for spot 


prices. 


$0.20 





cs 


at pet pet et 
7) 
oO 


. Or 
Nivin+ 
r=) 


1 
1,00 
1.50 


~~~. 


or) 
~s 


BIA 
tec 
— 


~) 
w 
oO 


_ 
oO 


at et pet 
-_ 


Range indicates 
Space limitation 


Prices 


+For trade names, see Color— White, Zinc Oxide. 





Bonding Agents 


a“ ea eepaneananene > $7.00 
ery PEER ro. lt 3.50 
ere re eee ga 6.75 


AS ee 5D 





Carbon Blacks 
Conductive Channel—CC 





0 15 

18 

t 2 

Seesns ae lb. 22 
Voltex..... lb. 18 


pnd Processing Channel—EPC 
1 AA A .069 





Hard Processing Channel—HPC 


Continental F........... lb. .069 

Cs Cans ye 069 
Kosmobile $/Disiedensed S/d. .069 
Micronex Mk. II......... lb .065 
Cotee. te | UE or ere b .069 
WV IOCO WO os sions wok oe. e as ieie 1b. 069 


Medium Processing re 
ied i 4 lb. 
inental A 









Kee bile $-66/Dixiedense: d 

S-66. ee .069 
Micronex Stan idard. eae ‘lb. .065 
Spheron #6......... : 5 ae .069 
BMERG Msc aseon cee ase lb. .065 
WNAUCD Bk Sse core baw iau'e lb. .069 
Conductive Furnace—CF 
| PERT Or Tee eee, lb .08 
Fast Extruding Furnace—FEF 
PEK IM si-c5 esis Sik pales lb. .0525 
Fine Furnace—FF 
SE rare | .055 
i lb. .065 

UD eos anis o's sine De 12 
ya — prenennnegerrs 

Cs ee lb. 074 

Ph Mblack Re Rrra lb .07 
Bt ie a bas owas seins lb .O74 
WAUCAT PAGES ss ws sieves is ee lo. .074 
Medium Abrasion Furnace—MAF 
Philblack A... lb. .0525 
High Modulus Furnace—HMF 
Continiex TIMP... oc .ees lb. .05 
Kosmos 40/Dixie 40. lb. .05 

50/Dixie 50. enulD: .055 
MOOG oh choxends seeiee 1b. .05 
Py rrr eee 1b. .0475 
PN Bils:a'c.000s0eneeees lb .05 

SC Pee AD ee en Srna lb 055 
Reinforcing Furnace—RF 
Kosmos 60/Dixie 60...... lb. .074 
Semi-Reinforcing Furnace—SRF 
Contines GRP... csesess lb. 035 
ee REE Pe ee ere lb. .035 
PNUSTIEK, 0 5G so na.veeib.aew ar lb, .0325 

Non-staining........... lb .035 
OS EE ae lb. .035 
Kosmos 20/Dixie 20....../b. .035 
POMPE i oca.ccm 60S 09405 lb. .035 
Sterling NS, R,S.........1b. .035 
Very Fine Furnace—VFF 
ge eer lb. .07 
Fine Thermal—FT 
Le eS rs rr 1b. .05 
Medium Thermal—-MT 
I no 60050660 000:659 lb. .03 

NOMIIENEL SG oictabwioaae boi lb. .035 


Chemical Stabilizers 
—_— Boy Plumb-O-Sil A ag .28 


ee ree De 295 
po367 AR are Pee ib 5025 
Bo eee ere lb. 57 
ON Go Siete lb. 375 
Normasal . Ld, 4175 
TT ere lb. 2425 

Oe er eee lb. 2075 
LIOR BUPATOUC § 6.5.0 <s0s 00 en lb, 36 
UIC RG 9 sion 6:0 0:0 9:0 019 lb. 1.75 
be ee ee lb. .60 
Vanstary 16, 25. 6c cccccs lb. 33 
| Re eee lb. 75 
White lead, basic......... lb. 1475 
Witco Lead Stearate #50 . .lb. 5025 
Stabilizer #70........... 1.25 
Colors 
Black 
Black Paste $25. ..... 23. 1b. 22 
BK Iron Oniles. Sey: lb. -03 
Lampblack,comml. ..... lb. .07 
a gag ee eer Te lb. 0675 
OS a eee lb. 1075 
MB. ee Blacks ......1b. 0315 


INDIA 


/ $7.75 
4.00 
8:00 
/ .025 
/ 03 
22 
1215 
.165 
wo 
/ 315 
/ 1175 
/ 1125 
7 A175 
/ iv 
/ -1075 
/ 1175 
/ 115 
/ 1175 
/ 115 
/ 1175 
é 1125 
; we 
/ 1175 
/ 115 
/ 1175 
J 1175 
/ 1125 
/ air 
/ .1075 
7 1175 
/ 10 
/ .095 
/ .0975 
/ 105 
/ 16 
/ 1125 
/ 114 
/ 12 
/ yk rg 
/ .095 
/ 09 
/ .09 
/ .095 
/ .075 
/ .09 
/ .09 
/ .095 
/ 1125 
7 075 
/ 055 
/ .075 
‘4 .0775 
/ .075 
/ .075 
7 .075 
7 .075 
/ 12 
/ 38 
/ 85 
/ 77 
/ 1575 
/ 40 
/ 11 
/ 30 
/ -1025 
/ Bf | 
/ .0675 
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: = < the class of 
every classification- 
WITCO-made 


CHANNEL AND FURNACE 
carbon blacks 


In every important classification of channel and 





of furnace black, there is a proven Witco or Con- 
05 TINENTAL product at your service. 

& Every modern production and quality control 
5 measure is incorporated into Wirco carbon black 


plants. Chemists, engineers and technicians grade 

every step from source gas to shipment container. 

The complete line of Wrrco carbon blacks meets 

the exacting demands of the rubber, paint, ink, 

5 | wm | ; . paper and other industries—each Wirco product 
specially engineered for specific end results. 

Samples of Wirco and ConTINENTAL Carbon 

5 : Blacks are available for evaluation by your own 

technical staff. We will gladly provide a data sheet 

that will help you in requesting the samples suited 

for your needs. Call on Wirtco today. 


& y YOU KNOW THAT WITCO MAKES HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS 
& 


wT 


Check your requirements 
against these WITCO products: 


CONTINENTAL A MPC 
CONTINENTAL AA EPC 
CONTINEX HAF 
CONTINEX HMF 
CONTINEX SRF 


es x 
= 


PLO RE lO — 


Chemical Company 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
295 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Los Angeles ¢ Boston e Chicago e Detroit 
Cleveland e San Francisco e Akron 
London and Manchester, England 








Blue 

SREP ELLE CPOE ib. 
Heveatex pastes........../b. 
EEN oy os Buckie lb. 
Ms. +00 S0keeGedeane lb. 
Brown 


Brown Paste #5, #10....../b. 


Mapico.................l t 






Plastics bro 


Sien na, burn pats "lb. 





MURR. cs Lewsesoc cc x ‘lb. 
Orange 

LO Se eee. b. 
Oran ige Paste #13... etacees 








Ir ae Fag Red Terrie. Se. 0. 
Iron oxide, red.........../b. 
SOS SRR aes lb. 
Mapico... saan Gee aes 
Red Paste #17, 1-2 eae lb. 
SS OY, lb. 
Cs Ce ee <a 
(3 See re 
White 
Antimony oxide........../b. 
Burgess Iceberg....... ton 
Lithopone, titanated..... .Jb. 
Cryptone BT............&. 
Rayox LW b 
R-110 
Ti-Cal 





RC-HT 
Zopaque. 

Zinc oxide, comml.. . Ad. 
Azo ZZZ- 11, -44, 55. - sis 
md ocak cnes seo hems lb. 
35% leaded. lb. 
Eagle AAA, lead free... .1b. 
SAL lb. 
35% leaded...... . lb. 
50% leaded.... . Lb, 


Florence Green Seal-8.. .1b. 
Red Seal-9..........db 





White Seal-7... ee 
Horsehead XX-4, -78..../b. 
Kadox-15, 17, ‘; Sn | 

_ FRR 10. 
Leh igh, 35% leaded.... ./b. 

Ee leaded... er 
Protox-166........ § 


St. Joe, lead { FIOB. co ono lM 
Standard, 5% % leaded. lb. 
Zinc sulfide, comml.. b 


Cryptone ZS-800. pe 
Yellow 
Cadmiur 1 yellow lithopone lb. 
Cadmolith Yellow........lb. 
PS. +2... sthaskensen lb 
UY ee ee lb. 
Iron oxide, y yellow........ Ib. 
RRO oe occ poacws eek eies 
Ocher, yellow. ere ee lb. 
OS OSS OF 





RS web dp ss ea eee lb. 
SE ners? 1b 
Dispersing Agents 

Darsvan Nos 1,2......... 1b. 
ee rere lb. 
Uy SS | re 1b. 


Dusting Agents 
Extrud-o-Lube, conc.. ..gal. 


Glycerized Liquid Lubri cant, 


concentrateG.......c.0s gal 

SUE on kis S05460s5 aed lb. 
MPC ce cL ospaakanceee lb 
yf ton 
tt Sarr ton 
Snow Crest Talc ton 
Di pphetsscncene sed gal. 
CAE WHORTRER, «0 oc 0:00 6406 lb 
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vb C9 pee peat pet oo 


Off-color, domestic 
4 1 





_ PRY ROCIWWO oP: ° 
~~ o 
ak 


Cryo 1e BA, CB, MS. ... 


Lead sulfate 5 _- 


Sun DLS Ls bosscodur se lb. 


eR SR, 








= ‘Alba samen 
al 


or 


Ww vita "Rae cel 


mrt oO OG 2 
~™N 


a3 
Mom 


a 


x 


Pee Rubber Paints... 


et ne Pt ent at fat ft pt pnt et pd pt pt pd tt 
WwWrwoNw Wrote uk se Whotototsc 
, , ° 


boro eisssi 


Croncrorcr 


Rubber ee: clear. 


ey Seas 


eT Piclass esate ite ke Ib. 


gig 


Wan WAS s-c. cuca ae gal. 


ee 


Latex Compounding Ingredients 


hergock GS, 15% solids.. 

AgeRite Dispersions... . OB : 

Amberex Solutions....... Ib. 
lb 


a BBX, Cone 


ey 


ASEBUSD BD. discs se sciee lb. $0.30 
Se ere 
Aveaicet 240) ow. 5 ec ie es lb. 
a 8 ee ey lb. 
Aresklene 375 Pivcnccep een lb. 
EAU ons ia geld ve ais. wie lt 
Black No. 25, dispersed. . ./b 
oe eens ee re cer lb. 
C5 Se er ene lb 
CE Ee Serna ee b 


DC Antifoam A......----db. 
Disper sed Si ulfur No. 2... 1b. 





ee lb. 
US SS SS eee See Ib. 
Micronex, colloidal. ....../b. 





SS RS ae lb. 
SPDX-GL. 5 iis heavens 
Stablex A. Se ese ne lb. 
B. Bier dren WROD: 
‘TARR mene 8 
ss 

Sulfur Dispersion, 50% on as 
SE rer eee lb 
Lb FS OE oe lb 


Tergitol wetting agents. 2 ohOs 
Thiocarbanilide (A-1).....1b. 
a YS | ee lb. 
Zinc oxide, dispersed .... ./b. 


Mold Lubricants 


Aluminum stearate......./b. 


ee ee re 1b. 
4 See lb. 
MDL, Paste. ... +2... .! lb. 
VASERBUP asc:so as sue lb. 
Carbowax compounds.... ./b. 
Colite Concentrate...... 3 
” ee “4 
DC Mold Release Fluid. 
— Nos. 35, 35A, 
DON Bice ciara ince a alow aiacyis eet lb. 
Glycerized Liquid Lubricant, 
concentrated......... gal, 
SE Sc ch ah oe ae ee 
EES Pree - 
Mild iPaste... ..s¢24.5.8 lb. 
Monten Wak. .s..0s4><< D> 
Serres. lh. 
Polyethylene Glycols .... .lb. 
Sodium stearate.......... lb. 
ee! rr ceT rT ere lb. 
OC Cae ene een ton 
Wes sack eewes ga 
Odorants 
Alamasks.............- 


B-3223.. 

Coumarin. 

Curodex 19 
8 





| SERIO sear ee Ey 
COE! | Re eer serie lb 
-5280, -5424, -53481 
4) EE eC Bee lb. 
0 ON SR ere pace lb. 
PEPE OTEs hic ase oaea om lb. 
Resodor Nos. 1, 5 1b. 
Oe errr lb. 
RIGO ID los 0 6S ce es lb. 
errr lb. 
WEIMER occ eseaaste ces lb 


Plasticizers and Softeners 








LATS no CORES AREA Er lb. 
Aro Lene #1980.......... lb. 
LT TS oe yo lb. 
Soe ages 
errr rer ar. lb. 
SN 65 cheese heaen lb. 
Gee 1b. 
rer lb. 
Bel syicsnscsanee ss ° «80. 
RE ae eS 1b. 
OK Ob Ce 1b. 
ie Se eS Soe eer 1b 
Da Aan 
DUNGTAK TESING » ..6.0.0:00:0 0: lb. 
BB UNATIBEOL AS) 99590-05560 910.0 1b. 
OS Se errr ie lb. 
CRE ee Ib. 
TERE OGHER. 2 0:0.4-s.50 5009.00 1b. 
i DERE Sree Baya: lb. 
DED suis saieeo basaue e lb. 
ace sae oebDs 

S Plast: 5 
ee re ee lb. 
ARSE RUIN Ss ci:5i6 a oiasae sine lb. 
Lt SE eee es lb. 

, errr Orr CCT ee lb. 
Dielex Backs seawau ee lb. 
Dipolymer Oil... 4+. gal. 


Dispersing Oil No. 10. . a 
Duraplex C-50 LV, 100%. 
oS Serer reer reer. tt 
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CUSTOMERS BUY 
BY APPEARANCE TOO! 


You may have the longest lasting floor tile on the market — but your customers can't see into 





the future. All they can see is what appears on the surface — and that includes the price tag. 
You can't afford a lot of rejects or high mold maintenance costs — and you can't sell a prod- 
uct that doesn't have a high and uniform surface finish. That's why most rubber companies 
use Dow Corning Silicone mold release agents —DC Mold Release Emulsions for platens, molds 
and curing bags — DC Mold Release Fluid on green tubes and carcasses for bead and partina 
line release. They give you molded rubber goods with more sales appeal; they reduce 


scrap to an all-time low and cut mold maintenance costs by as much as 80%. 


so SPECIFY 


better 
finish 





For more information write today for data sheet M-18 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
ATLANTA * CHICAGO « CLEVELAND ¢« DALLAS * LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto 

Great Britain: Albright and Wilson Ltd., London IN a ee 
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Stez ari c aci i, si ngl e pr pressed ./b. 








/ 


SS SS SS 


Reclaiming Oils 


Bard gages cae soere esaeee ib, $0.0225 


B. R. PES ING, sos oso oS -02 





Amorez 11-190 ree lb. .04 


16.00 
20.00 
40.00 
50.00 
35.00 
37.00 
45.00 
30.00 
14.00 
14.00 
30.00 
17.00 
13.50 





Go oi Ri te Resin 50...... 1b. 415 

i aa ree lb. al 

Magnesia, “Calciz ed, Carey /b. .28 
ye ES ORs entree yo lb. 31 


. ton 105.00 
. ton 125.00 
10 


Oo 


ao 


DiototsuL obit 
OD me OFOrbo Crore 











Mi lled. 
S-3. -6 
2 
5 
25 
.0325 
.28 
44 
lene EF -055 
Super Mt BbteK occas ton 124.00 
PIER Be atk Scweesu er ton 105.00 
ton 45.00 
Zin 1c oxide, commercialt.. ./b. 1275 
Retarders 
Cumar RH -105 
LTO Be ea eee 55 
E-S-E-N .36 
Good-Rite Vultrol 255 
R-17 Resi -1075 
45 
36 


Retarder AS/ 
»D 


43 

ES aa ar lb 51 
ee lb 1.25 
SUNODER oi vaaiscccccsasectOs  Aeb 
WORT co sa cbs danaexcen Ib. .50 





$0.0494 
.029 
.0235 


.049 


3.00 


ror) 
o 





Solvents 
3 




































$0.22 $0.2 
é 00 60 
l 044 095 
0725 092 
S £al. 30 38 
Dici me Pentanes.... lb O04 055 
Dipentene DD. gsi a sie. .35 36 
AS A 1.00 
.185 235) 
; 19 28 
1c - vs 17 265 
Pine ‘Oil D. D.. .60 61 
PT 150 Pine Solv ie 44 55 
Skellysolve-E..... ets a -153 
m. rim l 33 
109 
089 
195 2 
19 ad f 
37 
23 .28 
Synthetic Resins 
Geon Latices (dry wt.)..../b. 465 .60 
34 60 
365 8d 
A3 08 
4 58 
oo 5@ 
Synthetic Rubbers and Latices 
Chemigum N-1.. lb. .0d 60 
Chemigum Latex Ty pe ‘101 
(dry wt.) lb son 40 
Bees ar OR- 15, 52 5d 
45 46 
47 48 
50 ol 
49 j .54 
42 AT 
435 485 
29 40 
.30 ij Bw 
601, 601-A. isis ee SES 32 j 43 
TOOss 6 cos wivew eles lb .36 / 47 
Neoprene Type AC, C Cee .00 53 
E Ee eee Pee 65 / 68 
FR, ey ahise a see lb. ep / .78 
GN, GN- A, iis sacucewee lb, 32 / 35 
RT, Sena ante lb, 35 / 38 
Par acti ear lb 43 / 45 
26NS60, 26NS90.......1b. 44 / 46 
35 RAC ere lb a1 / 53 
2 arac :. Latex chica H 
5% Soa 38 / 42 
P Bese "X-100. Sachs “ee 
NIE Sa ee enoaneT: /* 2.35 / 4.05 
Tackifiers 
Bunarex resins.........../l .05 - 
Contogums Skim’ S ieee wae rera lb. 0875 / me | 
el aS | Oe | 135 / x! 
WeSINOID ck ch swiss a4 lb. 1325 = / | 
CS re -1122 oli 
Indopol H-100 85 / WW 
BION Co ue Gane: a0 1.12 / 1.2 
ECAC coo Saka eo ewt ) -10 / ok 
Nevindene 125 / 156 
Picco-10, - 12 7 ly a 
Piccolastic T ackifiers:...../ b. .139 / 2755 
Piccolyte Resins.. ares Lo / .207 
Pices yuMaron resin S.. i lb 055 195 
.06 / -065 
41 
.205 
32 
Vulcanizing Agents 
Dibenzo G-M-F............. lb. 2.50 
Ethyl Tues... ...s00 lb. 1.00 
ES BCE SS caricisisseucisvsos we ib. 2.50 
Litharge, commercial..... Ib. 1375 = / -1475 
Eagle, sublimed........ lb, a75 6/ -1485 
National Lead.........1b. -1475 .1485 
— calcined ...... lb. .29 / 31 
Co re ne ib. .28 
Ke M —— Grade. ./b. ot 
Lagnt No. WOL 0.54 000+ lb 175 
Methyl uae. Sree lb. 1.60 


Red Lead, commercial. ...1b. 11475 /  .162 
Eagle, National Lead.. .1b. -1575 


Sulfur flour, comml..100 /bs. 1.60 / 2.30 
ES Oc Pee Ib. 036 = / .041 
SOUND load aa tesns Koes lb. .0175 .051 
ASTRON OS shy one 5 Gunen e Ib. 0325 / -0825 
COS ee lb 195 
TNBOLUDIOBO. 6.060 00a.0 lb. 13 / 135 
Rubbermakers.....100/bs. 2.35 / 3.05 
Spider Brand.......... 1b. .023 / -044 
SEAMNOOE oc sce oe wieesowe 1b. 0175 / .0285 

BUD sss cious eins sans lb. 2.00 

LN a een lb. 2.00 

V = sag 4 & Seen lb. 38 y 45 

. See Ib. 42 / 49 

Whi te ‘ate SINGATC. ..4...5. lb. 1875 =f 1725 

ees Basse e 1b. 1 y 1725 
National Tread coe a s3 lb. 1375 1475 
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RECIPE 


Smoked Sheets 

“CUMAR"” Resin, Light EX Grade 
“Philblack” A 

Calcium Carbonate (Precipitated) 
“Silene” EF 

Zinc Oxide 

Stearic Acid 

“Agerite” Alba 

“Sunproof” 

Sulfur 

Benzothiazy! Disulfide 

DOTG 


Specific Gravity 
Rubber Hydrocarbon, % by Weight 


Rubber Hydrocarbon, % by Volume 57.0 
Mooney Viscosity, ML, 4 min. @ 212 F. 57.0 
Scorch Test: Press Cures @ 250 F. 
Minutes Cure 
2 None 
10 Slight 
; 15 Fair 
Press Cure at 316 F. (70 Ib.)—10 Minutes: 
Tension and Hardness Data Aged 24 Hrs. 
Unaged @ 100 C. 
Stress, 300%, psi. 1500 1600 
Tensile, psi. 1900 1700 
Elongation, % 400 310 
Hardness, Shore A 79 82 
Tear-Resistance, Angle, lb. /1-in. thickness 185 145 
Press Cure at 316 F. (70 Ib.) —15 Minutes: 
Abrasion Resistance, du Pont cc. loss/ hp-hr. 273 300 
Compression Set, 25% Constant Deflection, % 43 —_— 
Resilience, Yerzley, 20% Deformation, % 44 33 
Rebound, Goodyear-Healey, % 53.0 47.8 
Contact Stain (24 hrs. @ 175 +2 F.) Slight — 
Migration Stain (24 hrs. @ 125 +2 F.) Slight 


To confer efficient and safe processibility, 
and to impart smooth and rapid calendering 
and extruding properties, ““CUMAR’”’ resin, 
light EX grade, is an exceptionally effective 
processing aid. It has found wide application 
in the compounding of natural rubber and 
synthetic elastomers. 


Its reinforcing feature modifies the nerve of 
the rubber, minimizes shrinkage, and pre- 
vents sagging and flattening in open steam 
and air cures. Its extending character im- 
proves physical properties, and permits 


June, 1950 


100.00 
10.00 
62.50 
50.00 
25.00 

5.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.50 
1.00 
0.25 





Total 260.25 


1.37 
38.5 





higher filler loading, thereby reducing com- 
pounding costs. The light EX grade of 
“CUMAR?” resin is also extremely valuable 
for improving cut-growth resistance, and hot 
and cold tear-resistance. 


In the design of automotive and aeronautical 
parts, mechanical and proofed goods, foot- 
wear, soles and heels, flooring matting, bumper 
and channel stocks, and in items which are 
to be used in contact with dark-colored enam- 
els and lacquers, ““CUMAR’” resin, light EX 
grade, promotes quality along with economy. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
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United States Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 





Quantity 
Imports for Consumption of Crude 
and Manfactured Rubber 
UNMANUFA( RED, Lbs 





i 1ed ru 112,000 
Scrap rubber 1,609,219 





82,706 


126,403,258 $20,022,861 








S57 
B 977 
( S50 
I 42 
Rubbe 
B 64 
S 2 178 
s 539 
144 
, 47 604 
O 473.120 
R 
R era 
icking / 103 
Gaske 1] 
1,079 
ppl ers y 300 
Rubber € 366 
Band 1,265 
Gutta pe 4 pr s 
ts 850 
Synthetic ,r 
Or} ne wt 





GRaNpD ToT 
ALL RURRER IMPORTS . 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs 


107,733 
500 


s: GR-S 161,908 
885,805 

245,285 

100 

ne 27,874 
ity] 14,447 


4 


,769,03 1 


2,354,254 





TOTALS 5,566,937 


MANUFACTURED 
60,267 














r ceme 
clott 7,0: 
Piece ¢ s i 
sheeting q: 17,738 
twear 
y 4,618 
er es pr 10,371 
eas py 8,458 
Soles loz. pr 28,435 
Heels loz. p) 92,899 
Sol 12 
eets It 188,284 
ve ittens, 
py 9,454 
Drug st rie A t 
es 1 S\ 
ringes n P6464 
19,452 
28,865 


126,626 
3,626 


60,069 
32,037 





$4,963 
10,4938 








$167,887 


$20,190,748 


$47,679 
1,450 
34,197 
314,774 
118,375 
183 
8,208 
12,181 
150,977 
56,610 


$744,634 


$110,571 


15,997 
132,891 


$4,079 
26,219 
17,570 
12,865 


38,072 


78,792 
5,792 


5,034 


2,140,845 
372,476 
44,940 
164,768 
237,740 
11, 405 


























F bruary, 1950 February, 1950 


Quan antity Value Quantity Value 
Re expoits of Foreign Merchandise 








2,352 63,623 UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 
183,649 17.856 Crude rubber..... 1,250,367 $252,013 
143.812 108.318 Balata . 5 55,007 34,737 
37,417 23,694 TOTALS... 1,305,374 $286,750 
60,094 76.387 MANUFACTURED 


Drug sundries, except 

water bottles and foun- 

tain syringes $293 
Rubber and_= rubberized 

















a) 
clothing Wg f 
76,694 »ber toys and balls 1,416 
13,286 »velty balloons 121 
$10,174 é S 
110,652 100 2,58 
513,623 tubes, 
6,692 k, t ’ 348 
9,097 I 
448 
398,100 114,437 TOTALS 3 $5,439 
GRAND TOTALS, 
332,587 ALL RUBBER REEXPORTS $292,189 














SOURCE: Depart- 
GRAND ToTaLs, Exports ent 
United States Rubber Statistics—February, 1950 
1 Figures in Long Tons, Dry Weight 
Distribution Mo 
Production In sports Total Const 
, total : 0 50, 057 50,057 
oy 36 3,336 A 
latex, total 39: 53,393 56,580 558 
ers, total 31,371 31,860 sy Wf 88,381 
1,887 22,490 23,974 72 68,469 
*3,996 148 4,144 4,071 0 
73,826 0 3,826 2,979 395 
7911 0 911 836 110 
and sy 
55,428 84,764 88,440 1,135 
t 8 50 20,474 19,741 790 
GRAND TOTALS 49,760 55,478 105,238 108,181 1,925 





* Governmer 


Priv: me plat " productic 


t plant production. 





Source: Rubber Division, -ODC, United States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C 





Estimated Automotive Pneumatic 
Production, Inventory, March, 
1950-1949 


Casings and Tube Shipments, 
February, 1950; First Three Months, 


% of First First 
Change from Three Three 
asing March, Preceding F ebruary, Months, Months, 
1950 Month 1950 1950 1949 
juipment 2,484,413 2,890,653 8,122,837 5,880,318 
eb 26,7 716 7,650,168 7,085, 380 
5 é 1: 





+ 7.47 
+10.10 h x 62 14,920,349 
1 nth 5.60 9 784.7 715 10,332,388 10,659,397 














Sins 

I ent 359, 941 1,047,320 1,110,841 
, 1,780,644 1,594,512 
Expor 193,519 264,504 
Toral +19.30 3,021,474 2,969,857 
Productior - §.31 3,343,740 3,452,162 
Inventory end nonth + 0.51 2,022,177 2,411,903 
2,829,810 3,246,594 9,170,157 6,991,159 
3,857,764 2,869,636 9,430,812 8,679,892 
: 106,133 100,047 32 386,480 
TOTAL : 6,793,707 + 9,29 6,216,277 16,057,531 
Productio 7,314,390 + 9,32 6,690,603 18,372,511 
er 12,354,565 + 4.73 11,796,627 13,071,300 

Tube 
2,831,078 3,245,022 9,165,646 6,975,695 
2,841,560 2,306,820 7,312,592 7,109,067 
60,853 58,059 177,182 266,716 
5,733,491 + 2.20 5,609,901 16.655,420 14,351,478 
6,223,014 + es 3 5,803,209 17,6 52 15,776,123 





2% 
ventory end of month 11,432,334 3.38 11,058,688 11,432 2" 334 10,960,023 


lative data on this report include adjustmen ts made ir 4 prior months. 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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They Il Turn 


RUBBER into DOLLARS 


Faster! 


That’s why more and more firms, large and 
small, 


Specify. 
DAVIS-STANDARD * 
EXTRUDERS ! ! : 





Why not investigate THIS one? 


© 2” Cylinder bore. ® New Stock Screw Design. 
© Generous Tempering Jackets. 
® Xaloy Cylinder Liner. ; 
© Longer Cylinder. © Proven Extra Production. 


“People Who Know, Order Four In A Row!!” 
The STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Pacific Coast: 


© Exclusive “Stream-flo” Head Design. 


Export Office: Canada: Chicago: 

M i W. H. Del Mar Co., Tee 
Drexel Bldg., Williams & Wilson, Ltd., YSTIC, CONN 5140 Anak ncn ace. Grant Engineering Co., 
Philadelphia 6. Montreal, Toronto. Est. 1848 bien: egelion. ‘ Pershing Blvd. 














A LOW 
COST 






BUNA N PLASTICIZER 


PANAFLEX BN-1 


EXCELLENT FOR 


’ PANAFLEX BN-1 is an economical, light- 
colored plasticizer for synthetic rubber — es- 


pecially butadiene-acrylonitrile type. 
PRODUCTS! 






This new hydrocarbon plasticizer completely 


‘ ot ih. CtCté‘«‘«S SEI GRAVITY ................ voc ee eves 0.9440 

replaces dibutyl phthalate in nitrile rubbers— _ ae . a 
Se . : : : REFRACTIVE INDEX ..... eaueee aa 

produces soft vulcanizates having high tensile, DISTILLATION, °F ie as ae 560.730 
. ODOR j a Excellent 

excellent elongation, and very low modulus. VISCOSITY, SSU @ 100°F . wa 240 


good ageing properties, superior electrical char- 


acteristics, and show good gasoline and oil PAN AMERI@AN , 
EM Bi 


resistance. 
’ 122 East 42nd Street g-yverya-TaTy Plant 
New York 17, N. Y. Gee Texes City, Texas 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 
386 Fourth Avenue, 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) j ' 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 


Letter replies forwarded without charge, 
but no packages or samples. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 
RUBBER CHEMIST FOR TECHNICAL SERVICE, OR ASSISTANT 


chief che t es, mechanical or general. Broad experience in tires, oil 
resistant products, sponges, plastics, supervision 3 family, M. I. T. 
graduate. Address Box No. 574, care of InpIA RupBER Wor-p. 


GENERAL MANAGER-—GRADUATE CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
with 24 years’ compounding, technical, production, and general man- 
agement experience in all types of mechanical goods, desires new 
connections with progressive company. Address Box No. 575, care 
of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


PATTERN DESIGNER OR PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT 
ith 17 years’ experience in canvas and rubber footwear desires new 
3 Location immaterial. Address Box No. 576, care ot 


Ww 

connections Age 36 

INDIA Rugper Worip 
POSITION WANTED 


tion manager over 20 years 


turing following < 


tion molding, tiling of all types. Developed many new methods of labor 
saving devices: also developed new methods of plaster molding. Invented 
many new articles; also have broad experience in the scrap rubber field: 
been granted itents me of the above. Interested only in contract 
deal. Address Box 77, care 


f InpiaA RuBBEk WORLD. 





Where Needs Are Filled 


The Classified Ad Columns of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD bring prompt results at low cost. 








SITUATIONS WANTED (Continued) 


PLANT OR FACTORY MANAGER DESIRES NEW CONNECTION. 
25 years’ experience in the manufacture of sponge rubber molded 
products including skin coated materials for the automotive trade. 
Presently employed. Address Box No. 582, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 


SITUATIONS OPEN 


RUBBER CHEMIST: THREE TO FIVE YEARS’ LABORATORY 
or factory experience sole and heel industry or mechanical goods. Send 
complete résumé with salary desired. Address Box No. 572, care of Inpta 
RuBBER Wor-Lp. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

established for 25 \ 
age 35 to 45, as 
experienced in 


Los Angeles Rubber Manufacturer, 
pening for graduate mechanical engineer, 
-hief engineer. Applicant must be thoroughly 
tenance of basic rubber equipment and be able to design and superviss 
construction of equipment for specialized uses. Address Box No. 573, care 
of Inota Rupper Wor tp, giving all qualifications, experience, etc 


main 





DISPERSION CHEMIST 


Practical experience in the manufacture of aqueous dis- 
persion of reclaim, natural and synthetic rubbers. Ener- 
getic individual capable of developing and organizing 
operations of small-size dispersion facilities for a com- 
pany not presently in this field. State full particulars in 
first reply. 


Address Box No. 579, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 














QUALITY 


INTEGRITY 


SERVICE 


69 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


HOSE 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 


HOME RUEBER 


PACKING 
ot. — 


Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 





PACKING 


Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


COMPANY 


Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury 


CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. 


NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 















WABASH, IND. 





CANADA .- 





Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


BAYTOWN, TEXAS +» BARNESVILLE, GA. +> PASADENA, CAL. 


Associated Factories: 


MEXICO .- 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


AKRON, OHIO 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 


JEANNETTE, PA. 
PORTUGAL 


VENEZUELA - CHILE - 








(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 372) 
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7h PLA AS THE 
NOSE ON YOUR FACE! 
GOOD RUBBER Tf 

















Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 
330 West 42nd Street + New York 18, N. Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto 














TANNEY: COSTELLO 

















INCORPORATED 



































P.O. BOX 1112 











8 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 


REPRESENTATIVES FOR: 


5. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


Rubber — Natural and Synthetic 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 
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For Your 


RUBBER MACHINERY 


Buys of the month.... 





COMPLETE FOOTWEAR PLANT 


EQUIPMENT INCLUDES: 
20” x 22” x 60” Mill and 20” x 24” x 36” Cracker— 


both on one drive, force feed lubrication, 200 hp motor 


through Philadelphia gear enclosed herringbone reducer. 
20” x 60” 3-roll Calender with even and friction speed 
gears-—all gears including bull gear and pinion are her- 


ringbone——G. E. 125 hp motor. powered roll adjustments, 
force feed lubrication, enclosed herringbone reducer. 
2-12” x 30” 4-roll Calenders—each with 60 hp motor and 
herringbone reducer—Gears all herringbone. 

8’ 6” x 42’ long Hovinentel Vulcanizer with quick open- 
ing door—track, gauges, 40 cars. 

61” wide x 24’ id Spreader, rubber. 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 
2 #9 BANBURYS, COMPLETE 





In addition to the above we have available any and ail 
machinery necessary for the processing of rubber. 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 


P.O. Box 88 


Phone WAlbridge 1183-4 Akron, O. 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Continued 

















Efficient 


ccnoniel NPE W 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 
.. GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 





MACHINERY & SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 1—10 x 20” FARREL MILL WITH DRIVE, NO 
motor; 3—24” x 60” 3-roll Calenders with drives and variable speed 
D. C. motors; 1---2£1 Banbury with motor and drive: 1—5’ x ha bd u les anize: 





160% pressure, quick-locking door. 6 Royle and other Tube N 
\lso Mills, Calenders, etc. Send us your inquiries.  ( ONSO i [DATE D 
PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, New York N Phi 


BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE: PAPER ROLLS FOR CAV AGNARO 40-TON HY- 
draulic embossing calender. These rolls are 22” dia. x 60” working tac 
Equipped with herringbone connecting gears. -\ll these rolls are in A-1 

$1,000.00 each. Ad 


shape and have been used only a few months. Price, 
dress Box No. 578, care of INDIA RuBBER WoORLI 


FOR SALE: BANBURY MIXERS, MILLS, CALENDERS, LABO- 
ratory Mill and Banbury Unit, Extruders, Tubers, Hydraulic Presses. 
Send for detailed bulletin. EAGLE INDUSTRIES, INC., 110 Wash- 
ington Street, New York 6, N. Y¥. Digby 4-8364-5-6, 


FOR SALE: SARGENT “AP RON CONVEYER, 6-FAN RU BBER 
drier. Farrel 18” x 45”, 16” x 48” & 15” x 36”, 2-roll Rubber Mills, als 
new Lab. 6” x 12” Mixing Mills & Calenders, & other sizes up to 84”. 
Rubber Calenders. Extruders 2” to 6”. Ball & Jewell Rotary Cutters. Baket 
Perkins 200-gal. & 100-gal. heavy-duty double-arm, jack. ot also 9- 
& Lab. size. Large stock Hydraulic Presses from 12” x to 42” x 
platens from 50 to 1500 tons. Stokes Automatic Molding leg Hydr aulic 
Pumps & Accumulators. Injection Molding Machines 1 to 28 oz. Stokes & 
Colton single punch & rotary preform Tablet M: eos Ais 2%”. Bat 
bury Mixers 00 & up. Grinders & Crushers, etc. SEND FOR SPE¢ 
BULLETIN. WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY. ST 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 6, N 
YORK. 


FOR SAL E: 2-ROLL MILL ae X 18”. DOUBLE-ARM JACKE up D 


gal.. & 200 gal. Stokes Rotary 1 


48° 
“TAT 
EIN 
EW 


mixers: Lab. size, 5 gal., 2g 100 
punch presses. PE RRY BOU IP ME NT CORP., 1524 West Thompson St., 
Phila. 21, Pa 


RUBBER GOODS 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. U. S.A. 


SINCE 1880 
























RAND RUBBER CO. 








COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS FOR RUBBER 
1947 Second Edition 


A must for every compounder, with nearly 2,000 separate 
items listed. $5.00 in U.S.A.; $6.00 elsewhere. Add 2% 
sales tax for New York City. INDIA RUBBER WORLD, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 














MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


NEW ADDRESS: 183-189 ORATON ST. 


GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE —_— FROM STOCK 





UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
CABLE “URME” 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 











NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


Since 1891 
L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J., Akron, O., Chicago, Ill., 





Los Angeles, Calif., Stoughton, Mass. 
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The complete facilities of 
National-Erie engineering, metal- 
lurgical control, foundries and 
machine shops enable 
us to meet your largest 
extruder specifica- 
tions. . 
full responsibility for 


your 


quirements. At 











. to assume 


...4@ LAB EXTRUDERS 


extruder re- 





the right is a 

National-Erie 

8’’ standard 

tubingmachine At the left is shown one of our 1 1/2” small 
ala From blue production experimental extruders for rubber or 
print to finished : ; : : 
machine ready to plastics. Submit your rubber or plastics machine 
operate you can requirements to us—we shall cooperate fully and 
depend upon us. promptly. 


Complete Rubber and Plastics Working Machinery 


NATIONAL ERIE CORPORATION 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA © U.S.A. 

















Trade Mark 


HEVEATE 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds 


for all purposes 
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WANTED 
Financially responsible organization 
will purchase complete sponge and 
mechanical rubber goods plant with 
presses, calenders, mills and ex- 
truders. Will consider all offers. 
Please give complete details first 


letter. 
Address Box 555, 





c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 











Chemicals — Colors — Pigments 
Resins — Solvents — Glues — Plasticizers 
Other Raw Materials 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
80 Beaver Street, New York 5 Hanover 2-6970 








WANTED — Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete Rubber Plants through purchase of (1) 
capital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and equipment, 
whole or in part. Personnel retained where possible, 
strictest confidence. Box 1220, 1474 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y. 











CUSTOM MIXING 


We do milling and compounding of all types — blacks or 
colors — Master Batches — 

All mixing done under careful supervision and laboratory 
control. 


PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Continued ) 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
CUSTOM MILLING—FACILITIES AVAILABLE FOR MILL MIX 


ing and dissolving. Large raw materials stock, new equipment, competer 
staff, laboratory control, RUBBER AND ASBESTOS CORPORAT ION 
225 Belleville Avenue, Bloomfield, New Jersey. Bloomfield 2-1390 or Rector 


2-6121. 














WE ARE INTERESTED 
TO LICENSE OUR CANADIAN 
PATENT FOR MOLDED RUBBER FOOT- 
WEAR TO CANADIAN RUBBER COMPANIES 


Address Box No. 580, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 











“MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


WANTED—2-ROLL—24” OR 26” X 84” PLASTIC MILL. INCLUD 
ing motors and reduction gears. Must be in geed condition, DELSYD 


CORP., Farmingdale, N. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED: 


One +11 Banbury 
One 84” Mill — 22” x 26” Rolls 
Two 60” Mills — 20” x 22” Rolls 
Three 40” Mills — 16” x 16” Rolls 
State fully the description of the equipment you have 


to offer. Include price, condition, location, and avail- 
ability on all or part of the equipment desired. 


Address Box No. 581, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


















INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. SANDUSKY 














GRANULATED CORK 


SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


NORFOLK, VA. 


P. O. BOX 868 





RUBBER-TO-METAL BOND 


THE U. S. STONEWARE CO. 
AKRON 9, OHIO 
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“ANNALS OF RUBBER” 


A Chronological Record of the Important 
Events in the History of Rubber 
— 50c per Copy — 


RUBBER WORLD 
New York 16, N. Y. 


INDIA 
386 Fourth Ave. 

















Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 

PROVIDENCE 3, R. 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff 
with completely equipped laboratories are prepared to render 
you Every Form of Chemical Service. 
Ask for Booklet No. 15, "*'The Chemical Consultant 
and Your Business” 
New York 11, N. Y. 





Est. 1931 
A service to aid industry in producing longer-lasting and 
better-looking products. Quick predetermination of durability 
and permanency by actual exposure test in South Florida 
Write for full information. 
“Tomorrow’s Products Tested Today” 
Gth St. Miami 34, Fla. 


| 4201 N. W. 


wnDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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This index is maintained for the convenience of 
our readers. It is not a part of the advertisers’ 
contract and INDIA RusBBER WorLD assumes no 
responsibility to advertisers for its correctness. 


D | 
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Rohn & Haas Co., The 
Resinous Products Div 
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. TEXAS: 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


; 


we 


meeting The threat — 


Just as the alert cowhand depends upon his gun for protection, you 
can depend upon TEXAS “E’ and TEXAS ““M” channel blacks 
to guarantee high quality to your products. 


You are assured the top quality your customers require while enjoy- 
ing the saving of economical-to-use Texas blacks that always are 
uniform because they come from a single source—the world’s largest 


channel black plant. 


The Sid Richardson Carbon Company has its own nearby natural 
resources plus complete production facilities to guarantee your present 


and future supply in the quantity required. 


Let us prove our ability to serve you better than you ever have 
been served before! 


Sid Richa cdson 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 





wnoIA RUBBER WORLD 




















/KEEP CALLING your nearest 


SCHULMAN office for 
CRUDE RUBBER 


Your telephone call makes available to 


















you, crude or synthetic rubber for your 
particular application. Our crude rubber 
division deals in rubber from select plan- 
tations in Southeastern Asia, Malaya, 
Indonesia, Ceylon and Africa—importing 
standards and special quality grades. 
Your nearby Schulman office is ready to 
serve you promptly. Call for full particu- 
lars and samples for your special crude 


rubber requirement. 


AKRON 
HEmlock 
4124 


“A. Schulman Inc. 
Ridbber and Pladica 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: 790 E. TALLMADGE AVE, AKRON 9, OHIO 
t 1EW YORK CITY © BOSTON, MAS$, @ JERSEY CITY, N. J 
BOSTON AKRON, OHIO @ NEW 
E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. @ HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 
Liberty 


2-2717 


NEW YORK 
LOngacre 
4-5960 








EAST 
ST. LOUIS 


BRidge 
EK Y 4.) 


NEW YORK CITY e AKRON, O. e BOSTON, MASS. e E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. e HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 
500 Fifth Ave. 790 E. Tallmadge 738 Statler Bldg. 14th & Converse Vincent Bldg., 6308 Pacific Blvd 





Mr. Cuimco SAYs... 


LINERS 


Permit Horizontal Storage of Stock 


| 


Horizontal storage is usually easier and 
more efficient — vertical storage has a 
tendency to curl the edges of the stock 
and liner, causing stock losses. When 
your liners are Climco Processed, you 
can confidently store them horizontally 
because the pressure of the roll will not 


cause sticking. 


Climco Processed Liners will help you 
— whatever your method of storage. 


LINERETTE \ 
PAPER 


nai ILLUSTRATED 


LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now, 


Se eae 


They speed work by stopping stock 
adhesions and insuring easy separation. 
The life of your liner is increased, tacki- 
ness of the stock is preserved and loss 
of stock reduced. In addition to these 
production benefits, Climco Processed 
Liners protect the stock itself in many 
important ways. 

Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners 


have proved their worth to the rubber 
industry. Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Avenue ¢ Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 


PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 26 Years 
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